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The  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore's  largest,  always 
has  upheld  this  tradition. 
700  comfortable  rooms  .  .  . 
all  the  facilities  and  serv- 
ices that  travelers  expect 
.  .  .  and  a  genuine  willing- 
ness to  please  each  guest 
.  .  .  have  made  it  "Host  to 
Most  Who  Visit  Baltimo 


horcf  Dciltimme  )\otel 

BALTIMORE  AT  HANOVER  •  BALTIMORE  3.  MD. 


Silver  Ink 


A  brilliant  and  free  flowing  silver  ink  for 
Ornamental  Penmanship,  Roundhand,  Let- 
tering,  Card   Writing,   Engrossing,   Etc. 

A  limited  supply  available.  Get  your  order 
in  promptly. 

Vi   oz.   bottle,   postpaid  25c 

Write  for  catalog  or  information  on  supplies 
desired. 


The  Zaner-Bloser  Co. 


612  North  Park  St. 


Columbus  8,  Ohio 


our   new 
Free  Book, 
"How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman" 

\Z.  Enclose  10c  for  a  Professional 
Pen  Point  and  your  name 
beautifully  written. 

•   SOMETHING   • 

—  NEW  — 

•  HAS  BEEN  ADDED   • 

Here's  a  new  series  of  five  copy- 
righted books  entitled  AT  HOME 
WITH    ARTISTIC    PENWORK. 

□  Book  1 — Business   Writing 

64   pages — $1.00  ppd. 

□  Book  2 — Artistic  Writing 

($1.00— not   available   until 
July) 

[^  Book  3 — Card  Writing 
32  pages— $1.00  ppd. 

^j  Book  4 — Engrossing   Alphabets 
32  pages— $1.00  ppd. 

~  Book  5 — Bird  &  Design  Flour- 
ishing 

32  pages— $1.00  ppd. 

All  copies  and  instructions  for  the  above 
are  brand  new  —  arranged  in  a  modern 
manner.  Order  with  confidence:  if  not 
entirely  satisfied,  return  within  10  days 
for    complete    refund. 


Stephen   A.   Ziller,   Author 
THE    TAMBLYN    STUDIO    & 
SCHOOL   OF   PENMANSHIP 

438  Ridge  Building 
Kansas  City,   Mo. 


Diplomas^ 
Certificates. 


for 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs— 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send 
Samples    and    Quotations. 

Best   Quality   —   Lowest   Cost 

HOWARD    &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAIN 


for  my  free  book,  "How  to  Become  an 
Expert  Penman."  which  shows  what  others 
have  accomplished  by  taking  my  courses.  En- 
close 10c  for  one  of  my  favorite  pen  points 
and  your  name  with  a  beautiful  flourished 
bird  written  on  a  card.  Write  today! 
T.   M.   TEVIS  Box   25-C  ChilHcothe,    Mo. 
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WE  STILL  HAVE  THAT  GRACIOUS 
OLD-FASHIONED  HOSPITALITY 


Ideally  located  ...  superb  service... 
finest  cuisine ...  22  floors  of  gracious 
living.  Five  rooms  for  food  and  enter- 
tainment: (1 1  Penquin  Room  (2)  Sky-Hy 
Room  (3)  Omar  Cocktail  Lounge  (4) 
The  Alcove  (5)  The  New  Coffee  Shop 

E.   McEACHIN,  Managing  Oirecfor 


CONTINENTAL 

ELEVENTH    AT    BALTIMORE 

DIRECTION  •  SOUTHWEST  HOTELS  INCORPORATED  -  H.  C.  MANNING,  FOUNDER 


NATIONAL  RECOGNITION 

MEANS    PRESTIGE 

FOR   YOUR   SCHOOL 

Membership  roster  includes  schools 
in  the  United  States  and  six  foreign 
countries. 

Details  as  to  membership  require- 
ments, ethical  standards,  services 
available  and  application  blank  upon 
request. 

A d dress : 

AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF 
COMMERCIAL    COLLEGES 

220  North  Main  Street   —    Burlington,  Iowa 


Endorsed 

FOR 

STUDENT  USE 


No  mailer  what  hand- 
writing system  you 
teach,  an  Esterbrook  is 
the  only  fountain  pen 
offering  points  pre- 
cisely styled  for  stu- 
dent use  .  .  .  precisely 
your    handwriting 

system.   Endorsed   by   lead 

ing  educators  and  by  ' 

sinner    buying 

Price    SE50    and    up. 


THE  ESTERBKOOK  PEN  COMPANY 
Cooper  Street,  Camden,  N.J. 
or  The  Brown  Brothers,  l.ld.,  / 

Toronto,  Canada  f 

RENEW-POINT  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


numbered 
point  styles 
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SHORT  CUT  TO 
PLAIN  WRITING 


The  book  is  typical  of  the  title,  a  real  "Short 
Cut  to  Plain  Writing." 

It  is  constructive  rather  than  revolutionary,  and 
reformative  rather  than  reactionary.  It  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  it  is  better  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  writing  rather  than  change  the  style; 
that  most  writing  is  poor  on  the  part  of  a  few 
letters  only  and  that  it  is  better  to  improve  the 
few  poor  ones  rather  than  to  change  the  good  ones. 

It  is  a  book  for  busy  adults  rather  than  for  child- 
ren; neither  is  it  intended  for  people  who  are  "sot" 
in  their  theories,  but  rather  for  the  growing,  going, 
and  ambitious,  progressive  people. 

It's  dfferent,  it's  unconventional;  it's  stimulat- 
ing;  it's  helpful;   it's  concrete  in   its  suggestions. 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Company 

612  N.  Park  St.        COLUMBUS  8,  OHIO 


ONVENIENT 

Ideally  located  in  the  heart  of  St.  Louis  two 
short  blocks  from  the  Union  Station. and  In 
the  center  of  the  Wholesale  District . . .  Pre- 
ferred, always,  by  experienced  travelers 
because  of  its  outstanding  advantages  — 
Every  room  with  private  both  and  shower 
and  circulating  ice  water  .  .  .  Superior  ac- 
commodations at  ordinary  rates  . . .  Visit  our 
beautiful  Marine  Dining  Room  for  the  finest 
of  meals,  economically  priced. 

HOTEL 

LARIDGE 

LOCUST  ST.  AT  EIGHTEENTH 

ST.iOUIS 


Buy  this   New   Blackboard  Manual    and  learn  to 
write  well  on  the  board. 


INCULDES- 

•  Manuscript    writing    for    primary    teachers. 

•  Cursive   writing   for   upper   grade   teachers.1 

•  Ornamental,   Flourishing,  and   Lettering  for  those  who  want  it. 

Size  6  by  8  —  96  Pages  plus  Cover 
Per  doz.  $12.00  less  25%  F.O.B.  Columbus,  Ohio 

WRITING  ON  THE  BOARD,   Price   each   Net  postpaid   ....  $1.00 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

Columbus  8,  Ohio 
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Poor    Handwriting    Hinders 
Progress  In   Education 


"Poor  handwriting  is  a  deterrent 
to  Educational  improvement,  states 
Dr.  Guy  N.  Hartman."  This  is  a 
reply  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Paper  Stationery  and  Tablet  Manu- 
facturers Association  of  New  York 
City,  which  was  conducted  among 
some  600  school  systems  throughout 
the  United  States.  This  survey  was 
sent  to  Superintendents,  High  School 
Principals.  Elementary  School  Prin- 
cipals and  Penmanship  Supervisors. 
The  object  of  the  survey  was  to 
determine  the  opinion  of  these  people 
concerning  the  value  of  handwriting 
instruction. 

It  is  interesting  to  us  to  note  from 
various  newspaper  clippings  that  a 
majority  of  the  school  administrators 
and  principals  feel  that  poor  hand- 
writing is  a  handicap  to  school 
children  and  that  it  does  definitely 
retard  the  progress  in  other  subjects. 
It  is  their  opinion  that  poor  hand- 
writing may  greatly  affect  students 
advancement  after  they  become 
adults  out  in  jobs.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  not  enough  attention 
is,  at  present,  being  paid  to  the 
teaching  of  handwriting  in  our  school 
systems. 

Dr.  Hartman  finds  that  good  pen- 
manship tends  to  produce  better 
grades  in  other  subjects  and  that 
good  penmanship  enables  the  student 
to   give    more    attention    to    the   con- 


itten  from  newspaper  clippings) 

tent.  He  seems  to  think  that  good 
penmanship  enables  the  pupil  to 
think  clearer.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  that  penmanship  should  be 
taught  regularly  especially  in  the 
early  grades  and  that  teachers  should 
try  to  make  the  subject  more  at- 
tractive for  beginners  by  showing  its 
beauty  and   emphasizing  it. 

Where  manuscript  is  used  cursive 
writing  should  be  introduced  in  the 
second  grade  and  ink  in,  not  later 
than,  the  fourth  grade.  He  also  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  teachers 
demanding  neat,  legible  work  in  all 
daily  written  work.  He  stresses  the 
importance  of  letter  writing  as  a 
good  way  to  teach  penmanship,  be- 
cause it  is  functional  and  practical. 
He  also  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  parents  showing  an  interest  in 
their  children's  handwriting  and  ex- 
pressing their  appreciation  for  beau- 
tiful work. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  the 
results  from  the  survey  is  that  about 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  superintendents 
and  teachers  who  replied  to  the 
questions  stated  that  they  believed 
poor  handwriting  interferes  with 
natural  expression  of  thoughts, 
hampered  communication,  and  that  it 
frequently  is  a  symptom  of  bad 
mental  habits  and  of  carelessness 
and  slovenliness,  leading  to  inaccur- 
acy   and    mistakes   in   other   work. 


It  is  their  opinion  that  the  cause 
of  poor  handwriting  is  due  to  crowd- 
ed schedules,  lack  of  emphasis  on 
handwriting  in  the  curriculum,  and 
that  it  does  not  receive  enough  at- 
tention from  teachers.  Very  little 
blame  was  laid  on  the  typewriters 
and  other  machines,  for  after  all, 
typewriters  are  not  involved  to  any 
great  extent  in  public  school  work, 
and  out  in  business  only  aids  in  re- 
ducing the  load  in  the  vast  corre- 
spondence which  is  carried  on  daily. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  replys 
would  indicate  that  they  were  in 
favor  of  more  handwriting  instruc- 
tions and  that  good  instructions 
definitely  helps  to  achieve  better 
grades. 

Good  handwriting  makes  for  care 
and  accuracy  and  pride  in  ones  work. 

Another  point  brought  out  was 
that  good  handwriting  releases  the 
pupil  from  giving  so  much  thought 
to  the  mechanics  of  writing,  enabling 
him  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
thought   expressed. 

Eighty-one  per  cent  believe  that 
good  penmanship  is  a  considerable 
help  to  the  student  when  he  grows 
into  adulthood.  The  replies  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
schools  neglect  the  teaching  of  hand- 
writing, resulting  in  millions  of 
adults  being  unable  to  write  their 
own   names   legibly. 
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To   Canada    10c;    foreign  30c   more) 

Single   copy,    25c. 
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THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  cur  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month    for   the    issue    of    the    following    month. 


Lessons  In  Handwriting 


By,    THE    EDUCATOR    STAFF 


'•A  few  minutes  practice  each  day 
will    drive   poor   handwriting   away." 

Purchase  some  good  practice  paper 
with  three-eighths  inch  ruling,  a 
good  finger  fitting  penholder,  some 
medium  size  pen  points,  and  a  bottle 
of  good  black  ink.  The  Educator 
staff  will  be  glad  to  give  advice  to 
anyone  in  regards  to  proper  material 
or  any  other  information  desired. 

Place  the  paper  in  front  of  you  on 
your  desk.  A  right-handed  person 
should  turn  the  top  of  the  paper 
towards  the  upper  left  corner  of  the 
desk,  while  the  left-handed  person 
should  slant  the  top  of  the  paper  to 
the   upper   right   corner   of   the   desk. 

Hold  the  pen  in  an  easy  manner. 
The  fingers  should  be  curved  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  you  would  hold 
a  small  ball  in  the  palm  of  your 
hand.  The  penholder  should  be  held 
by  the  thumb,  first,  and  second 
fingers.  The  penholder  should  cross 
at  about  the  knuckle.  The  right- 
handed  students  holder  should  point 
towards  his  right  shoulder,  while  a 
left-handed  students'  should  point 
towards  his  elbow. 

With  the  arms  resting  lightly  on 
the  desk  with  the  elbows  evenly  on 
or  off  the  desk,  support  the  hand  on 
the  third  and  fourth  fingers.  Roll 
the  arm  on  the  muscle  just  below 
the  elbow.  Let  the  fingers  slide  with 
the  pen  up  in  the  air  make  an  imagi- 
nary oval.  By  circling  or  rolling  the 
arm  you  can  soon  feel  the  muscles 
used  in  your  arm.  As  a  general  rule 
most  of  the  writing  should  be  done 
by  using  the  large  muscles  of  the 
arm,  rather  than  the  small  muscles 
of  the  hand  and  the  finger.  We  do 
not  advocate  a  Simon  Pure  muscular 
movement.    A  little  finger  movement 


can  be  used  on  loops  or  other  places. 
We  advise  all  large  movement  com- 
ing from  above  the  elbow  for  making- 
letters   like   the   capital   O. 

Keep  the  feet  flat  on  the  floor  and 
the  back  should  be  kept  fairly 
straight.  The  body  should  not  be 
against  the  desk.  The  arms  should 
rest  naturally  on  the  desk  and  out 
from  the  sides  of  the  body. 

It  is  important  that  you  write 
with  a  free  movement  letting  the 
little  fingers  glide.  This  means  pre- 
venting the  hand  from  turning  over 
on  the  side.  Where  the  side  of  the 
hand  or  fist  rests  on  the  desk  your 
movement  will  be  cramped  in  sec- 
tions and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
change  the  position  very  frequently. 
In  that  position  you  will  not  be  able 
to  write  freely  across  the  page.  The 
holder  should  be  held  lightly.  Avoid 
gripping  or  tensioning  any  part  of 
the  hand.  Work  in  such  a  position 
that  the  downstrokes  in  right-handed 
writing  are  pulled  towards  the  center 
of  the  body,  using  a  combination  of 
hinge  and  push-pull  movements  for 
most  small  letters.  Move  the  paper 
as  often  as  necessary  to  keep  the 
proper  position.  Avoid  writing  too 
far  to  the  right  or  left  side.    When 


POSITION    OF/PEN,  HAND  AND   FORE-AflM. 


writing  too  far  to  the  right  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  the  downstrokes 
towards  the  center  of  the  body,  and 
to   maintain  uniform  slant. 

The  left  hand  holds  and  moves  the 
paper.  Get  the  habit  of  holding  a 
blotter  underneath  the  writing  hand. 
In  left-handed  writing  the  right  hand 
holds  and  moves  the  paper. 

Correct  mental  pictures  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  produce 
good  work.  Without  proper  mental 
pictures  your  progress  will  be  slow. 
You  should,  therefore,  spend  much 
time  studying  the  exact  formation 
of  each  letter.  Use  any  mechanical 
devices  or  draw  the  letters  out  in 
any  manner  when  studying  form. 
Some  of  the  finest  penmen  have 
drawn  the  letters  out  large  with  a 
lead  pencil,  pencilling  and  erasing 
until  they  reach  the  ideal  form  they 
were  aiming  at. 

Watch  the  first  thumb  joint  to  see 
that    it    does    not    work    excessively. 


Teachers  call  it  gum-chewing  when 
the  thumb  joint  works  too  much. 
Have  some  other  person  watch  your 
thumb  while  you  write. 

Study  the  copies  and  illustrations 
and  make  it  a  rule  to  practice  some 
each  day.  The  more  practice  you  do 
the  faster  you  will  learn  penmanship. 
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About  four  or  six  per  cent  of  all 
persons  are  naturally  left-handed 
and  many  believe  they  have  evidence 
which  proves  that  to  force  really 
left-handed  individuals  to  write  with 
the  right  hand  is  injurious  to  the 
nervous  system  and  may  lead  to 
speech  difficulties.  Forcing  a  really 
left-handed  student  to  change  over 
to  the  right-hand  position  is  dis- 
couraged. 

See  if  the  child  is  really  left- 
handed  then  help  him  to  write  pro- 
perly with  his  left  hand.  It  may  be 
difficult  for  the  teacher  to  show  the 
child  the  proper  procedure  if  she  is 
right-handed.  Many  teachers  actually 
do  some  practicing  with  their  left- 
hand  in  order  to  help  the  left-handed 
students.  They  use  a  pencil  and 
write  large.  One  can  at  least  demon- 
strate the  proper  position  of  hand 
and  paper.  The  proper  position  of 
the  paper  is  very  important.  Turn 
the  top  of  the  paper  so  that  it  points 


to  the  upper  right  corner  of  the  desk. 
In  either  right  or  left-hand  writing 
the  paper  is  held  so  that  the  ruled 
lines  upon  which  you  write  are  at 
about  right  angles  to  the  writing 
arm. 

Many  children  are  nervous  and 
have  special  difficulties.  They  may 
show  signs  of  nervousness  such  as 
making  false  movements,  moving  the 
feet   and   hands,   gripping   the   pen. 

The  teacher  should  help  the  child 
to  overcome  his  nervousness.  Be 
sympathetic,  kind  and  know  as  much 
about  your  subject  and  children  as 
possible. 


Teachers  should  prepare  to  teach 
handwriting  the  same  as  they  pre- 
pare in  other  subjects.  It  has  been 
proved  in  many  instances  that  a 
teacher  can  change  the  style  of  hand- 
writing late  in  life.  She  can  master 
the  details  of  position,  movement  and 
letter  forms.  Children  may  forgive  a 
teacher  whose  letters  are  not  per- 
fectly made  if  they  like  her.  But 
they  are  also  more  likely  to  imitate 
her  faults  because   they  like  her. 

The  teacher  should  not  only  be 
able  to  write  well  on  the  board  but 
on  paper  as  well.  She  must  know 
handwriting  well  enough  so  that  she 
can  describe  and  show  the  proper 
way  to  write  and  to  encourage  her 
pupils  to  do  their  best.  Some  samples 
of  good  actual  handwriting  will  add 
interest  to  the  class. 

The  teachers  own  copies,  well- 
written,  on  the  blackboard  are  in- 
spiring to  students  and  help  him 
most. 

The  teacher  must  show  the  pupils 
good  writing,  tell  them  how  to  do 
it,  and   show  them   how  to  use  it. 

A  scrapbook  of  fine  handwriting, 
specimens  showing  progress  and 
actual  written  letters  or  documents 
help  to  add  life  and  interest. 


FIRST    SPECIMEN 

Write  two  copies  of  the  above.    Send  us  one  and  keep  one  for  future  comparison, 
above  copy  satisfactorily  he  can  write  any  other  material   satisfactorily. 


If  a  student  can  write  the 
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Movement:  One  of  the  desirable  things  to  acquire  is  the  ability  to  write  freely  and  easily.  To  do  so  one 
must  use  the  large  muscles  of  the  arm,  mainly.  Some  finger  action  in  places  may  be  permissable,  but  too  much 
finger  movement  will  make  the  writing  slow  and  labored   and  of  little  value. 


First:     Lay   the   arm   lightly   on   the   desk   rising  on   the  muscle  below  the   elbow. 
Second:     Hold   the   pen   as   described. 


Third:     Roll  the  arm  on  the  large  muscles  and  with   the  pen  off  the  paper  make  some  imaginary  ovals. 
You  can  push  down  on  the  arm  to  help  you  to  feel   the  muscles  used  in   making  large   letters. 


1.  Now  proceed   to   make   the  first   exercise,   two   spaces   high,   anti-clock-wise.     Get   each  one    %    as   wide   as 
high   and   have   them   touching.     Always   have   some   definite    thing    to    strive    for. 

2.  Make    some    clockwise.     Keep    the    downstrokes    light. 

3.  You  can  try  putting  a  push-pull  exercise  inside   the  oval.    Try  it  by  making  the  straight  lines  first,  then 
make   the  ovals   first. 

4.  5,   &   6,   are   ovals  joined   together.    Make   a  half   line  without  raising  the  pen. 

Study  the  letter  O  before  practicing.    See  how  it  begins  and  ends.    Study  the  proportion.    It  is  a  free  swing, 
no   stop   letter. 
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Use  arm  movement.       Count ;  Capital  O  1,  2,  3.  4.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  finish.       Note  size,  proportion,  spacing  and  ending.       Watch  position. 


Join  the  O  and  i  exercise.    Make  the  O  exercise  at   same   rate  of  speed. 


We  are  going  to  learn  how  to  make  the  under  turn  for  i,  u,  \v,  etc.  The  downstrokes  are  straight.  There  is 
a  slight  retrace  at  the  top  and  a  graceful  turn  at  the  bottom.  Keep  all  downstrokes  on  the  same  slant  and  equally 
spaced.    End  at  the  height  of  the  u. 


The  n  is  similar  to  many  letters.  Compare  it  with  h,  rr 
beginning  and  ending  strokes  should  be  the  same  in  length, 
strokes  are  on   the  same   slant. 


v,  y,  z.    It  has  three  turns  and  one  sharp  angle.    The 
End  at  the  height  of  the  letter.    See  that  the  down- 


Retrace  the  large  exercise  six  times.    Hit   the  head    and  baselines.    Get  turns  even. 

Run  the  small  exercise  along  very  freely.    Keep  all    downstrokes  on  same  slant.    Pull  them  toward  the  center 
of  your  body.    Ge<   turns  all  uniform.    The  turn  in  i  is  the   same  as  the  turns  in  n. 


'^<7^C^l^£y 
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Teaching  Business  Correspondence 


By  Regina  E.  Groves 


When  I  say  that  a  majority  of 
junior  or  senior  students,  coming  to 
us  for  Commercial  English,  cannot 
read  (nor  write  legibly),  I  mean  in 
no  way  to  make  a  destructive  criti- 
cism of  any  phase  of  our  public 
school  work.  I  am  simply  trying  to 
state  the  facts  that  we,  as  teachers 
of  commercial  English,  have  to  meet 
and  in  stating  these  facts  I  do  not 
wish  to  lay  the  blame  on  any  one 
group.  I  have  been  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools — as  a  foreign  language 
teacher  I  have  shared  in  the  feeling 
that  the  students  who  could  not 
carry  my  subjects  should  be  placed 
in  some  other  group;  as  a  teacher  of 
English  literature  I  felt  that  certain 
students  should  be  guided  to  make  a 
choice  of  some  other  type  of  English 
more  suited  to  their  ability;  as  a 
teacher  of  freshman  and  sophomore 
English,  I  began  to  lay  the  blame  on 
the  grade  teachers.  Now,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  board  of  education  and  as 
a  teacher  trainer,  with  the  results  of 
surveys  made  available  to  me,  I  see 
that  none  of  us  are  to  blame.  We  as 
teachers  and  as  administrators  are 
victims  of  tradition  and  an  over- 
loaded  school   program. 

A  survey  made  last  year  in  one  of 
the  leading  cities  in  Wisconsin  show 
that  nine  uses  of  the  capital  were 
specified  to  be  taught  in  the  third 
grade  where  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  one  used,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  was  too  much  to  be  really 
mastered.  Also  the  knowledge  of  six 
uses  for  the  comma  in  addition  to 
two  for  quotation  marks,  one  for  the 
apostrophe  and  one  for  the  colon 
were  expected  in  the  fourth  grade. 

How  can  we  expect  a  teacher  to 
handle  such  a  problem  successfully 
and  shouldn't  we  rather  sympathize 
with  her  than  criticize  ? 

When  I  descended  from  the  cul- 
tural heights  into  the  commercial 
department,  I  found  out  two  things: 
that  all  the  students,  or  at  least  the 
majority  of  those  whom  I  thought 
should  be  sent  somewhere,  had  been 
sent  and  that  at  last  I  had  to  face 
the  problem  of  teaching  them.  They 
had  been  every  place  else;  I  could 
suggest  no  new  transfers. 


For  many  years  it  has  been  the 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  commer- 
cial departments  were  the  dumping 
grounds  for  high  school  students  but 
because  we  have  been  the  final  dis- 
posal plant,  haven't  we  been  forced 
to  do  something  that  has  not  been 
done  before  ? 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  our  present  industrial  age 
has  been  the  amount  of  useable 
material  that  has  been  converted  out 


Reading  and  Handwriting  are 
two  inseparable  subjects.  Both 
are  very  important  to  every  boy 
and   girl. 

Reading  enables  one  to  gain 
knowledge  through  the  writing 
of  others. 

Handwriting  helps  one  to  con- 
vey thought  and  make  permanent 
records. 

Without  the  ability  to  write  a 
child  in  school  would  be  unable  to 
take  part  in  most  classes.  He  is 
compelled  to  write,  therefore  he 
should  do  a  good  job  of  hand- 
writing— and  he  will,  if  he  is  given 
proper  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment. 


of  waste;  one  of  the  most  startling 
of  scientific  researches  came  from  a 
little  speck  found  in  a  pile  of  refuse — 
radium  with  its  healing  qualities  so 
highly  prized  came  from  such  a  heap. 
Miss  Ann  Davis,  Vocational  Guidance 
Director  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  told 
me  that  when  she  asked  for  a  repre- 
sentative from  each  school  to  work 
on  the  guidance  committee,  the  ma- 
jority who  were  appointed  were  from 
the  commercial  departments.  Hasn't 
this  come  from  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  forced  into  a  situation  which 
we  must  solve,  a  situation  in  which 
we  must  search  and  find  the  valuable 
points  and   turn   them   into   tools. 

We  are  confronted  on  the  one  side 
by  an  organization  into  which  a 
large  number  of  our  students  do  not 
seem  to  function;  on  the  other  side 
by  the  necessity  of  preparing  them 
to  meet  a  definite  job  preparation 
and  by  a  follow-up  which  sees  that 
they   function   on   the    jobs    properly. 


The  beginning  and  the  end  are  clear. 
What  processes  shall  come  in  be- 
tween I  am  attempting  to  solve  for 
you  today. 

My  suggestions  have  come  from 
the  result  of  six  years'  work  in  a 
continuation  school  where  we  have  a 
large  full-time  attendance.  This  full- 
time  attendance  is  made  up  for  the 
most  part  of  students  who  have  had 
from  two  to  three  years  in  high 
school  and  who  would  be  electing 
commercial  English  if  they  had  re- 
mained in  that  school;  of  high  school 
graduates,  some  from  the  academic 
department  and  some  from  the-  com- 
mercial department;  and  of  normal 
and   university  trained  people. 

The  suggestions  are  suitable  for  a 
junior  or  senior  high  school  group  or 
for  an  adult  business  college  group. 
It  would  cover  a  period  of  from  one 
to  two  semesters. 

As  our  time  of  instruction  is  short, 
we  must  cut  down  to  minimum 
essentials.  I  believe  we  should  say 
to  these  students,  "Forget  all  you 
have  learned  from  the  third  grade  up 
in  regard  to  punctuation.  Attempt 
nothing  except  the  period  for  sen- 
tence endings  and  perhaps  for  a  very 
few  abbreviations." 

Any  English  teacher  who  has  seen 
themes  sprinkled  with  commas 
realizes  the  full  value  of  this  state- 
ment. Then  I  would  allow  no  new 
punctuation  to  come  in  until  I  was 
certain  that  the  student  was  "sen- 
tence sure."  Once  you  have  them 
"sentence  sure"  the  addition  of 
necessary  punctuation  marks  is  very 
simple.  Periods  and  capitals  in 
separating  sentences  make  up  55  % 
of  all  punctuation  needs.  There  are 
only  two  or  three  essential  uses  of 
the  comma. 

In  handling  these  mechanical  pro- 
cesses I  would  determine  not  to  use 
one  minute  more  of  any  individual's 
time  than  is  necessary  to  get  the 
desired  results.  This  means  develop- 
ing individual  lesson  assignment 
plans.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
lesson  sheets;  it  does  mean  having  a 
definite  assignment  from  the  text- 
book for  each  individual  according 
to  his  needs. 

When     the     student     demonstrates 


The  Educator 


mastery  of  any  topic — periods,  capi- 
tals, commas,  quotation  marks,  etc. — 
he  is  free  from  drill  as  long  as  he 
succeeds  in  observing  it  in  his  work. 

When  this  has  been  done,  one  of 
your  big  problems  has  been  solved. 
We  have  taught  the  student  to  read. 
He  has  become  conscious.  He  has 
gotten  the  thought. 

After  we  have  taught  him  to  read 
and  incidentally  the  minimum  essen- 
tials of  punctuation  and  spelling  we 
must  give  him  a  wide  amount  of 
general  information.  The  day  has 
gone  by  when  a  stenographer  in 
applying  for  a  position  is  asked 
merely  to  transcribe  a  letter.  Many 
questions  concerning  up  -  to  -  date 
events  are  asked. 

In  addition  to  general  information, 
we  must  give  him  specific  trade  in- 
formation. This  year,  in  a  list  of 
questions  given  to  a  group  of  high 
school  students,  the  following  an- 
swers were   given: 

Turn-over  is  something  when  you 
can't  do  it  yourself  you  turn  it  over 
to   somebody  else. 

Overhead — when  you  have  some- 
body over  you  watching  you. 

The  greatest  thing  we  can  do  next 
is  to  teach  the  student  that  he  never 
ceases  to  learn.  I  have  often  heard 
that  nobody  knew  as  much  as  a  high 
school  graduate  but  I  never  realized 
it  so  completely  as  from  my  experi- 
ences this  year.  No  mind  can  be  as 
closed  as  that  of  a  high  school 
graduate  if  he  has  not  been  trained 
to  look  farther  than  his  graduation. 

The  motivation  of  this  subject 
material  which  we  wish  to  present 
to  our  student  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  most  delightful  and  the  simplest 
phase  of  the  work.  The  effectiveness 
of  it,  however,  will  depend  upon  the 
teacher  presenting  it.  It  all  comes 
back  to  that  question  of  personality, 
some  teachers  have  enough  of  it  to 
create  interest  in  the  conjugation  of 
a  verb,  amo,  amas,  amat. 

English  is  the  heart  of  commercial 
work.     All    subjects    can    be    tied    up 


with  it,  must  be  tied  up  with  it  if 
they   are  to  function  properly. 

Use  your  transcription  work  for 
drill   in   mechanics. 

Check  typing  errors  for  proof- 
reading  ability. 

Use  bookkeeping  assignments  to 
teach  the  writing  of  inquiries,  orders, 
etc. 

Present  letters  of  silent  reading 
exercises,  the  test  being  to  read  and 
state  in  one  word  the  subject  matter. 
Accuracy  and  speed  in  reading  are 
essentials  of  a  good   file  clerk. 

Give  them  actual  letter-writing 
problems.  For  example,  the  head  of 
the  home  economics  department 
wished  some  one  hundred  letters  to 
be  written  to  as  many  different 
firms  regarding  availability  of 
samples,  etc.  This  was  used  as  a 
project  in  our  business  English 
classes. 

To  make  your  business  letter 
writing  effective,  you  should  be  able 
to  show  the  student  actual  business 
letters.  While  getting  these  letters 
from  business  men  you  will  make 
some  very  interesting  contacts  and 
will,  I  am  certain,  gain  as  much 
from  that  phase  of  the  work  per- 
sonally as  you  expect  to  give  in  your 
actual  class  work. 


Phtient 

Persevering 

Penmanship 

Practice 

Pays 

PKtKTICfll; 

Pemnitnem 

PiriPEnrs. 


Practice 
Evekw 

Night  anr 
MoKnmo 
flnr 
Never 
Shirk 
HflRP    LETTERS 
Itl    IiEAKttllK; 

PenmflnsHiP 


When  you  have  once  a  goodly 
number  of  letters,  it  will  be  a  very 
simple  matter  to  arrange  them  in 
folders.  By  placing  a  write-up  of  the 
contents  of  the  folders  on  the  inside 
and  by  connecting  these  with  points 
emphasized  in  your  text,  you  will 
find  the  difference  between  theory 
and  actual  business  practice  will 
form  a  very  interesting  basis  of  dis- 
cussion for  class  work. 

In  addition  to  the  letter  collection, 
you  should  be  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  up-to-date  articles  pertaining 
to  business.  These  articles  should  be 
so  arranged  as  to  be  in  a  readable 
form  and  easily  connected  with  the 
related  subjects  at  the  time  individu- 
al students  should  have  it. 

For  example,  in  Gardner's  Effec- 
tive Business  Letters,  it  says,  "One 
should  not  use  pictures  on  one's 
letter  heads."  An  article  written  by 
the  advertising  manager  of  the  Sher- 
win-Williams Paint  Company  says, 
"Put  pictures  on  your  letter  heads 
if  you  want  them."  Presenting  the 
textbook  material  and  the  article  and 
the  letter  heads  of  many  business 
firms  to  the  student  at  one  time  will 
give  him  a  live  subject  to  think 
about  and  to  write  about. 

This  auxiliary  reading  material 
also  serves  as  excellent  basis  for 
vitalizing  the  oral  work.  One  should 
keep  in  mind  that  no  oral  material 
should  be  given  save  for  audience 
purpose  and  should  be  very  careful 
that  not  only  is  the  student  giving 
information  but  that  in  his  work  he 
has   received  some  new  ideas. 

I  am  certain  that  if  you  will  use 
these  devices  and  such  others  as  will 
suggest  themselves  to  you  in  the 
developing  of  your  aims  to  teach  the 
commercial  student  how  to  read  and 
write  and  how  to  gain  both  general 
information  and  specific  trade  in- 
formation that  you  will  find  that 
instead  of  having  drudgery  you  will 
have  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
tasks  in  the  world. 


By  J.   A.  Francis,  Bi>x   165.   Portal,   N.   D. 
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Question:  Do  you  recommend  any 
blackboard  writing  as  part  of  the 
penmanship  program,  if  so,  at 
what  grade  levels  and  how  much? 

Answer:  The  blackboard  is  the 
teachers  most  valuable  tool.  She 
should  learn  to  write  well  herself 
on  the  board  and  have  her  students 
use  it  whenever  advantageous. 

At  the  blackboard  the  position  is 
the  same  for  both  right  and  left- 
handed  children.  There  the  teacher 
can  definitely  determine  the  handed- 
ness of  each  child.  The  board  helps 
in  making  the  left-handed  problem 
easier,  and  less  confusion  is  created 
as  in  desk  work  where  a  different 
position  of  the  paper  is  required  for 
right   and   left-handed   students. 

After  becoming  accustomed  to 
blackboard  writing  the  child  has  ac- 


quired some  degree  of  skill  which 
makes  position,  movement  and  letter 
forms  at  the  desk  easier  for  him  to 
grasp. 

Most  primary  teachers  like  to 
start  children  in  handwriting  at  the 
blackboard.  The  blackboard  can  be 
used  daily  in  first  grade  to  advan- 
tage. Children  like  to  write  on  the 
board.  This  helps  to  arouse  interest 
in  handwriting.  The  writing  which 
a  child  does  on  the  board  can  be 
seen  by  all.  This  encourages  the 
child  to  do  his  best.  He  also  learns 
by  watching  others  work. 

It  is  easier  for  the  child  to  write 
on  the  board  than  on  paper.  It  is 
easier  for  the  child  to  visualize  larger 
forms  and  easier  for  him  to  execute 
them. 

The  writing  should  be  large.    The 


childs  needs  are  more  easily  and 
directly  met  at  the  board  than  on 
paper.  The  teacher  can  observe  the 
work  of  each  child  and  make  sug- 
gestions  for   improvement. 

The  ruling  for  first  grade  should 
be  5  inches  apart  and  4  inches  for 
the   second   grade. 

Position  at  the  board  is  much 
easier  to  teach  than  at  the  desk. 
Have  the  child  stand  directly  in 
front  and  well  away  from  his  work. 
Use  half  lengths  of  chalk. 

Alternating  blackboard  and  seat 
work  throughout  the  year  will  not 
only  make  the  work  easier  but  more 
interesting. 

Even  in  upper  grades  some  black- 
board practice  is  recommended.  It 
is  especially  valuable  in  working  out 
special  difficulties  and  in  creating 
interest. 


NATIONAL   BUSINESS 
TEACHERS    ASSOCIATION 

George   A.   Meadows 
Publicity  Director 

Meadows-Draughon    College 
Shreveport,   Louisiana 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Business  Teachers  Association 
met  on  May  16-17,  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  the  proper  organization 
for  the  Annual  Meeting  Dec.  29-30- 
31,  in  St.  Louis. 

The  Board  is  composed  of:  Jay  R. 
Gates,  Dyke  and  Spencerian  College, 
Cleveland;  Benjamin  R.  Haynes, 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville; 
Nettie  M.  Huff,  Huff  College,  Kansas 
City;  Robert  Finch,  Supervisor  of 
Business  Education,  Cincinnati;  Al- 
bert C.  Fries,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Evanston,  111.;  and  J.  Murray 
Hill,  Bowling  Green  Business  Uni- 
versity,  Bowling  Green. 

Among    other    things,    the    Board 


confirmed  the  following  appoint- 
ments made  by  President  Jay  R. 
Gates: 

MEMBERSHIP  DIRECTOR: 

Clyde    Beighey,    Western    Illinois 
State  Teachers  College,  Macomb. 

PUBLICITY   DIRECTOR: 
George  A.  Meadows 

HOST  COMMITTEE  for  the  1947 
Convention:  The  St.  Louis  Area 
Business    Educators    Association. 

LIAISON  OFFICER  from  the 
Executive  Board  to  the  Host 
Committee:  Vice  Pres.  L.  H. 
Diekroeger,  Hadley  High  School, 
St.  Louis. 

LOCAL   CHAIRMAN 

E.    W.    Alexander,    Central    High 
School,   St.   Louis. 

"Teacher  Leadership  in  Business 
Education,"  was  decided  upon  for  the 
theme   of   the   Convention. 

The  Jefferson  Hotel  was  selected 
as   the   Convention   Headquarters. 

Monday   evening,   Dec.   29,   at   8:30 


o'clock,  the  NBTA  will  have  its 
formal  opening. 

The  National  Association  of  Ac- 
credited Commercial  Schools  will 
meet  with  the  National  Business 
Teachers  Association  this  year,  and 
the  NAACS  will  have  the  entire  day 
of   Monday,   Dec.   29. 

The  big  days  of  the  NBTA  Con- 
vention will  be  Tuesday,  Dec.  30, 
and  Wednesday,  Dec.  31.  The  ban- 
quet will  be  Wednesday  evening, 
6:30   o'clock. 

The  Board  assures  all  of  those 
engaged  in  commercial  work,  re- 
gardless of  what  phase  of  it,  a  pro- 
gram that  will  be  "chock  full"  of 
good  things,  details  to  be  announced 
later. 

Commercial  teachers,  principals, 
and  superintendents,  including  the 
executives  of  private  business 
schools,  are  urged  to  start  making 
their  plans  now  to  attend  the  NBTA 
meeting,  in  St.  Louis,  December  29 
to   31. 
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Practical  Engrossing 

f**t+S}\  ancient  legend  telb  us  tbat 

when  nun  first  achieved  a  most 
notable  deed  he  wished  to  explain 
to  his  tribe  what  he  load  done. 
f4s  soon  as  he  began  to  speak, 
however,  he  was  smitten  with  dumb 
ness.  he  lacked  words;  a^  sat  down  JJhcn  there 
arose  -  according  to  the  storv  -  a  mastcrlcss 
man,  one  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  action 
of  his  fellow,  who  had  no  special  virtues,  but 
aftlictcd  with  the  magic  otr  the  necessary  words. 
Xc  saw.  he  told,  he  described  the  merits  of  the 
notable  deed  in  such  a  tashion.wcarc  assured, 
that  the  words  became  alive  and  walked  up  and 
down  in  the  hearts  of  all  his  hearca*.^  hereupon, 
the  tribe  seeing  that  the  words  were  ccrtainlv 
alive,  and  tearing  lest  the  man  with  the  worbs 
would  hand  down  untrue  tales  about  them  to 
their  children,  then  took  and  hilled  him.  But- 
later  thev  saw  that  the  magic  was  in  the  words, 
not  in  the  man.  "       X|pUng 


This  paKe  was  prepared  llv  Annelo  M.  Rassu,  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  This  style  of  letterinK  is  very 
popular  with  engrossers  today.  It  is  quicker  than  Old  English,  yet  it  retains  much  of  the  firmness  of  Old 
English  text.  Study  the  simple  initial  letter  and  foot  piece.  By  making  the  face  of  the  letter  A  in  gold 
it  makes  a  very  attractive  yet  simple  tetter. 
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Examination  of  Questioned  Documents 

By   GEO.    W.    SCHWARTZ,    10   South   La   Salle   Street,    Chicago,    Illinois 
Comparisons  by  Amateurs   and   Laymen 


In  examining  and  comparing  the 
handwriting  on  a  questioned  docu- 
ment with  other  writings,  amateurs 
and  laymen  as  a  rule  content  them- 
selves by  noting  differences  and 
similarities  in  letters,  figures  etc. 
with   respect   to : 

1.  SHAPE  —  regular,    irregular, 
distorted 

2.  SIZE — large,    small,    variable 

3.  SLANT — forward,   backward, 
vertical 

4.  STRENGTH  —  heavy,   light, 
average 

5.  STYLE  —  plain,    ornate,    il- 
legible 

Conclusions  and  opinions  based  on 
either  differences  or  similarities  in 
the  five  items  enumerated  above  are 
not  well  founded  because  writers 
have  the  innate  ability  to  change  the 
shape,  size,  slant,  strength  and/or 
style  of  letters,  figures  etc.  at  will. 

Stated  differently,  amateur  and 
laic  conclusions  and  opinions  that 
are  based  on  either  pictorial  re- 
semblances or  lack  of  pictorial  re- 
semblances too  often  are  fallacious, 
seldom  reliable  and  rarely  ever 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
This  accounts  for  the  payments  made 
by  banking  institutions  on  bogus 
checks  and  other  negotiable  instru- 
ments said  to  approximate  and  per- 
haps exceed  a  billion  (not  a  mere 
million )    dollars   annually. 

Comparisons  by   Experts 
and   Professionals 

In  arriving  at  their  conclusions 
and  opinions,  expert  and  professional 
examiners  of  questioned  documents 
consider  the  shape,  size,  slant, 
strength  and/or  style  of  letters, 
figures  etc.  of  either  minor  or  no 
definite  value. 

In  contradistinction  to  amateurs 
and  laymen,  they  are  guided  by  the 
individualized  personality  that  is 
present  in  the  writing  of  every 
human  being.  This  individualized 
personality  is  inborn  and  no  amount 
of  penmanship  drilling  and  training 
can  eradicate  it  from  the  writing  of 
any  human  being.  It  is  important 
however   to    note    that    the    individu- 


alized personality  of  those  who, 
through  professional  training,  ac- 
quire great  skill  in  penmanship  is 
sometimes  more  difficult  to  detect 
than  it  is  in  the  handwritings  of 
those  with  lesser  degrees  of  skill. 

What  is  individualized  personality  ? 
Since  it  takes  years  of  training  in 
professional  penmanship  followed  by 
years  of  experience  in  teaching  pen- 
manship and  in  examining  and  com- 
paring handwritings  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  art  of  detecting  the 
individualized  personality  reflected  in 
the  writings  of  human  beings,  it  is 
at  once  apparent  that  a  fully  satis- 
factory answer  to  this  question  will 
require  one  or  more  volumes. 

In  examining  and  comparing  the 
handwriting  on  a  questioned  docu- 
ment with  other  writings,  experts 
and  professionals  note  the  de- 
partures and  deviations  from  stan- 
dard types  of  letters,  figures,  etc.  as 
set  forth  in  penmanship  publications. 
No  two  fingerprints  are  exactly  alike 
and  no  two  individual  writers  depart 
or  deviate  from  copy  book  or  school 
standards  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner. 

Let  us  assume  that  100  persons 
wrote  a  news  item  of  several  hun- 
dred    words     from     dictation.       An 


examination  and  comparison  of  the 
i  dots  and  t  crossings  in  these  100 
specimens  would  reveal  perhaps  a 
thousand  or  more  different  depar- 
tures or  deviations  from  standard 
forms  in  penmanship  publications. 
These  finishing  strokes  to  the  letters 
i  and  t  would  be  found  in  varied 
positions  and  diversified  types — too 
high;  too  low;  too  far  to  the  left; 
too  far  to  the  right;  slanting  up; 
slanting  down;  curved;  straight; 
pointed  at  beginning;  pointed  at  end- 
ing; blunt  at  beginning;  blunt  at 
ending;  etc.;  etc. 

An  examination  and  comparison 
by  experts  and  professionals  of  every 
letter,  figure  etc.  in  each  of  the  100 
specimens  submitted  would  reveal 
that  the  departures  and  deviations 
from  accepted  standards  in  the  for- 
mation of  individual  letters  are  as 
numerous  and  varied  as  in  the  case 
of  the  i  dots  and  t  crossings.  These 
variations  reflect  the  individualized 
personalities  of  the  writers. 

When  every  letter,  figure,  etc.  in  a 
questioned  document  has  been  com- 
pared with  other  writings  in  the 
manner  indicated  above,  expert  and 
professional  examiners  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  state  whether  or  not  the 
individualized  personality  reflected  in 
the  questioned  document  is  the  same 
as  that  reflected  by  the  writings  with 
which  it  was  compared. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  no 
human  being  can  perfectly  duplicate 
in  every  detail  the  writing  of  another 
human  being  because  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  person  attempting  it 
to  discard  his  or  her  individualized 
personality  and  replace  it  with  the 
individualized  personality  of  the  per- 
son whose  writing  he  or  she  is 
desirous  of  duplicating,  either  for 
fraudulent   or   legitimate   purposes. 

The  aforesaid  discussion  of  in- 
dividualized personality  in  handwrit- 
ing suggests  the  question:  "Is  in- 
dividualized 'personality'  indicated  by 
typewritten  matter?"  The  answer  is 
"yes". 

Needless  to  say  the  degree  of  in- 
dividualized 'personality'  in  typewrit- 
ten  matter  produced  on   typing  ma- 
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chines  fresh  from  the  production 
lines  of  typewriter  factories  is  not 
as  pronounced  as  it  is  in  the  type- 
written matter  produced  on  typing 
machines  that  have  been  operated 
for  some  time  by  typists  of  varying 
degrees  of   proficiency. 

Don't    Blame    Banking   Institutions 

Ask  any  banker  why  banking  in- 
stitutions pay  out  money  on  bogus 
checks  and  he  will  tell  you  they 
compare  the  shape,  size,  slant, 
strength  and/or  style  of  the  writing 
on  all  checks  presented  for  payment 
with  known  standards.  He  will  also 
tell  you  that  it  is  impracticable  and 
impossible  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  and  comparison  of  the  in- 
dividualized personality  of  the  writ- 
ing of  the  vast  number  of  checks 
that  are  honored  by  banking  institu- 
tions daily.  Under  existing  banking 
procedure,  bankers  are  doing  the  best 
they  can  to  combat  forgeries  said  to 
approximate  a  billion  dollars  annual- 
ly- 

Purpose  of  This  Article 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  two- 
fold. First  it  is  intended  to  encour- 
age graduates  in  the  art  of  penman- 
ship, especially  teachers  of  penman- 
ship, to  enter  upon  the  profession  of 


examiners  of  questioned  documents 
(erroneously  dubbed  "handwriting- 
experts")  to  replace  thousands  of 
untrained  pretenders  who  are  posing 
as  experts  and  who  brazenly  and 
stupidly  admit  having  no  training- 
whatsoever  in  the  art  of  penmanship. 

Secondly,  this  article  is  intended 
to  indicate  how  absurd  it  is  for  at- 
torneys to  engage  in  lengthy  cross- 
examinations  of  competent  examin- 
ers of  questioned  documents  on  such 
non-essentials  as  the  shape,  size, 
slant,  strength,  and/or  style  of  writ- 
ing and  fail  to  cross-examine  them 
on  the  determining  factor  —  the  in- 
dividualized personality  of  the  writ- 
ing, typing  or  printing  under  com- 
parison and  consideration. 

Mr.  Schwartz  points  out  three  im- 
portant requirements  to  become  an 
examiner    of    Questioned    Documents. 

1.  The  first,  or  foundation,  re- 
quirement to  become  an  examiner  of 
Questioned  Documents  is  a  thorough 
basic  training  in  the  fundamentals 
and  skill  in  handwriting  which 
should  be  secured  by  attending  a 
recognized  school  of  penmanship. 
This  course  would  cover  a  thorough 
study  of  all  styles  of  penmanship.  It 
would  include  the  analysis  of  details 
of  form,   movements,  habits  of  writ- 


ing, history  of  penmanship,  the 
various  past  and  present  systems  and 
styles  taught.  It  would  also  include 
intensive  training  in  handling  the 
different  pens  and  inks  to  acquire 
skill. 

2.  To  teach  handwriting  where  a 
further  study  of  styles  and  writing 
habits  of  individuals  can  be  made. 
This  would  give  one  a  better  idea  of 
procedure  in  writing  and  results.  Mr. 
Schwartz  attended  three  schools 
which  at  that  time  gave  professional 
training  in  penmanship,  and  he  took 
a  Post  Graduate  course  by  corre- 
spondence from  the  Zanerian  College. 
He  has  also  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  teaching  handwriting  to 
various  aged  pupils. 

3.  A  special  course  of  study  in  the 
examining  of  Questioned  Documents 
and  the  use  of  various  equipment. 
The  special  training  should  include 
many  things  such  as  the  study  of 
various  types  of  writing,  habits  in 
writing,  composition  of  inks,  papers 
and  watermarks,  typewriters,  and 
pens.  He  emphasizes  that  one  should 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  photo- 
graphy. 

There  is  room  for  more  trained 
persons  to  examine  questioned  docu- 
ments. 


By  J.   A.    Francis.    Box    165,    Portal,    N.    I). 
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Lessons  in  the  Queen  of  Arts 


Ornamental  penmanship  attracts 
those  of  artistic  inclination.  It  is  not 
only  one  of  the  most  beautiful  styles 
of  pen  work,  but  also  is  one  of  the 
most  skillful.  The  acquiring  of  skill 
in  ornamental  penmanship  will  help 
one  to  write  a  more  skillful  business 
hand. 

It  requires  a  light  touch,  a  free 
graceful  movement.  Every  graceful 
move  produces  a  graceful  stroke. 
What  is  more  enticing  than  the 
graceful  flourishes  and  the  dashing 
shades  produced  by  skillful  penmen? 

There  are  men  and  women  in  all 
ranks  of  life  who  spend  many  en- 
joyable hours  practicing  ornamental 
penmanship.  We  have  met  many  of 
them,       lawyers,       doctors,       judges. 


preachers,  boiler-makers,  farmers, 
etc.,  etc.  They  enjoy  meeting  penmen 
and  inspecting  scrap  books.  Pen- 
manship to  them  is  a  hobby  which 
produces  for  them  an  immense 
amount  of  satisfaction. 

Our  suggestion  to  you  is  to  get 
an  oblique  and  see  what  you  can  do 
with    ornamental    penmanship. 

L.  Madarasz  used  a  running  shaded 
oval  to  limber  up  his  muscles.  That 
should  also  be  good  for  us  to  get  our 
muscles  in  shape.  It  will  help  to  take 
out  some  of  the  lumbago,  or  what- 
ever we  have.  Get  light  hairlines.  A 
light  line  is  necessary  for  neat  at- 
tractive work.  Avoid  pressing  on 
downstrokes  unless  a  shade  is  de- 
sired. 


Roll  the  arm  on  the  large  muscles 
of   the   arm. 

On  real  large  swings  the  elbow 
may  be  raised  off  the  desk.  You 
rest,  slide,  or  raise  the  arm  as  the 
situation  requires. 

On  some  small  letters  some  finger 
movement  may  be  used.  More  finger 
movement  is  permissable  in  ornate 
than  business  writing.  The  pen  may 
also  be  raised  as  frequently  as 
desired. 

Ornamental  penmanship  is  a  fine 
art  and  results  rather  than  method 
of  procedure  is  important. 

No  two  people  write  ornamental 
the  same,  so  study  various  styles  and 
methods  and  perfect  the  one  which 
suits  your  purposes  best. 


This  copy  was  made  by  Madarasz.  Try  to  make  each  exercise  without  raising  the  pen.  Lay  heavily  on  the 
downstrokes  but  light  on  upstrokes.  The  shades  are  really  not  curved  very  much.  The  inside  of  the  oval  should 
be  graceful.    Snap,  dash,  and  grace  are  desirable  qualities. 


Here  we  have  the  O,  A,  C,  E,  D,  (by  Lupfer).  Try  some  small  ones  first.  Notice  the  uniform  size  of  the  ovals. 
The  shades  in  all  of  these  letters  are  similar.  The  slant  the  same  and  is  made  as  part  of  the  left  side  of  an  oval. 
Start  with  a  hairline  and   end  with   a  hairline.    Roll  them  out  freely.    There  are  no  stops  in  this  group  of  letters. 


Get   your  pen  busy.    We   have  some  surprises   in  store  for  you. 
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This  group  of  letters  O,  A,  C,  E,  were  made  by  Rene'   Guillard.    More  variety  is   shown.    Study   each  letter. 
The  more  you  observe   details   the   faster  your  progress   should  be. 


This  copy  by  Canan  shows  the  A  and  B  in  words.    After  practicing   a  letter  individually   try  it  in  words  as 
various  combinations  of  letters.    It's  a  good  plan  to  take   letters   by   groups. 
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Handwriting  Supervisor  and  Educator 
FRANK  J.  DUFFY 


It  is  with  regret  that  we  announce 
the  death  of  Frank  J.  Duffy,  retired 
Handwriting  Supervisor  of  the  Du- 
luth,  Minnesota  schools.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  Mr.  Duffy  was  living 
in  Lakeland,  Florida,  with  his  wife 
Olive,  and  his  daughter  Oliver 
Estelle.  He  was  born  in  Middlebury, 
Vt  At  the  age  of  ten  he  moved  to 
Kansas  on  a  ranch  where  he  planned 
to  attend  Harvard  University.  After 
completing  work  in  Osborn  High 
School  he  went  to  Centre  College  in 
Kentucky.  He  then  attended  Har- 
vard and  received  his  A.B.  and  A.M. 
degrees. 

For  ten  years  he  followed  business 
pursuits  in  Boston  and  New  York 
City.  He  then  attended  the  Zanerian 
and  lived  in  Mr.  Zaner's  home  one 
summer,  during  which  time  a  deep 
friendship  developed  between  these 
two  fine  men. 

Of  all  schooling  and  business  ex- 
perience he  enjoyed  most  his  twenty- 
two  years  of  work  as  a  Supervisor 
of  Handwriting. 


The  Duffy  family  moved  to  Florida 
on  account  of  Mr.   Duffy's  health. 

Mr.    Duffy    possessed    a    very    fine 
library   of   some   2100   volumes. 

At    the    time    of    his    death    Mr. 
Duffy  was  76  years  of  age. 


While  attending  the  Zanerian  a 
romance  developed  between  Mr. 
Duffy  and  Olive  Evans,  one  of  our 
students,  who  later  became  Mrs. 
Duffy. 

Mr.  Duffy  was  a  fine  penman,  edu- 
cator and  gentleman. 


CORRECTIONS 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  Educator 
the  editor  made  a  mistake  and 
credited  the  specimen  on  Page  19  to 
R.  C.  King.  Mr.  King  hastens  to 
correct  the  mistake.  Evidently  the 
editor  has  been  so  busy  with  the 
Guess  Who  Department  that  he 
failed  to  recognize  this  old-time 
specimen  which  was  evidently  hand- 
engraved.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
work  done  by  John  T.  Hola,  the 
hand-engraver  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  who  at  one  time  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  hand-engravers. 
Those  of  you  who  are  real  students 
should  get  your  June  copy  of  the 
Educator  and  examine  this  specimen. 
If  you  can  give  us  any  information 
regarding  the  author  we  will  appre- 
ciate it. 
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Upon  completion  of  any  one  course  in  the  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship.  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  student 
makes  his  entire  certificate  by  hand.  This  is  an  unique  plan  and  shows  on  the  face  of  the  certificate  the  ability 
of  the  pupil.  In  this  respect  it  is  unlike  other  diplomas.  These  certificates  are  appreciated  immensly  by  those  who 
earn  them.  We  have  seen  students  work  practically  all  night  for  weeks  and  months  trying  to  come  up  to  certificate 
standard.  These  certificates  have  three  grades  Green  Seal,  Red  Seal  and  Gold  Seal. 

There  is  no  higher  award  in  penmanship  than  these  gold  seal  certificates.  They  represent  months  of  intensive 
training  and  study. 

These  are  the  certificates  which  the  G.  I.  Boys  are  now  striving  for. 

When  anyone  is  able  to  make  his  own  certificates  in  engrossing  he  is  able  to  go  out  into  most  any  city  and 
make  his  livng  doing  pen  work. 


The   Engrossing  field  is  very  promising  for  the  future. 
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Lessons  In  Broad  Pen  Lettering 

Copies    by    A.    M.    GROVE,    Kassell    Engrossing    Studio,    Chicago,    III. 

Comments  by  The   Educator   Staff 


This  is  a  practical  alphabet  which 
can  be  used  on  many  occasions. 
Keep  the  turns  rather  rounding.  It 
is  based  mainly  on  compound  curved 
strokes.  That  is,  a  curve  beginning 
and  ending.  Study  the  similarity  of 
the  letters. 


Notice  the  regularity  of  spaces. 
The  spaces  between  letters  and  in 
the  letters  are  the  same  in  appear- 
ance. Train  the  eye  to  see  spacing 
until  you  get  spacing  automatic,  as 
it  is  something  you  have  to  feel  and 


something  you  should  get  more  or 
less   automatic. 

Rule  head  and  base  lines  always 
for  without  head  and  base  lines  you 
cannot   letter  straight. 

Use  India  ink  black. 


abcdefghriklmopqrstvm^ 


By  J.   P.   Savallo,  Box  202,   Grand  Saline.  Texas. 
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Outline   Manuscript   Capital   Letters. 


Elkhart     Business    University    has 

celebrated  its  66th  year.  It  was 
founded  in  1881  and  it  is  now  under 
the  management  of   H.   B.  Elliott. 

Over  5,000  graduates  have  passed 
through  this  school.  The  school  was 
formerly  owned  and  managed  by  Ira 
E.   Elliott,   father  of  H.  B. 

We  congratulate  the  school  upon 
its  splended  record  and  progress. 


INSTRl'CTION:  In  the  fine  art  of  letter- 
ing   and    pen    art. 

APPLIED  ART  DRAWING:  Pen.  pencil, 
and    wash    or    brush. 

Also  in  flowers,  fruit,  animals,  and  land- 
scape in  color  —  Water  Color,  Oils,  or 
Pastels. 

Order  Designing  of  Book  Plates,  Book 
Cover  and  Illustrations,  23  years  profes- 
sional   experience. 

Pictures    9    x    12    —    $4.95  Oil    $7.50. 

and    some    handwork    —    Doilies    Crochets. 

PEARL      DICKINSON 
c/o    THE    EDI rCATOR 

COLUMBUS    8.    OHIO 


This   presents  an  interesting  study  of  Manuscript   forms,  or  Gothic 
letters    in   outline    style    for    your    consideration. 

By    the    Janitor. 
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A  Series  of  Flourishes 

SNOW  BIRDS  No.  8 

By  F.   B.   COURTNEY,   12365   Cherrylawn   Avenue,   Detroit,   Michigan 


A    beautiful    nourish    made    on    the    blackboard    by    F.    B.    COURTNEY    some    years    ago   when   he 

the  MacDonald   Institute.   This  was  reproduced   from  a  photograph   submitted   by   H.    3.   Walter 

Questioned    Documents,    in    Chicago.    The    photograph    shows    fairly    clear    and    distinct,    but    is    rather    light 

for  a  reproduction.    We  are   sorry   that   some  of   the  lines   have   been   lost,   and   that    you   will   not   be   able   to 

enjoy  the  reproduction   as  much   as   we  did  in   the  original   photo. 


me  your  order.    40c  a  dozen,   postpaid 
AGENTS    WANTED 
A.    W.    COOPER 
R.    D.    1,    Ringoes,    New   Jersey 


We  have  received  a  photostat  of 
a  very  beautiful  piece  of  flourished 
penwork  from  J.  H.  Dinkle,  774% 
Duarte  Road,  Arcadia,  Calif.  The 
specimen  consists  of  flourishes,  birds, 
lettering:,  headings,  and  a  script 
verse. 


Mr.  Dinkle  attended  the  Zanerian 
in  1893.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  Dinkle  still  retains  his  interest 
in  penwork  after  more  than  half  a 
century.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear 
from  those  who  have  attended  the 
Zanerian. 
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This  beautiful  specimen  of  script  was  prepared  by  Roger  T.  Ellzie  for  engraving.  The  work  was  large  and 
written  in  black  India  ink,  and  the  hairlines  are  of  excellent  quality  for  reproduction.  When  preparing  work  for 
reproduction  it  should  always  be  in  black  ink  and  all  of  the  lines  should  be  clear,  for  in  photographing  a  line 
which  is  weak,  skippy,  or  faint  the  camera  misses  part  of  it,  however,  where  the  line  is  all  there  and  black  the 
camera  will  usually  do  a  good  job  of  reproducing.  So  many  penmen  unfortunately  do  not  make  clear  copies 
for   engraving  like   the   above. 

Mr.  Kllzey  was  one  of  the  outstanding  young  engrossing  artists  in  the  country.  This  specimen  was  written 
about   a  month   before  he   died   in   1945. 

Our  friend,  Charlton  V.  Howe,  the  engrosser  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
our  fine  script  writers,  states  that  he  considered  Mr.  Ellzey  a  master  in  preparing  script  for  reproductions,  di- 
plomas,  etc 

The   specimen  was   loaned   to   us   by  F.   L.   Tower. 


WM.  A.  HENNING 

We  received  a  newspaper  clipping 
from  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  con- 
cerning our  old  friend  and  former 
pupil.  William  A.  Henning.  About  35 
years  ago  Mr.  limning  began  to 
letter  diplomas  for  some  of  the  High 
Schools  as  a  sideline.  As  years  went 
by  this  work  grew  and  as  a  result 
he  has  turned  out  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  diplomas.  His  regular 
job  was   an   insurance  policy  writer. 

His  hobby,  or  sideline,  enabled  him 
to  finance  college  courses  for  three 
sons. 

He  retired  from  the  insurance  com- 
pany last  fall.  The  insurance  com- 
pany still  has  some  of  its  important 
policies  beautifully  engrossed  by 
hand. 

Mr.  Henning  finds  that  many 
people  appreciates  his  fine  pen  work. 
He  compares  hand  work  to  hand 
carving  on  a  pipe.  He  says  it  is  one 
of  the  things  which  make  it  more 
appreciated   by  the  owner. 

He  is  an  athletic  middle  aged  man 
whose  friendly  manner  and  easy 
speech  match  the  flawless  flow  of  his 
lettering.  He  uses  a  combination  of 
arm,   wrist   and   finger  movement. 

People  do  not  realize  that  there 
are  tidy  little  sums  to  be  made  in 
spare  time  if  you  have  mastered  the 
art  of  engrossing,  says  Mr.  Henning. 
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The  initials  N  A  T  A  were  in  gold  with  blue  background.  The  large  initial  P  was  in  red  with  the 
blue  center.  The  scroll  in  the  background  was  in  green,  red,  and  blue.  The  scroll  streamer  underneath  the 
lettering  was  in  green,   blue,   red,  and  gold. 


The  lettering   in   the   body 
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Andrew  Koller 


Andrew  Koller,  the  engrosser,  il- 
luminator, and  designer,  died  June 
27,  1947,  at  his  home  112  East  Home- 
stead Avenue,  Collingswood,  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Koller  was  one  of  the 
best  known  engrossing  artists  of 
today,  having  had  a  long  career  as 
an  engrosser  and  illuminator.  He 
started  his  engrossing  in  the  W.  J. 
Kinsley  Studio  of  New  York  City, 
and  continued  with  the  G.  De  Felice 
Studio  in  1903.  His  training  included 
considerable  work  in  art  at  Cooper 
Union,  New  York,  Mechanics  Insti- 
tute, New  York,  Pennsylvania  Mu- 
seum and  School  of  Industrial  Arts, 
Special  subjects  at  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Temple  University, 
and  Wagner  Institute,  all  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Koller  also  had  special 
training  in  advertising  and  litho- 
graphic  designing. 

For  over  35  years  he  conducted 
his  own  engrossing  studio  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

His  engrossing  studio  was  one  of 
the    most    modern    in    the    business. 


Associated  with  him  was  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Miriam;  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  Gil- 
bert Williams;  and  an  assistant, 
Barbara  M.   Smith. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  in  June, 
1947,  gave  Mr.  Koller  and  his  studio 
a  full  magazine  page  write-up. 

The  studio  has  done  work  for 
Presidents  Coolidge,  Hoover,  and 
Roosevelt;  the  King  and  Prince  of 
Sweden;  and  Queen  of  Koumania; 
Admiral  Byrd,  Amelia  Earhart, 
Colonel  Lindberg,  Bishop  Berry,  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Dougherty,  Pope 
Pius,  Jules  Jusserand  of  Paris,  Cap- 
tains of  industry  and  prominent 
people  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Koller  took  pride  in  maintain- 
ing a  studio  whose  ideals  were  to 
produce  work  of  high  quality,  pat- 
terned after  the  work  of  medieval 
times. 

The  profession  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  skillful   artists. 

The  studio  will  be  continued  under 
the  supervision  of  his  daughter. 


AMERICA'S    WILLIAMSBURG 

By  Gerald  Horton  Bath,  published 
by  Colonial  Williamsburg,  Incorpo- 
rated, Williamsburg,  Virginia.  48 
pages,   light  cardboard  cover. 

Historic  Williamsburg,  Virginia 
has  been  restored  to  its  18th  Century 
appearance. 

At  one  time  Williamsburg  was  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  in 
America.  The  last  battle  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  was  fought  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  its  limits. 

In  1927  a  movement  was  under- 
taken to  restore  this  historic  city  in 
order  that  it  might  be  preserved  as 
a  National  Shrine  where  people 
might  visit  and  be  reminded  again 
and  again  of  the  ideas  of  liberty  and 
democracy  upon  which  this  country 
was   built. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  with 
photographs  taken  by  Wendell  Mac- 
Rae,  and  is  printed  by  Photogravure 
and  Color  Company. 
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A   beautiful   alphabet    from   San    Antunio,    Tex 


Mr.  Robert  C.  Leibrand,  a  student 
of  Mr.  H.  Smith,  Pierce  School, 
Philadelphia,  recently  sent  us  a  pen 
portrait  made  after  the  work  of 
G.  H.  Lockwood  which  appeared  in 
the  Educator.  Mr.  Leibrand  is 
especially  talented  along  the  art  line 
and  we  predict  a  good  future  for  him 
if  he  follows  the  art  work. 


Mr.  P.  L.  Zenzen,  the  Penman 
from  21  Malcolm  Avenue,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  paid  us  a  surprise 
visit.  He  brought  with  him  some  of 
his  beautiful,  colored  bird  flourishes. 
Mr.  Zenzen  is  a  very  enthusiastic 
penman,  and  wherever  he  travels  he 
spreads  that  enthusiasm. 


Mr.  A.  T.  Gaumer,  1524  Edgemont 
Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  gave  us  a 
pleasant  visit.  He  carried  with  him 
some  photographs  of  his  interesting 
work. 

Some  nice  specimens  have  been 
received  for  our  Subscribers  Scrap 
Book  Department  from  Mr.  J.  Arthur 
Chapdelaine,  1708  Pine  Avenue,  Long 
Beach  6,   Calif. 
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ROUNDHAND   OR   ENGROSSERS   SCRIPT 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  styles  of  writing  used  generally  by  engrossers.  Some  of  the  books  published  over 
a  hundred  years  ago  were  models  of  perfection.  Present  day  methods  of  reproduction  does  not  equal  the  results 
of   those   old   masters.    The   script  writers   of   today   are   perhaps   as   skillful   as   they  were   in   those   days. 

Recent  photo-lithographic  methods  have  made  it  possible  for  penmen  to  produce,  by  photographic  methods, 
work  which  comes  nearer  the  results  of  those  old  hand   engraved  models. 

We  would  like  to  see  more  and  more  penmen  produce  specimens  by  this  new  method.  It  has  great  possibilities 
for  producing  fine  work  and  also  financially. 

In  practicing  roundhand  use  an  oblique  holder.  Have  it  adjusted  by  a  professional  penman.  It  should  balance 
and  hold  the  pen  just  right.  Use  good  black  ink,  and  a  smooth  paper.  Flexible  pens  are  a  necessity  and  vary 
according  to  the  size  of  the  writing.  Always  rule  accurate  head  and  baselines.  Roundhand  depends  on  regularity 
of  shaded  downstrokes,  spacing  and  slant.  A  little  variation  on  size  shows  up  quickly  and  spoils  what  might 
otherwise  be   attractive  work. 

At  first  practice  large.  You  can  get  clearer  ideals  by  making  the  letters  as  much  as  %  inch  tall,  then  re- 
ducing them   in   size   as  skill   is   acquired. 

The  position  of  roundhand  varies  slightly  in  that  the  hand  may  be  turned  over  on  the  side.  This  gives  one  a 
firm   foundation   for   drawing   the   forms   with   a   slow   motion.    The   motion  is   mainly  finger  movement. 

More   next   month. 
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Lettered   by   Miss   Fannie  C.   Kendall,   11    Somerset  Avenue,  Beverly,   Mass. 
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G.  R.  Brunet  Retires 


G.  R.  Brunet,  from  Lord  Selkirk 
School,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada, 
retired  in  June.  Mr.  Brunet  is  well 
known  by  the  readers  of  The  Edu- 
cator for  his  skillful  penwork.  We 
consider  him  one  of  America's  finest 
penmen. 

Born  in  Quebec  City  in  1881,  he 
went  to  Winnipeg  in  1908,  after 
being  educated  in  Montreal,  Beau- 
harnors  and  Valleyfield,  Quebec, 
where  he  received  his  B.  A.  from 
Laval  University. 

Since  1920  he  has  been  teaching 
French  in  the  Lord  Selkirk  Junior 
High  School.  He  is  the  author  of 
LeFrancais  par  la  Conversation,  a 
handbook  which  was  used  in  the 
Winnipeg  Schools  and  for  which  he 
was  awarded  the  signal  honor  of 
"Officer  d  Acade'mie"  by  the  French 
Government.  For  the  last  12  years 
the  Lord  Selkirk  School  French 
Choir,  trained  by  G.  R.  Brunet,  has 
been  heard  from  coast  to  coast 
through  the  Canadian  National  Net- 
works. We  have  tuned  into  this 
Christmas  program  on  several  occa- 
sions. Each  year  this  group  of  sing- 
ers is  well  trained  and  put  on  a 
program  which  is  real  credit  to  the 
school. 

We  all  know  that  Mr.  Brunet 
taught  penmanship  in  the  same 
school.  You  remember  specimens  in 
ornamental  writing,  consisting  of 
signatures  of  some  of  his  pupils, 
which  appeared  in  the  June  edition, 
1944.  of  The  Educator. 

Thanks  to  the  Educator,  G.  R. 
Brunet  has  for  years  been  keeping 
friendly  correspondence  with  nearly 
all  the  great  penmen,  such  as  Mada- 
ms/. Zaner,  Courtney,  Behrensmeyer, 
Francis,  LaRoche,  Enriquez,  Lupfer, 
R.  C.  King,  A.  W.  Dakin,  etc. 

Mr.  Brunet  resides  in  St.  Boniface, 
a  city  just  across  the  Red  River 
opposite  Winnipeg.  He  is  living  there 
with  his  wife,  having  raised  a  fine 
large  family  of  ten  children,  4  boys 
and  6  girls,  like  a  good  French 
"Canuck". 

G.  R.'s  hobby  is  fancy  skating  with 
his  brother  penman,  J.  O.  Brunet, 
both  of  whom  have  lots  of  enjoyment 
in  cutting  figures  on  the  ice. 

In     summer,     fishing    big    muskies 


G.    R.    BRINET 


from  15  to  20  lbs.  seem  to  have  been 
his  speciality  for  years. 

After  all,  penmanship,  skating  and 
fishing,  are  they  not  helpful  hints  to 
keep  well  going  through  your  life? 

What  a  busy  life  this  genial  man 
has  led.  Teaching  school,  furnishing 
clothing,  food,  etc.  for  ten  sturdy 
children,  devoting  time  to  outside 
community  projects,  and  fancy  ice 
skating. 

We  marvel  that  a  man  so  busy 
could  find  time  to  fish,  but  knowing 
Mr.  B.  as  we  do  we  bet  he  has  some 
dandv   fish   stories   to   tell. 
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The  McGhee  Studio 

Makers   and   designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

Estimates   furnished 

143  East  State  Street 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


EDWARD    C.    MILLS 


for 


Engraving    Purposes 
Rochester  3,  N.   Y. 


P.    O.    Drawer   9) 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms ;  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By    appointment    only. 


SPECIAL— 2  Desk  Bottles 
Meub's  Professional  Black  Ink 

Sent    Postpaid    SI. on 

The    ink    which    produces   rich    hlack    shades 

and    fine    hair-lines. 

ALBERT    P.    MEUB 
Expert    Penman 

1944    Lama    Vista    Street 

Also    can    supply    penmen    with 

Genuine   GUIott    Shading    Pens — 

The    original    No.    l's    and    No.    604,    E.F.'s 


OBLIQUE    PENHOLDERS 

The  opportunity  is  offered  all  who  wish  to 
acquire  MASTERY  OF  CONTROL  in  hand- 
writing with  the  least  effort  and  little 
expense.      The    finest    qualities    are: 

1.  "STRAHM    •SPECIAL'  "    Compound. 
.Models 

2.  ••STRAHM"    Compound,    Standard 
Models 

3.  "STRAHM"    Compound.     Crow     Quill 
Models 

4.  "STRAHM"    Compound.    Lone    Round 
Models 

AM     handmade     designed    for    beginners    of 
handwriting     and     professional     penmen. 
Prices    right.        Send    for    FREE    circulars. 

Address: 

F.    L.    TOWER,    B01    W.    Pleasant    St., 
II li in nt« m l .in      New    Jersey 
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This   letter   was   written    by   <i.    R.    Brunet,    who    is   one    of    Canada's    most    skillful    penman. 
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From  Paul  A.  NofTke,  Springfield,  Mass.  Study  the  careful  designing,  the  even  spaces,  and  the  solid 
appearance.  Mr.  Noffke  is  a  professional  entertainer  and  is  considered  a  top  notcher  in  America  for  Card 
manipulating  and  close-up  sleight-of-hand.  Entertaining  keeps  him  fairly  busy,  but  he  still  finds  some 
time  to  do  engrossing. 

He  received  his  start  In  engrossing  from  O.  E.  Hovis,  who  assisted  him  in  getting  into  the  Mass.  Mutual 
Life   Ins.    Co.      as   a    Policy   Writer,    from    1912    to    1928,    with   A.    A.    Arenius   and    H.    W.    Strickland. 
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DESIGNING  and  ENGROSSING 

E.  L.  BROWN, 

ROCKLAND,   MAINE 


Specimen  of  off-hand  pen  work 
which  may  be  copied  with  profit. 
Study  color  values,  that  is  arrange- 
ment of  light  and  shaded  strokes. 
A  quick  off-hand  movement  will  only 
give  clean,  dashy  strokes. 

Use  free  flowing  ink.  India  ink  for 
engraving  by  photo  process.  Weak, 
pale  lines  will   not  reproduce  well. 

A  more  elaborate  lesson  will  come 
later — now  reproducing  or  trying  to, 
the  beauty  of  nature  in  water  color 
at  Boothbay  Harbor.  Hope  to  return 
to  the  office  feeling  fit  for  work. 

Let  us  see  some  of  your  recent 
work. 


Articles,   Specimens  News  Items 
and    Subs    are    always    welcome 


SPECIMENS    RECEIVED 

Every  mail  brings  specimens  of 
business  writing,  ornamental  pen- 
manship, name  cards,  beautifully 
addressed  envelopes,  lettering,  en- 
grossing, drawings,  etc.  Fine  work 
has  been  received  from  the  following: 

T.  M.  Hurt 

Box  794 

Jackson,  Mississippi 

Dennis  O'Sullivan 

151   Lawton  Avenue 
Lynn,   Massachusetts 

B.  F.  Brummer 

Lutesville,   Missouri 


E.  Austin  Jones 

3101  Hutchinson  Street 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Joseph  P.  Savallo 

P.  O.   Box  202 
Grand   Saline,  Texas 

Arthur  Chapdelain 

1708  Pine  Avenue 
Long  Beach,  California 

Louis  A.  DiGesare 

73  Cuthbert  Street 
Scotia,  New  York 

Ernest  R.  Hadaway 

3110  Frederick  Avenue 
Baltimore,   Maryland 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Arthmann 

86  Bradburn  Street 
Rochester   11,   New   York 

Mr.  Harris  T.  Craze 

Vet's  Training  Centre 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

Mr.  V.  H.  Stewart 

310  East  Howard  Street 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Mr.  J.   R.  McAllister 

Struthers,   Ohio 


Some  very  fine  flourishes  and  a 
beautifully  addressed  envelope  in  Old 
English  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
B.  F.  Brummer,  Lutesville,  Missouri. 
The  flourishes  are  unusually  delicate 
and  artistically  designed. 


Become  A  Penman  or 
Engrossing  Artist 


Engrossing  and  pen  work  have  a  very  promising  future  for 
those  who  will  thoroughly  prepare  in  this  interesting  work. 

TRAINING  IN  THE  ZANERIAN 

You  can  come  to  The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  and 
take  a  thorough  course  in  any  line  of  penmanship,  lettering,  en- 
grossing, and  illuminating.  The  school  is  approved  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  for  the  training  of  G.  I.  Students.  Write 
for  more  information 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  offers  courses  by 
correspondence  in: 

Tuition  Supplies 

(  )  Business   Handwriting  Course $10.00 $1.55 

(  )  Roundhand  or  Engrossers  Script... 12.00 2.70 

(  )  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 12.00 2.S5 

(  )  Advanced  Engrossing 12.00 2.05 

(  )  Ornamental   Penmanship 12.00 3.20 

Begin  your  training  today,  and  safeguard  your  future. 


Co/umbus.  Oh/o 
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Published    monthly   except   July   and    August   at   612    N.    Park    St..    Columbus,    O..    by   the   Zaner-Bloser  Company.     Entered   as   second   class  matter 
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The  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore's  largest,  always 
has  upheld  this  tradition. 
700  comfortable  rooms  .  .  . 
all  the  facilities  and  serv- 
ices that  travelers  expect 
.  .  .  and  a  genuine  willing- 
ness to  please  each  guest 
.  .  .  have  made  it  "Host  to 
Most  Who  Visit  Baltimore." 


hortl  DeMlOnto&e  Hotel 

BALTIMORE  AT  HANOVER  •  BALTIMORE  3,  MO. 


Write  for 
our  new 
Free  Book, 
"How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman" 

[j  Enclose  10c  for  a  Professional 
Pen  Point  and  your  name 
beautifully  written. 

•   SOMETHING   • 

—  NEW  — 

•  HAS  BEEN  ADDED  • 

Here's  a  new  series  of  five  copy- 
righted books  entitled  AT  HOME 
WITH    ARTISTIC    PENWORK. 

□  Book  1 — Business   Writing 

64  pages — $1.00  ppd. 

□  Book  2 — Artistic  Writing 

32  pages — $1.00  prepaid. 

□  Book  3— Card  Writing 

32  pages — $1.00  ppd. 

□  Book  4 — Engrossing  Alphabets 

32  pages — $1.00  ppd. 

□  Book  5— Bird  &  Design  Flour- 
ishing 

32  pages — $1.00  ppd. 

AH  copies  and  instructions  for  the  above 
are  brand  new  —  arranged  in  a  modern 
manner.  Order  with  confidence;  if  not 
entirely  satisfied,  return  within  10  days 
for    complete    refund. 


Stephen   A.   Ziller,   Author 
THE   TAMBLYN    STUDIO    & 
SCHOOL   OF   PENMANSHIP 

438  Ridge  Building 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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WRITING     ON 
THE     BOARD 

NOW  AVAILABLE   ...  for   all 

teachers    of    handwriting. 

Buy   this    new   blackboard    manual    and    help 

yourself    and    your    class    do    better    writing. 

96  Pages  Include — 

*  Manuscript    writing    for    primary 
teachers. 

*  Cursive  writing   for  upper  grade 
teachers. 

ORDER  TODAY!         ONLY  $1.00 

ZANER-BLOSER    CO.  COLUMBUS    8,    OHIO 


ZANER-BLOSER  CO.       □  Check.   M.  O.  or  stamps 
Columbus    8,    Ohio  enclosed 

□  Ship   C.   O.    D. 

Please    mail copies    of  WRITING    ON    THE 

BOARD 

Name        

St.  or   R.    D 

P.    O.    &   Zone State 


Diplomas-- 

CERTiriCATES 


IS 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form— Artistic  Designs — 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for 
Samples    and    Quotations. 

Best    Quality    —    Lowest    Cost 

HOWARD    &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 


Write  for  my  free  book.  "How  to  Become  an 
Expert  Penman. ' '  which  shows  what  others 
have  accomplished  by  taking  my  courses.  En- 
close 10c  for  one  of  my  favorite  pen  points 
and  your  name  with  a  beautiful  flourished 
bird  written  on  a  card.  Write  today! 
T.   M.   TEVIS  Box  25-C  Chlllicothe,   Mo. 
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CJ'Ui'MbaA'  €ituh  SPwva^te^t 


WE  STILL  HAVE  THAT  GRACIOUS 
OLD-FASHIONED  HOSPITALITY 


Ideally  located  . . .  superb  service . . . 
finest  cuisine ...  22  floors  of  gracious 
living.  Five  rooms  for  food  and  enter- 
tainment: (1)  Penquin  Room  (2)  Sky-Hy 
Room  (3)  Omar  Cocktail  Lounge  (4) 
The  Alcove  (5)  The  New  Coffee  Shop 
*SK         R.  E.  McEACHIN,  Manc-gins  Director 


fJ^XY^/6*/  LU»- 

CONTINENTAL 

ELEVENTH    AT    BALTIMORE 

DIRECTION  •  SOUTHWEST  HOTELS  INCORPORATED  •  H.  G.  MANNING,  FOUNDER 


The  Right 

Fountain  Pen 
Point 

for  the 

handwriting 

system 

you  teach 


dourses  in  penmanship 
go  a  whole  lot  smoother  when  teacher 
and  students  can  pick  a  pen  point  that 
suits  the  requirements  exactly.  Esterbrook 
is  the  only  fountain  pen  offering  33 
such  points— .33  inexpensive,  different 
points  that  are  interchangeable  in  the 
same  holder,  making  each  Esterbrook 
precisely  adaptable  to  your  needs:  ex- 
tremely  economical   and    practical,    too. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY 

Cooper  Street,  Camden,  IN.  J. 

or  The  Brown  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 

RENEW-POINT  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


INTERNATIONAL 

RECOGNITION 

IN 

TYPEWRITING 

Win 

beau 

tiful  typing  pins  through   1.   H.  S.  typing 

tests 

ava' 

lable   at   the   following   price: 

25 

each  month  for   10  months  ! 

»  7.00 

50 

each  month  for   10  months 

10.00 

75 

each  month  for   10  months 

13.00 

100 

each  month  for   10  months 

15.00 

Postage  i 

.  included  in  the  above   prices.    Send   in 

your 

chec 

<  today   indicating  the  quan 

tity  desired 

each 

mon 

th.     Full   information   upon   re 

quest. 

Address 

nternational   Honor   Society 

For   Business 

Education 

,     220     North     Main    Street. 

Burlington, 

Iowa 
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IMPORTANT 

Forward   Steps 
in    Handwriting 


Order   a    Copy    NOW 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 
Columbus.   Ohio 

Please    send    one    copy    FUNCTIONAL    HANDWRIT- 
ING   for    the    40c.    in    stamps    enclosed. 

Name  ............. 

Street 

City  State   


ONVENIENT 


Ideally  located  in  the  heart  of  St.  Louis  two 
short  blocks  from  the  Union  Station  and  In 
the  center  of  the  Wholesale  District . . .  Pre- 
ferred, always,  by  experienced  traveler! 
because  of  its  outstanding  advantages  — 
Every  room  with  private  both  ond  shower 
and  circulating  ice  water  .  .  .  Superior  ac- 
commodations at  ordinary  rates  . . .  Visit  our 
beautiful  Marine  Dining  Room  for  the  finest 
of  meals,  economically  priced. 

HOTEL 


LARIDGE 


LOCUST  ST.  AT  EIGHTEENTH 


ST.  LOUIS 


PROMOTES  PENMANSHIP  PERFECTION 

•    PERMANENT  .    FREE-FLOWING    .    LEGIBLE   .    PERFECT  CONTROL  FOR  VARYING  WIDTH  OF  LINE 

Higgins  Eternal  Black  Writing  Ink  is  a  pure  carbon  ink  —  jet  black  —  that  lasts  as  long  as  the  paper  on 
which  you  write.      •        In  2-oz.  cubes,  half  pints,  pints,  quarts  and  gallons.  Ask  your  dealer  today  for 

HIGGII1S 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    STANDARD    OF    EXCELLENCE  •  SINCE    1880 

HI  G  GUIS     1JVK    CO.,    I  JVC.      271  JV/JVTH  ST..  BROOKLYN  IS,  jy.  y. 


_ -me- 


Americas  Only  Handwriting  Magazine 


COLUMBUS,   OHIO,   OCTOBER,    1947 


Handwriting  One  of  the  Three  R's 


Prehistoric  men  wrote  on  the  walls 
of  caves  by  using  crude  pictures. 
Evidently  they  felt  the  need  to  keep 
records  and  to  communicate  with 
other  men. 

The  demand  for  handwriting  has 
continually  increased  until  today 
many  various  means  have  been  de- 
vised to  keep  records,  and  to  convey 
thoughts. 

Each  day  the  great  printing 
presses,  engraving  plants,  photo- 
graphers, and  recording  machines  are 
busy,  conveying  and  recording 
thoughts  and  ideas.  It's  a  tremen- 
dous jump  from  the  cave  man  to  the 
present  business  man.  While  many 
machines  help  to  lighten  the  load  of 
the  vast  amount  of  records  and  com- 
munications, much  writing  still  must 
be  done  by  individuals  who  do  not 
have  or  cannot  use  machines.  Millions 
of  sales  clerks  alone  must  write  by 
hand   on   sales   slips   each   item   sold. 

No    machine    has    been    devised    to 


jusie  is  not  illusion. but  rcrelr 
tion  rather.  Iks  triumphal)! 
I  power  reside*-  m  the  lacttlut 
it  reveals  to  us  beauties  we  tiiui  nowhere 
else,  and  thar  the  apprehension  of  them 
ts  not  rransitorv.  but  a  perpetual  rccon- 
ulenicnt  to  lite,  bh^sb^kshhcvh 


M.    GROVE    of 


take   the  place  of  pen  or  pencil  for 
many  jobs. 

A  child  starting  to  school  can  be 
taught  to  write  a  legible  hand  in  the 
course  of  a  few  brief  years. 

Oral  expression  does  not  come 
much  quicker  than  written  expres- 
sion, nor  is  it  so  much  more  impor- 
tant in  the  school  life  of  every  child. 
A  vast  amount  of  handwriting  must 
be  done  by  each  student,  therefore, 
handwriting  should  be  taught  to 
each  student  even  if  he  never  had 
occasion  to  use  much  handwriting  in 
later  life.  Most  people  are  required 
to  do  a  certain  amount  of  hand- 
writing and  it  must  be  very  embar- 


rassing to  be  compelled  to  continual- 
ly apologize  for  ones  poor  handwrit- 
ing. Really  every  adult  should  be 
able  to  do  what  a  third  grader  is 
required  to  do  in  school.  Persons  who 
lightly  joke  about  their  poor  hand- 
writing fool  only  themselves. 

A  little  time  devoted  each  day  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  handwrit- 
ing is  time  well  spent.  Every  grade 
student  should  receive  regular  daily 
drills  in  handwriting.  Even  high 
school  students  should  be  required  to 
reach  and  maintain  a  standard  of 
handwriting  which  he  can  quickly 
and  easily  write  and  which  others 
can  read  without  too  much  effort. 


Ohere  are  three  words,  the  sweetest  words  in  all  human  speech. 
^Uore  sweet  than  all  the  songs  of  birds.or  pages  poets  preach, 
Ohis  life  map  be  a  ualc  of  tears,  a  sad  and  dreary  thing. 
Ohree  words,  and  trouble  disappears,  and  birds  begin  to  sing. 
Ohrcc  words  and  all  the  roses  bloom.the  sun  begins  to  shine. 
Ohrce  words  will  dissipate  the  gloom  and  water  turn  to  wine. 
j£>hree  words  will  cheer  the  saddest  daps 
cHouc  pouf  ^rong.bu  heck; 
CHis  another,  sweeter  phrase 


and  which   fs 


effective  in 
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Lessons  In  Handwriting 


By,    THE    EDUCATOR   STAFF 


"A  few   minutes   practice   each   day  will   drive   poor    handwriting   away." 

Now  that  we  have  practiced  the  copies  given  in  the  September  issue,  let's  stop  and  check  on  our  progress. 
Have  we  practiced  enough  ovals  to  develop  a  free  swing  and  a  light  touch  ?  Modern  procedure  frowns  on  too  much 
movement  exercise  practice,  but  remember  Mills,  Doner,  Zaner,  and  a  host  of  the  other  skillful  boys  filled  acres  of 
this  type  of  practice. 

Let  us  re-read  the  instruction  on  pages  6  and  7  of  the  September  issue,  also  read  any  instructions  on  position 
you  have  access  to. 

Check   the   following: 

1.  Do  I  write  with   a  free  hand? 

2.  Do  I   carry  the  weight  of  the  hand  on  the    third  and  fourth  fingers? 

3.  Am   I   cramping   any   part   of   the   hand  ? 

4.  Does   my   holder   point   to   the   shoulder? 

5.  Has   the   oil   been   cleaned   from   the   point   of   each  new  pen? 

6.  Does   my   thumb    joint   work   excessively? 

7.  Do  I  dip  ink  carefully  or  do  I  stab  at  the   ink  in  the  well  ? 

8.  Do  I   study  each  letter  in  the   copy  before  I    practice? 

9.  Do  I  compare  my  efforts  with  the   copy   to   find   out  where  I   can   improve? 
10.  Do    I   practice    enough   each   day? 


(3  (3  (3  C  (3  (3  (3(3(3(3  3  3  <3  (3  3 


The  C  is  almost  a  complete  oval.    Begin  with  a  loop  and  swing  the  oval  gracefully  and  easily  around  the  loop. 
Keep  the  downstrokes  parallel.    The  loop   and  the  large   oval  should  slant  in  the  same  direction. 

Make  a  line  of  C's   and   a  line  of  O's.    Then   a  line   with   them   mixed   up.     Avoid   shading  the   downstrokes. 

End  the  C  the  same  as  you  would  end  a  small  i. 


2^£^ 


(y^C^cy^O^^C^cr 


<7-" 


This   copy  will  serve   as  a  review  of  the   capital  O    and  prepare  for  the  small  o.    Swing  the  exercises  with  a 
light,   free   movement.    Notice   the   slant. 


Keep  the   connecting  stroke  between  letters  high  along   the   headline. 

In  this  copy  pay  special   attention   to   the  small  o.     See  that  it  is  different  from  the  a.    The  o  finishes  along 
the  headline.    Try  a  quick  revolving  movement  using  the   little   finger   as   a   pivot. 
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o-cro-  crcr 


era  a  era  cr  crcx 


Practice   these  words   always   having  some  one   thing    in  mind   to   accomplish.   To   help  you  we  have   indicated 
several   of   the   important   things. 


CS^L-c^t^ 


See   if   your   writing   compared   favorably   with   that    done  by  your  parents   in   "the  good  old  days."    Yes,   you 
can  beat  it. 


Practicing  on  the  board  is  fun  and  it  helps  improve    some   of   those   tough   letters. 
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Take  the  oil  off  new  pens  by  placing  the  pen  in   your   mouth   for   a   few   minutes. 


The  A  is  composed  of  an  oval  and  straight  line.  It  is  well,   therefore,  to  strengthen  the  oval  and  straight  line 
movement,   by   working   on   above   exercise.    Keep   the   fingers  from  acting  and  swing  the  arm  from  the  shoulder. 


6its  ^>' 


The  two  turns  at  the  base  line  should  be  the  same  in    rounding, 
letter  at  the  top.    At  least  avoid   a  large  opening. 


Both   should   rest    on    the   baseline.     Close    the 


Study  the  arrows  and  dots  and  work  on  the  different  words  paying  special  attention  to  slant.  In  this  copy  we 
show  how  you  can  test  the  accuracy  of  the  slant  of  your  own  writing  by  drawing  test   slant  lines. 

The  capital  and  the  small  a  are  similar  in  formation.  The  capital  is  three  times  as  tall  as  the  small  a  and 
finishes  at  one-third  the  height,  while  in  the  small  letter  the  finish  is  as  high  as  the  small  a.  Begin  the  A  with  an 
oval  motion  and  swing  into  a  straight  line  motion.  This  will  give  you  a  rather  slanting  beginning  oval.  Many, 
however,  have  to  guard  against  getting  the  A  too  wide.  See  how  nearly  your  A  fits  into  the  same  space  occupied 
by  the  capital  O. 


In  preparing  for  the  i  it  is  well  to  practice  underturn  exercises  and  letters  first  at  the  blackboard.  Keep  the 
turns  evenly  rounding  at  the  baseline  and  the  points  sharp  at  the  top.  Get  the  downstrokes  straight  and  slanting 
uniformly. 


Your  head  should  be  held  up  and  your  eyes  not  too  close  to  your  work. 
Sit  up,  don't  slouch. 
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The  beginning-  and  ending  strokes  of  the  i  should  be  the  same  length,  slant  and  curve.  They  should  be  inter- 
changeable, and  are  made  from  the  lower  right  section  of  the  oval.  Begin  with  a  curve  and  end  with  a  curve  gliding 
in  and  out  of  the  letter  freely.  Pay  special  attention  to  the  finishing  stroke.  Never  end  with  a  straight  line  care- 
lessly made  to  the  right.    Always  finish  the  letter  with  the   arm  traveling  in  an  oval  direction. 

One  of  the  easiest  and  least  skillful  things  to  make  in  handwriting  is  the  i  dot.  Anyone  should  have  enough 
skill  to  dot  the  i  neatly  and  accurately.  Few,  however,  do.  Place  the  dot  directly  in  line  above  the  i  twice  as  high  as 
the  i  is  high.  Criticize  severely  the  student  who  places  the  dot  way  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  other  letters.  This 
is   confusing   and   makes  writing  difficult   to   read. 


(X^Gu^G^^lU^Q^^Oi^Q^ 


Do  you  practice  some  each  day?    Keep  your  tools  in  good  condition.    A  workman  is  known  by  the  condition  of 
his   tools. 


Keep   the   downstrokes   light   and   all   slanting   in   the   same   direction. 
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An  Overview  of  Handwriting 

HAROLD    S.    RITCHIE,    Assistant    Superintendent,    Patersnn,    New    Jersey 


Writing  is  so  generally  accepted 
as  a  necessary  school  subject  that 
it  is  seldom  asked  to  justify  its  ex- 
istence in  school  programs.  Yet  it 
should  be  examined  from  time  to 
time  and  made  to  prove  its  right  to 
be  there.  Can  it  so  justify  itself  in  a 
modern  society  of  typewriters,  radios, 
telephones,  and  other  speedy  and 
effortless  ways  of  communication? 
Except  for  signatures,  how  much 
writing  does  the  average  adult  use? 
Are  medical  doctors  poor  doctors 
for  their  notoriously  bad  handwriting 
on  the  average  prescription? 

Few  people  realize  the  number  of 
typewriters  in  home  use.  The  man- 
ager of  a  typewriter  agency  serving 
an  area  of  300,000  people  estimated 
that  40%  to  50%  of  the  population 
have  home  typewriters.  His  figures 
were  based  on  a  personal  experience 
of  over  thirty  years.  A  sampling  of 
several  classes  in  different  schools 
indicated  these  figures  were  correct 
for  schools  in  better  neighborhoods, 
but  too  high  for  low  economic  groups. 
However,  at  the  highest  possible 
figure,  typewriting  clearly  has  not 
replaced  handwriting,  for  more  than 
half  the  population  is  without  the 
service  of  a  typewriter. 

Furthermore,  handwriting  can  also 
be  considered  a  mode  of  thought. 
Few  people  endeavor  to  write  matters 
of  great  importance  directly  on  the 
typewriter  or  to  dictate  such  matters 
without  first  outlining  or  organizing 
it  in  handwriting,  and  many  major 
executives  still  take  time  to  prepare 
a  rough  draft  in  writing  before  dic- 
tating major  speeches  and  other 
important  material.  An  occasional 
author  may  "think  out  loud"  into 
a  recording  device,  but  the  great 
majority  prepare  the  written  script 
first.  Few  people  deny  the  efficacy 
of  handwriting  as  a  stimulus  to 
thought. 

Granting  then  the  need  to  be  able 
to  write,  just  what  do  we  expect  to 
accomplish  from  instruction  in  hand- 
writing? This  answer  is  reasonably 
easy.  A  completely  legible  writing, 
fast  enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes, 
and  not  too  tiring.  Regardless  of  the 
system  of  writing  used  in  any  partic- 


ular community,  none  will  disagree 
with  the  goal  of  clear,  free  and  easy 
writing. 

To  best  meet  the  needs  of  society, 
it  is  wise  to  avoid  all  forms  of  ex- 
tremes or  variations  from  accepted 
practice.  Such  acceptable  practice 
certainly  agrees  about  so-called  nor- 
mal slant;  it  accepts  all  letter 
formations  that  are  not  subject  to 
misinterpretation;  it  frowns  upon 
unusual  letter  forms  and  flourishes 
that   are   confusing.     Succintly,   writ- 


"Today  young  men  and  young 
women  must  not  only  be  indus- 
trious, but  they  must  be  superbly 
educated  in  some  SPECIAL  field 
— and  more  important,  perhaps, 
they  must  have  vivid  personalities, 
a  vast  amount  of  persistence,  and 
a  great  store  of  energy." 

G.   A.  Meadows 


ing  is  meant  to  be  read  by  either 
the  writer  or  others,  and  therefore 
all  things  that  contribute  to  ease  of 
reading  as  well  as  ease  of  writing 
are   to   be   encouraged   and   taught. 

Writing  instruction  has  undergone 
few,  if  any  changes  since  man 
adopted  paper,  pencils,  pen  and  ink 
as  writing  tools.  The  basic  plan  is 
to     have     pupils     copy     purposefully 


from  well  written  examples.  The 
early  copy  book  has  generally  been 
abandoned  because  the  student  cop- 
ied his  first  letter  or  word  from  the 
prepared  copy,  but  then  relied  on  his 
own  copy  thereafter.  He  still  writes 
from  an  example,  either  in  a  writing 
book  or  wall  cards  or  a  teacher's 
blackboard  writing.  It  is  still  neces- 
sary to  have  a  fine  example  before 
the  student  if  he  is  to  achieve  an 
acceptable   standard   of  writing. 

It  is  well  to  point  out,  however, 
that  there  is  more  to  writing  than 
learning  the  formation  of  the  26 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  There  are 
many  variations  that  must  be  taught 
and  learned.  Consider  the  letter  r; 
beside  its  normal  form  it  is  necessary 
to  learn  how  to  write  it  after  an  "a" 
type  letter  and  after  an  "o"  or  "w" 
type.  A  recent  investigation  of  causes 
of  misspelled  words  indicated  that 
actual  lack  of  knowledge  of  writing 
was  a  principal  cause  of  errors  in 
the  third  and  fourth  grades.  Such 
words  as  "wrist"  and  "who"  proved 
extremely  difficult  at  third  grade 
level,  due  entirely  to  writing  diffi- 
culties. 

It  is  sound  to  conclude  that  writ- 
ing is  still  an  indispensible  need  of 
society;  that  it  is  both  a  means  of 
expression  and  a  tool  of  thought;  and 
that  teaching  writing  still  revolves 
around  good  examples  thoughtfully 
practiced. 
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WAYNE    CO.    PENMANSHIP    CONTEST 

Each  year  the  schools  of  Wayne  County,  Wooster,  Ohio,  prepare  an 
exhibit  for  the  Wayne  County  Fair.  The  Wayne  County  Fair  Board  is  quite 
liberal  in  awarding  prizes.  In  handwriting,  each  grade  may  compete  for  four 
prizes  and  in  Grades  5  through  12  individual  prizes  are  given  pupils  who 
display  their  handwriting  work  in  four  subjects — the  four  specimens  are 
arranged  attractively  on  large  squares  of  cardboard.  Many  prizes  are  given 
pupils  in  the  high  schools  for  attractive  note  books  and  work  in  art.  The  art 
specimens  are  judged  by  a  competent  art  supervisor  and  the  handwriting 
specimens  by  a  field  supervisor  of  the  Zaner-Bloser  Company  of  Columbus, 
Ohio.  This  year  the  exhibit  was  larger  than  usual  and  the  prizes  went  to 
the  following  pupils: 


GRADE 

ONE 

Prize 

Name 

School 

First 

Gary    Musselman 

Apple   Creek 

(Cursive) 

Second 

Edward   Suttle 

Apple    Creek 

(Cursive) 

Third 

Mabel  Miller 

Apple    Creek 

(Cursive) 

Fourth 

Fannie  Miller 

Salt  Creek  No 

.  5    (Cursive) 

First 

Thomas  Stout 

Shreve 

(Print) 

Second 

Roger  Sparr 

Shreve 

(Print) 

Third 

Jacqueline   Russell 

Shreve 

(Print) 

Fourth 

Sammy  Yockey 

Shreve 

(Print) 

GRADE 

TWO 

First 

David  Wells 

Shreve 

(Print) 

Second 

Beverly  Crosby 

Fredericksburg 

(Print) 

Third 

Kay  Eason 

Shreve 

(Print) 

Fourth 

Mary  Jane  Wachtel 

Shreve 

(Print) 

First 

Carolyn   Amstutz 

Apple   Creek 

(Writing) 

Second 

Frances   Smith 

West   Salem 

(Writing) 

Third 

Dick  Butdorf 

West   Salem 

(Writing) 

Fourth 

Jerry  Moser 

Apple    Creek 

(Writing) 

GRADE   THREE 

First 

Sally   Musselman 

Apple    Creek 

(Writing) 

Second 

Phyllis  Scheufler 

Apple   Creek 

(Writing) 

Third 

Mattie  Hochstetler 

Apple    Creek 

(Writing) 

Fourth 

Betty  Troyer 

Apple   Creek 

(Writing) 

GRADE 

FOUR 

First 

Elaine  Burns 

Apple  Creek 

Second 

Robert  Balliett 

West  Salem 

Third 

Martha  Hutchison 

Smithville 

Fourth 

Ann  Gerstenslager 

Creston 

GRADE 

FIVE 

First 

David  W.   Miller 

Salt  Creek 

Second 

Rose  M.  Stoltzfus 

Smithville 

Third 

Sue  Hatfield 

Creston 

Fourth 

Virginia  Snoddy 

Creston 

GRADE 

1  SIX 

First 

Betty  Hines 

West  Salem 

Second 

Carolyn  Cabell 

Creston 

Third 

Edith  Weaver 

Chester 

Fourth 

Flora  Austin 

Shreve 

GRADE   SEVEN 

First 

Arlene  Smucker 

Smithville 

Second 

Alice  Miller 

Apple  Creek 

Third 

Jeanne   McBride 

West  Salem 

Fourth 

Norma  Kuntz 

Chester 

GRADE  EIGHT 

First 

Saloma   D.    Hershberger 

Salt  Creek  No 

.  5 

Second 

Carolina   A.    Hershberger 

Salt  Creek  No 

5 

Third 

Louella  Baker 

West   Salem 

Fourth 

Emma  Schlaback 

Fredericksburg 

HANDWRITING    DEPARTMENT 

N.  J.   Educational  Association 
OFFICERS    1947 

President: 

MRS.  IRENE  K.   ACKER 
Supervisor   of   Handwriting 
Kearney,  N.  J. 

Vice-President : 

MRS.    MARGARET   TRUEMAN 
Supervisor  of  Handwriting 
Paterson,   N.  J. 

Secretary: 

MRS.   HELEN   R.   RIDDLER 
Massachusetts  Ave.   School 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Treasurer : 

MRS.   HELEN  Y.   SHAFER 
Dunellen,   N.   J. 
Supervisor  of  Handwriting 

CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES: 

Advisory  and   Publications: 

MISS  OLIVE  MELLON 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Exhibit  and   Publicity: 

MISS    GRACE    PHARAZYN 
Margate  City,  N.  J. 
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Kearny,  N.  J. 
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Handbook  Sales: 
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NO    MATTER    HOW 
OR   WHERE    I    STAND 

No  matter  how  or  where  I  stand 

In  Heaven's  courts  above, 

Right    here    on    earth    my    work    is 

planned, 
A  work  of  light  and  love; 
Though  I  be  lowest  in  the  ranks 
Of  those  who  DO  and  TRY, 
Yet  will   I  do   my  very  best: 
"   'At's   right,"   says  I   to   I; 
My  work,   to   help   set  captives  free, 
And  yet,  with  loving  ties 
To  bind   all  souls  in  Brotherhood, 
Make  Earth  a  Paradise; 
Help  men  to  think,  on  self  rely, 
"They'll  save  themselves,"  says  I  tol. 
Guy  H.   Lockwood 
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HOW   TO    START 

QUESTION:  What  is  the  ideal 
way  to  teach  beginning  writing — 
with  a  few  or  with  the  whole  class? 

ANSWER:  Upon  entering  school 
children  are  excited,  afraid,  and  are 
not  familiar  with  schoolroom  condi- 
tions. The  teachers  first  objective 
should  be  to  dispel  any  fear  and  to 
familiarize  the  children  with  school- 
room procedure.  At  first  very  little 
writing  can  be  expected,  but  the 
foundation  for  writing  can  be  started. 
The  children  are  sent  to  the  board 
in  convenient  sized  groups  depending 
upon  conditions.  Many  little  things 
have  to  be  taught  like  going  to  the 
board  in  order,  position  at  the  board, 
how  to  hold  the  chalk,  where  to 
write,  and  with  which  hand.  In  these 
first  days  the  teacher  can  discover 
which  hand  the  child  uses  naturally 
and  gauge  her  instructions  to  fit  the 
child.  She  can  do  a  good  job  of  creat- 
ing a  desire  in  the  children  to  write 
like  older  persons. 

Some  of  the  pre-writing  work  on 
the  board  might  profitable  be  to 
make  some  simple  object  with  which 
the  child  is  familiar,  using  circles  or 
straight  lines.  Select  objects  like 
ball,  bat,  etc.  This  might  be  an  ob- 
ject discussed  in  the  language  lesson. 
Follow  this  with  writing  the  word  or 
a  story  about  the  object. 

This  question  cannot  be  answered 
"yes"  or  "no".  Perhaps  it  can  be 
done  successfully  one  way  at  one 
time  and  the  other  way  at  another 
time.  The  method  of  procedure 
should  be  determined  by  the  condi- 
tions. Where  the  class  is  large  and 
time  is  limited  the  entire  class  can 
be  shown  many  things  as  a  class, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  give  much 
individual  help.  Many  small  children 
cannot  at  first  understand  the  correct 
way  to  hold  the  chalk  or  a  pencil 
even  with  individual  help.    Constant 


repetition  is  necessary  to  get  pupils 
to  grasp  position,  movement,  and 
letter  forms. 

A  generous  mixture  of  individual 
instruction  with  class  instruction 
seems  to  produce  the  best  results. 

Some  classes  are  more  advanced 
or  more  adept  than  others,  and  each 
teacher  must  plan  her  instructions 
accordingly.  No  one  can  tell  her 
what  to  do  in  advance.  A  teacher 
should  prepare  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  and  meet  each  situation  to 
the  best  of  her  ability. 


"I  know  of  nothing  so  distinguish- 
ing about  an  applicant  for  a  posi- 
tion than  a  good  handwriting.  I 
believe  it  does  more  to  land  a  job 
than  anything  else.  Good  penman- 
ship is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
accomplishments  one  takes  from 
the   schoolroom." 


WHEN    TO    START 

QUESTION:  When  should  one  be- 
gin the  teaching  of  writing?  Isn't 
First  Grade  too  soon? 

ANSWER:  Children  are  required 
to  do  written  work  in  language  and 
other  subjects  early  in  their  school 
life.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
begin  to  teach  correct  handwriting 
habits  and  forms  of  letters  as  soon 
as   written  work  is   required. 

Years  ago  when  small  Cursive  or 
adult  writing  was  taught  to  begin- 
ners it  was  somewhat  of  a  strain  on 
the  immature  children  in  the  first 
grade.  The  use  of  large  forms  in 
primary  grades  has  made  the  work 
easier  on  the  children  and  the  teach- 
er. The  large  forms  permit  the  child 
to  write  with  less  effort  and  strain. 

The  Manuscript  form  of  writing 
has  done  much  to  bridge  the  gap 
between    the    immature    period    and 


the  more  advanced  skillful  periods. 
Manuscript  writing  consists  of  circles 
and  straight  lines  and  does  not  re- 
quire a  continuous  movement  as  in 
Cursive.  It  is  very  simple  and  easy 
to  use.  The  skill  required  to  form 
connected  Cursive  writing  is  not  re- 
quired in  Manuscript  writing.  This 
permits  children  to  begin  writing 
little  stories  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  school  life  without  any  ill  effects 
on  his  health  and  with  the  least 
effort. 

Some  teachers  seem  greatly  con- 
cerned over  a  child's  ability  to  ex- 
press thought,  but  little  concerned 
over  how  he  does  it.  This  attitude 
will  permit  a  child  to  form  cramped 
habits  of  writing  which  are  difficult 
to  overcome  later.  Usually  these  bad 
habits  stick  to  the  child  and  become 
a   permanent   handicap. 

In  Manuscript  or  any  first  grade 
writing  much  attention  should  be 
given  to  position,  freedom,  and  the 
manner  of  writing  so  that  bad  habits 
may  be  avoided.  By  so  doing  better 
permanent  writing  will   result. 


SECURES    ENGROSSING 
POSITION 

C.  J.  Costaras,  the  Zanerian  trained 
G.  I.  Student  left  recently  for  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.  to  work  in  the  Dennis  & 
Baird   Engrossing   Studios. 


Albert  P.  Meub,  the  expert  penman 
of  1944  Loma  Vista  St.,  Pasadena  7, 
Calif.,  is  turning  out  some  very  fine 
ornamental  penmanship  as  shown  by 
envelopes  and  specimens  received 
from  him. 


Engrossers  generally  report  that 
they  have  about  all  the  work  they 
can   handle   without   additional   help. 


Practical  Engrossing 
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By   E.    H.    McGHEE,    143    E.    State   Street,    Trenton,    N.    J. 
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Type  Lesson  .... 
Word  Writing  on  Paper 


I.    Subject  Matter 

A.  The   Teacher's   Aim 

1.  General. 

a )  To  motivate  writing 
through  an  activity. 

b )  To  write  words  arising 
from  the  activity  —  the 
planting  of  narcissus 
bulbs. 

2.  Specific. 

a)  To  write  the  word  bulbs, 
"iving  special  attention 
to  the  letter  b  and  to  the 
combinations    bu,    bs,    lb. 

B.  What   is   to   be   taught. 

1.  Origin   of   problem 

a)  A  number  of  nature 
study  lessons  centered 
around  the  planting  of 
narcissus  bulbs  and 
watching  them  grow. 
Through  the  children's 
interests  a  list  of  words 
to  be  written  was  sug- 
gested by  the  children. 
The  word  bulbs  was  chos- 
en from  the  list  of  words. 

2.  Old  knowledge 

a)  The  children  have  al- 
ready practiced  the  let- 
ters in  other  words  in 
writing  and   spelling. 

3.  New   knowledge 

a)  The  difficult  combin- 
ations— bu,    bs,   lb. 

II.     Equipment 

A.  Paper  8  x  10%,  ruled  the  long 
way. 

B.  Pencil — Dixon's  Laddies  No.  304. 

C.  Alphabet   strips. 

D.  Blackboard. 

E.  Chart — showing  proper  position 
of  arm,   hand   and  pencil. 

F.  Paper  cutting  of  narcissus  bulbs 
in  bowl,  mounted  on  gaily  colored 
paper — poster. 

in.     Method 

A.  Children  choose  the  word  to  be 
written   for   the   day — bulbs. 

B.  Teacher  writes  the  word  on  the 
blackboard. 

C.  Children    study    teacher's   word. 

1.  Height   of   letters. 

2.  Slant  of  letters. 


PEARL  YEAGEB 

Atlantic    City    Schools,    Grade   Two 

3.  Swing  over  in  b. 

4.  Swing   between   letters. 

Teacher  calls  attention  to  posi- 
tion of  the  body. 

Children  look  at  chart  to  see  if 
arm  is  properly  placed  and  pen- 
cil properly  held. 

Teacher    calls    attention     to    ar- 
rangement  of   paper. 
Children  write  the  word.    Teach- 
er  guides   their  writing   by   such 
expressions   as: 

1.  Round  —  up,  slant,  up, 
over,  —  b. 
Children  compare  their  word 
with  teacher's  model  on  black- 
board to  notice  points  for  im- 
provement. 

Children    discuss    difficult    letter 
and      combinations      of      letters 
which    need    additional    drill. 
Drill.     The    result    of    children's 
discussion   of   difficulties. 

1.  b  -  Emphasizing  the  pause 
and  final  swing. 

2.  bu  -  Emphasizing  the  final 


swing  of  b  in  combination 
with  a  one  space  letter. 

3.  bs  -  Emphasizing  the  final 
swing  of  b  in  combination 
with  one  space  letter  which 
extends   above   the  line. 

4.  lb  -  Emphasizing  the  con- 
necting line  of  two  two 
spaced  letters,  lb  calling 
attention  to  the  difficulty 
in   b. 

Children  having  special  difficulty 
are  given  individual  help  at  the 
blackboard. 

Comparison  of  writing  with 
alphabet  strips   follows. 

Word  is  rewritten  by  children  as 
a  test  to  show  improvement  on 
discovered  difficulties. 

Criticism  by  children  of  each 
other's  writing  keeping  in  mind 
points  of  emphasis  brought  out 
in   discussion. 

Children  add  word  to  the  list 
which  is  to  be  written  for  the 
writing   poster. 


'/ 


These    scraps    came    in    a   letter    from    F.    A.    HATCHETT    of    Benton,    lllin 
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This   is   a  late    picture   of   our   President,    R.    E.    Bloser.     When    C'hristos  J.   (ostaras,   a   G.   I.   Student  in  the   Zanerian,   prepared 
his    Zanerian    College    Diploma    he    insisted    upon    having    this    picture    taken. 


By  S.    D.    TODD,    Salt   Lake   City,    I'tah 
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Lesson  in  the  Queen  of  Arts 


By    the    Editorial    Staff 


A  few  minutes  ago  a  penman 
stated  that  he  could  write  names  in 
ornamental  penmanship  all  day  and 
not  get  tired.  The  constant  change 
in  names  makes  each  signature  dif- 
ferent to  write.  Each  one  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  ones  ability.  We  have 
written  the  names  of  many  penmen 
who  remark,  "Never  saw  it  written 
with  that  combination  before." 

To  be  able  to  write  names  quickly 
and  well  requires  skill,  training  and 
quick  thinking.  Practicing  new  com- 
binations of  letters  does  keep  one  as 


they  say  "On  his  toes".  Some  simple 
ornamental  or  flourished  styles  of 
penmanship  given  in  this  course  may 
be  good  to  introduce  to  the  business 
penmanship  class  to  make  them 
think — to  get  them  out  of  a  rut. 
These  should  be  used  as  exercises 
only  and  not  as  final  styles  for  busi- 
ness purposes.  Ornamental  penman- 
ship is  a  style  which  should  be  used 
mainly  as  a  fine  art,  or  a  means  of 
improving  the  simpler  and  more 
practical  styles  of  business  writing. 
To  succeed  in  ornamental  penman- 
ship you  need  to  use  a  free  arm 
movement   for    the   large    strokes   or 


flourishes.  The  strokes  must  be  made 
fast  enough  to  keep  out  the  kinks 
in  the  line.  If  the  movement  of  the 
pen  is  fast  enough  it  is  impossible 
to  get  awkward  kinks  and  a  labored 
line.  Again  if  the  movement  is  too 
slow  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  clean, 
freelooking  line. 

Keep  the  oblique  tin  part  of  your 
penholder  held  up  level  so  that  both 
nibs  of  the  pen  press  evenly  on  the 
paper.  In  this  position  the  pen  will 
produce  the  smoothest  shades  and 
last  the  longest. 

Learn  to  run  the  pen  over  the 
paper  with  a  free  swing  and  a  light 
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The    above    copies    were    by    E.    A.    Ll'PFER. 
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pressure.  Try  swinging  the  pen 
around  over  a  piece  of  scrap  paper 
letting  the  pen  go  in  any  direction 
with  no  attempt  to  form  letters. 
This  may  help  you  at  first  in  getting 
a   light   feeling. 

Most  capitals  and  flourishes  are 
made  with  a  large  movement  de- 
veloped   from    the    shoulder,    letting 


the  elbow  slide  as  in  large  swing  to 
be  even  slightly  raised  from  the 
desk. 

In  small  letters  one  can  use  differ- 
ent movements  —  finger,  arm  and 
combined.  The  pen  may  be  raised 
often.  Results  rather  than  manner 
of   doing   are   important. 

A   person   with   short   fingers   may 


find  it  expedient  to  use  more  arm 
movement  than  the  one  who  has  long 
fingers  and  uses  considerable  finger 
action.  Loop  letters  are  often  made 
by  using  considerable  finger  action 
while  capitals  like  O  can  be  made 
best  with  arm  movement.  Experi- 
ment and  study  to  find  the  best  way 
you  can  do  it. 


A  Lesson  on  Small  Letters 


nplete    alphabet    <>1    small    letters 


made    by    RENE*    Gl'IIXARD,    Box    :i:*4,    Evanston,    III. 
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R.  R.  Reed  Penman  Extraordinary 


Compiled    from    the    St.    Joseph    News-Press 


R.  R.  Reed  is  the  principal  of 
Platt-Gard  Business  University,  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  and  its  penmanship 
expert. 

Mr.  Reed  developed  an  early  love 
for  penmanship  and  has  made  a  life's 
study  of  pen  art  and  the  pedagogy 
of  it.  His  own  abilities  and  his 
hobbies  of  collecting  penholders  and 
specimens  of  fine  handwriting  have 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the 
best  scribes  of  this  country  and  many 
abroad.  He  has  taught  and  promoted 
penmanship  as  his  regular  duties.  He 
has  also  developed  a  showier  side  of 
the  profession,  which,  of  course,  is 
more  interesting  to  the  public. 

He  has  done  a  great  volume  of 
professional  penmanship  and  en- 
grossing, such  as  making  complete 
certificates  and  diplomas  for  schools 
and  organizations,  honor  rolls  and 
resolutions  for  churches  and  societies. 
Mr.  Reed  estimates  that  he  has  en- 
grossed some  50,000  names  on  di- 
plomas, including  all  the  graduates 
of  all  the  high  schools  in  St.  Joseph 
for  the  past  twelve  years. 

For  a  good  many  years  Mr.  Reed 
has  written  his  own  signature  in 
many  fantastic  designs.  Several 
years  ago  in  Believe  It  Or  Not,  by 
Robert  Ripley,  one  of  his  signatures 
appeared  which  was  constructed  in 
a  continuous  line  without  the  begin- 
ning or  ending  strokes  showing. 

While  Mr.  Reed  has  done  a  great 
amount  of  spectacular  quick  work 
to  inspire  interest  in  penmanship 
much  of  his  penwork  in  special  fields 
of  lettering  has  been  done  not 
hurriedly,  but  executed  painstakingly, 
calculating  and  measuring  with  a 
draftsman's  attention  to  balance  and 
detail. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  "trick  writ- 
ing," if  one  may  call  it  that.  Mr. 
Reed  can  stand  at  a  blackboard  and 
write  a  word  on  the  top  line;  then, 
without  hesitation,  continue  to  the 
second  line  where  the  word  will  be 
written  upside  down;  to  the  third 
line  where  it  comes  out  backward 
and  to  the  fourth  line  where  it  ap- 
pears both  upside  down  and  back- 
wards. 


Also  the  expert  can  write  simul- 
taneously the  same  word  twice  on 
the  blackboard.  His  left  hand  follows 
the  normal  course  of  writing  while 
his  right  hand  is  engaged  in  writing 
the  word  backward,  both  hands 
meeting  in   the  center  of   the   board. 

Here's  a  trick  of  concentration 
which  Mr.   Reed  suggests: 

Write  the  word  "house,"  but  as 
you  do  it  spell  out  loud  the  word 
"horse."  Now,  try  writing  horse  and 
spelling  out  house.  Try  to  do  this 
several  times  with  some  rapidity  and 
see  what  happens  to  you! 

Here's  a  less  difficult  one  which 
the  penman  offers.  Write  for  several 
times  the  figures  7  and  2.  When  you 
write  seven  say  "two"  and  vice  versa. 
Was   that  easier? 

Perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  the  pen 
expert  to  dwell  too  much  on  his  more 
spectacular  pursuits,  as  it  is  in  the 
teaching  of  penmanship  that  his  real 
career  lies. 

Born  in  Springdale,  Arkansas,  he 
attended  rural  and  village  schools 
of  his  home  state  and  the  Pea  Ridge 
Masonic  School,  with  normal  and 
business  degrees  from  other  colleges. 

His  interest  in  pen  art  and  its 
pedagogy  was  developed  early.  Mr. 
Reed  was  director  of  penmanship  in 
the  Ferris  Institute  at  Big  Rapids, 
Michigan  for  10  years.    He  has  writ- 


ten articles  for  the  two  leading  pen- 
manship journals,  American  Penman 
(this  magazine  was  discontinued 
many  years  ago),  and  the  Educator, 
and  has  been  a  frequent  speaker  on 
educational  association  convention 
programs  in  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
Kansas  City. 

He  served  as  secretary  and  as 
chairman  of  the  penmanship  section 
of  the  National  Commercial  Teach- 
ers' Federation. 

Mr.  Reed  wrote  a  course  in  Busi- 
ness Writing  which  was  published  in 
serial  form.  He  also  published 
"Analysis,  Synthesis  and  Classifica- 
tion of  Letter  Forms."  All  of  the 
work  of  engrossing  diplomas  and  so 
forth  has  been  in  addition  to  his 
regular  teaching  of  commercial  sub- 
jects in  prominent  schools  for  the 
past  29  years. 

Whenever  Mr.  Reed  starts  a  class 
in  penmanship  he  asks  each  student 
for  samples  of  handwriting.  These 
he  keeps  on  file  and  at  the  end  of 
the  course  asks  for  another  specimen. 
Naturally  many  students  look  in 
amazement  at  their  first  scratching 
efforts. 

"Illegibility  is  the  major  sign  of 
many  modern  writers.  The  awkward 
way  they  hold  a  pen  or  pencil  tends 

(Continued   from   Page   31) 
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This  is  a  photograph  of  a  piece  of  engrossing  done  by  J.  L.  BETHEL,  Box  972,  Bartlesville.  Oklahoma. 
The  original  was  presented  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips.  Surely  anyone  would  appreciate  a  beautiful  illumi- 
nated piece  of  work  such  as  this  on  any  birthday  or  wedding  anniversary.  More  of  this  type  of  work 
should    be   sold   to   the    public. 
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Lessons  In  Broad  Pen  Lettering 

Copies   by   A.    \1.    GROVE,    Kassell   Engrossing   Studio,    Chicago,    III. 

Comments  by  The   Educator   Staff 

RAPID    BROAD    PEN    ROMAN 

We  suggest  that  you  study  the  Roman  alphabet  in  connection  with  this  alphabet.  Base  your  letters  as  much 
as  you  can  upon  the  romans.  Study  the  little  serifs  at  the  top  of  b,  v,  d,  h,  k,  1,  etc.  Notice  how  the  serifs  are 
made  on  the  bottom  of  h,  i,  k,  1,  m,  and  n. 

Use   pure  India   ink.    Dip   ink   sparingly.    If   you   get   too  much  ink  on  your  pen  you  will  get  a  blot. 

Keep  the  hairline  thin.  Be  sure  to  connect  the  several  parts  of  each  letter  like  the  m  and  n.  This  can  be  done 
with  the  broad  pen  as  you  go  along.    Keep  the  circular   letters  full   and  rounding. 

The  copy  is  well  spaced.    Study  it. 

Keep  your  letters  vertical.  If  necessary  draw  a  few  vertical   pencil   lines   in   the   beginning. 

Keep  your  paper  straight  in  front  of  you  with  the  edges  parallel  with  the  edges  of  the  desk.  Pull  the  down- 
strokes  straight  towards  the  body.  Keep  the  hand  over  on  the  side  to  form  a  firm  foundation.  With  this  position 
you  will  get  smoother  lines. 


abcdcro'hijklmnopqrstuvw 
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This    is    a    C.    P.    ZANER    specimen — il    surely    is    a    beauty. 
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A  Series  of  Flourishes 

SNOW   BIRDS  No.  9 

By  F.  B.  COURTNEY,  13365  Cherrylann  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 


This  nourish 


made  by   F.   B.   COURTNEY,   very  recently.     We  marvel   at   Mr.   Courtney's  skill. 


Subscriptions    and    articles   are 
always  welcome. 


EDWARD    C.    MILLS 

Script    Specialists    for    Engraving    Purposes 
P.    O.    Drawer   983  Rochester   3,    N.    Y'. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms;  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By    appointment    only. 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    H.    H.    Hutzel    and 

daughter  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va„  re- 
cently stopped  at  the  Zanerian  while 
on  their  way  to  Springfield,  O., 
where  their  daughter  will  enroll  as 
a  student  in  the  Wittenburg  College. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  family  to 
see  where  Mr.  Hutzel  received  his 
education  in  penmanship.  Mr.  Hutzel 
is  an  accountant  and  fine  penman. 

His  Zanerian  certificate  today 
hangs  in  his  office  where  it  is  ad- 
mired by  all  who  visit  his  office. 


OBLIQUE    PENHOLDERS 

The  opportunity  is  offered  all  who  wish  to 
acquire  MASTERY'  OF  CONTROL  in  hand- 
writing with  the  least  effort  and  little 
expense.      The    finest    qualities    are: 

1.  "STRAHM    'SPECIAL'  "    Compound, 
Models 

2.  "STRAHM"    Compound,    Standard 
Models 

3.  "STRAHM"    Compound,     Crow    Quill 
Models 

4.  "STRAHM"    Compound,    Long    Round 
Models 

All    handmade    designed    for    beginners    of 
handwriting     and     professional     penmen. 
Prices    right.        Send    for    FREE    circulars. 

Address : 

F.    L.    TOWER.    601    W.    Pleasant    St., 
Hammonton,    New    Jersey 
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The  Andersons 


This  is  Major  &  Mrs.  F.  O.  Ander- 
son, 216  Marquette  Ave.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Major  Anderson  has  been  with 
the  Salvation  Army  for  many  years 
and    has    rendered    faithful    efficient 


service.  He  is  also  a  skilled  penman 
as  the  accompanying  signature  in- 
dicates. Some  of  his  fine  work  and 
contributions  have  appeared  in  our 
columns  from  time  to  time. 


fTO.Anc/erson    '/7 


By    MAJOR    F.    O.    ANDERSON,    216    Marquette    Ave.,    Minneapolis. 
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Modem  high-grade   script  by  C.   M.   HOOSE,   224  Cliveden   Avenue,   Glenside,    Pa. 
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Carl  Oscar  Ellefson 


nf    Handwriting,     lliilnlh    Busii 


Born,  Fosston,  Minn.,  Dec.  18, 
1890.    (on  farm) 

After  finishing  High  School,  (Foss- 
ton High  School)  he  spent  a  year  at 
ANSGAR  COLLEGE,  Hutchinson, 
Minnesota,  where  he  pursued  a  course 
in  Penmanship  and  Art  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Falle  Nelson.  Later, 
at  Crookston,  Minn,  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Prof.  Oscar  J. 
Hanson,  the  veteran  Penman  and 
Business  College  owner  who  later 
located  in  Fargo,  N.  D.  Mr.  Hanson 
showed  him  a  copy  of  the  EDUCA- 
TOR, which  proved  to  be  his  first 
real  inspiration  in  writing. 

Through  the  medium  of  this  pen- 
manship paper,  Ellefson  began  sys- 
tematically to  study  the  work  of  the 
Old  Masters  —  which  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  its  pages.  (I  might 
mention  here  that  it  looks  like  he 
has  preserved  every  copy  of  the 
Educator  since  1905  —  although  he 
says  he  nearly  lost  the  bulk  of  them 
in  a  Paper  Drive,  during  his  absence) 
He  took  some  correspondence  work 
from  Louis  Madarasz  while  still  in 
High  School.  It  was  Madarasz  who 
predicted  that  some  day  Mr.  Ellefson 
would  become  "Minnesota's  Master 
Penman".  He  also  took  a  correspon- 
dence Course  in  Ornamental  Pen- 
manship from  C.  W.  Ransom,  after 
which  he  secured  a  position  as 
teacher  of  handwriting  in  the  Eclec- 


tic Business  College,  Crookston, 
Minn.,  where  at  the  same  time  he 
completed  a  course  in  Bookkeeping 
and  Office  Practice.  He  earned  his 
tuition    by   teaching   penmanship. 


In  1909  he  drifted  to  Duluth, 
Minnesota,  where  he  was  employed 
for  a  time  in  the  Accounting  Depart- 
ment of  MARSHALL-WELLS  CO., 
where  part  of  his  duties  were  to  fill 
out  all  the  Checks,  in  his  then  al- 
ready quite  proficient  Madaraszian 
Script. 

In  May,  1910  he  was  offered  a 
position  as  bookkeeper  for  PROC- 
TOR WATER  &  LIGHT  COMPANY, 
which  was  just  then  being  organized, 
and  remained  with  this  concern  from 
its  inception  to  its  termination — a 
period  of  32  years.  This  Company 
being  a  subsidiary  of  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation,  who  have  retained  his 
service  in  other  departments. 

During  all  these  years  Ellefson 
continued  doing  penwork  and  or- 
ganizing Night  Schools  as  a  side  line. 

The  Old  Knights  of  the  Quill  who 
have  inspired  him  most  are  BEH- 
RENSMEYER,  KELCHNER  and 
MADARASZ.  The  beautiful  penwork 
of  Mr.  H.  P.  Behrensmeyer  which 
has  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Educator,  has  spurred  him  on  to 
greater  efforts,  and  from  what  I  can 
gather,  Behrensmeyer  is  his  ideal. 
Mr.  Ellefson  further  states  that  he 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  plea- 
sure and  inspiration  he  has  derived 
through  a  long  period  of  years  from 
the   Educator. 
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His  largest  single  penwork  job 
was  the  filling  out  of  3,000  War  Pro- 
duction Certificates  for  the  Duluth 
Branch  of  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Co. — a  job  which  called  for  com- 
pletion in  a  week's  time  (This  was 
during  the  last  war).  The  Certificates 
were  filled  out  in  what  he  calls 
MADARASZIAN  SCRIPT,  and  were 
delivered  ON  TIME,  in  exchange  for 
a  check  of  $500.00. 

John   Klefstad 


Richard  H.  Stover,  258  W.  55th  St., 
New  York  City,  an  engrosser  in  the 
J.  V.  Haring  Studio,  sent  us  some  of 
his  work  in  lettering  and  designing. 
Mr.  Stover  is  a  young  engrosser,  but 
is  making  splendid  progress  in  en- 
grossing. 

He  and  his  father  have  both  re- 
ceived   training    in    the   Zanerian. 


This  alphabet  is  a  very  good  one  to  use  on  initial  letters  of  resolutions.  The  letters  are  very  beautiful  and  lend  themselves  to  ornament 
and  decoration.  The  alphabet  was  prepared  by  B.  A.  HASTEN,  3315  Lowell  Avenue,  Ix>s  Angeles,  Calif.,  who  is  a  correspondenee 
student.  Notice  the  skillful  inking.  The  lines  are  smooth  and  elean.  We  also  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  uniform  tinting  of 
the  background.  It  is  well  for  students  of  engrossing  to  learn  to  lay  on  a  uniform  flat  tint.  We  suggest  that  you  draw  this  alphabet 
first  in  pencil,  then  ink  it  in  witli  a  fine  pointed  pen.  .Make  the  letters  about  twice  as  large  as  the  original.  Vse  a  4-H  pencil  and  a 
pencilling    and    erasing    until    correct    forms    are    secured. 
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Roundhand  or  Engrossers  Script 

Practice  each  of  the  accompanying  copies.  Make  several  pages  of  each  copy.  By  mastering  one  little  thing  at 
a  time  and  studying  and  practicing  it  you  can  soon  build  up  considerable  knowledge  and  skill.  Remember  that  you 
cannot  succeed  without  both  skill  and  knowledge  of  form.    So,  do  as  much  study  and  practice  as  possible. 

Raise  the  pen  each  time  at  the  baseline.  This  enables  you  to  end  the  shade  before  you  hit  the  baseline  or  rather 
it  aids  you  to  avoid  pulling  the  shade  too  far  around  on  the  turn. 

Get  the  turns  round,  full  and  all  of  even  size.  Turn  your  page  around  and  look  at  it  upside  down.  All  shades 
should  be  on  the  same  slope.    They  should  be  pulled  toward  the  center  of  your  body. 

Notice  where  the  hairlines  join  into  the  shades.  If  the  hairlines  were  continued  they  would  run  along  the  sides 
of  the  shades — never  through  them.    A  slight  space  may  be  left  between  the  shade  and  hairline  on  the  n  and  m. 

Get  plenty  of  contrast  between  hairlines  and  shades.  Study  the  proportion  of  the  shaded  strokes.  You  can  get 
them   too   heavy  or   too   light. 

Uniformity  of  size,  spacing  and  slant  is  important.  Hit  the  head  and  baselines  each  time  with  the  shades.  Do 
not  start  the  taper  on  the  turns  too  high  or  too  low. 

See  that  your  penholder  is  properly  adjusted.  The  Editor  will  gladly  fix  your  holder  if  you  will  include  re- 
turn postage.  Never  force  a  pen  into  the  holder.  You  can  make  a  pen  scratch  by  having  the  tin  which  holds  the 
pen   tight. 
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EQUAL    TURKS 
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The  McGhee  Studio 

Makers  and  designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

Estimates  furnished 

143  East  State  Street 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


The  ability  to  write  Good  Hand- 
writing helps  children  in  their 
daily  school  work  and  in  learning 
to  live  together  and  to  be  more 
useful   citizens. 
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Mer 
'Picture 


CDotk 


cr 


C?kere  is  nokody^ust  like  tier,  tor 
tenderness  and  patience,  forlona^ufferina, 
and  understanding, for  sure  remembrance, 
or  if  need  be,  for  quick  for£etfulness,tkerc 
is  only  one  vUotkertke  wUole world  oer. 
.tveru,  aood  woman  reminds  us  of  ker. 
jEveru,  dimpled  baby  is  aiexi  for  tkouykts 
of  ner.  Violets  and  cello  tones ,  pretty 
trinkets  and  soft  colors,  gentle  deeds  and 
tke  silence  of  tke  J*louse  of  CDorskip,  all 
are  messengers  of  God  wkisperiua,: 

"  (Dot  ker!  CDotker!  " 

Lettered    by    Miss    Fannie   C.    Kendall,    11    Somerset    Avenue,    Beverly,    Mass. 
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Manuscript  Writing 


By    MABEL    ANDERSON 


The  first  weeks  in  school  are  ex- 
citing ones  for  the  little  fellows. 
Everything  is  new  to  them.  They  do 
not  know  what  or  how  to  do  many 
of  the  things  necessary  in  a  well 
organized  school. 

They  must  first  learn  to  live  and 
work  with  others  of  their  same  age. 
It  is  an  interesting  but  taxing  job 
the  first  grade  teacher  has.  She  must 
be  able  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
little  fellows  and  lead  them  along  the 
path  she  wants  them  to  go. 

In  handwriting  she  has  to  teach 
them  correct  habits  of  working  and 
show  them   how  letters   are  made. 

The  first  writing  can  advanta- 
geously be  done  at  the  blackboard 
where    the   work   is   large,    easy   and 


where  the  teacher  can  observe  better 
what  the  pupils  are  doing. 

Most  boys  and  girls  already  have 
the  desire  to  write.  Some  of  them 
may  already  have  a  knowledge  of 
how  to  write.  Often  this  pre-school 
experience  is  a  headache  to  the 
teacher.  If  the  child  has  had  correct 
training  from  a  parent  or  older 
brother  or  sister,  the  child  will  go 
along  with  the  class  better  than  if 
the  child  has  been  left  to  write  in 
some    incorrect   way. 

Bad  habits  are  usually  hard  to 
correct. 

-  Have  the  children  write  on  the 
board  some  easy  word,  such  as  dog, 
cat  or  name  of  some  other  familiar 
object. 


The  word  should  be  written  by  the 
teacher  on  the  board  above  where 
the  child  will  write.  Each  letter 
which  he  cannot  make  should  be 
explained  to  him.  See  his  difficulties, 
then  suggest  ways  of  correcting  the 
mistakes. 

During  these  early  stages  a  teach- 
er should  be  patient,  firm  yet  not  too 
exacting.  Remember  that  at  this  age 
you  can  expect  only  first  grade 
quality. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  teach 
in  these  first  few  weeks  that  it  is 
difficult  to  do  more  than  touch  on  a 
few  of  the  things  you  may  be  re- 
quired  to   give   attention   to. 

Manuscript  is  made  up  of  straight 
lines   and   circles.     Some   practice   on 


THE  DOT  ( • )  SHOWS  WHERE  TO  START 


\       I 


V^X 


Q 


\z 


v~ 


I 


«2 


The  dot  (•)  shows  where  to  start,  the  figure  (I),  which  stroke  to  make  first  and  the  arrow  (*»-»•),  which  way  to  go. 
In  making  "a"  you  start  directly  above  the  dot,  down  the  left  side  and  up  the  right  in  one  stroke  and  add  the  vertical 
line  on  stroke  2. 
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straight  lines  and  circles  will  be 
necessary.  Show  that  the  letters 
should  be  upright,  not  slanting.  The 
circle  is  round  like  an  apple.  Imagi- 
nation plays  an  important  part  in 
most  persons  lives,  so  the  teacher 
can  use  imagination  to  good  advan- 
tage. 

Position  at  the  board  must  be 
taught  and  supervised.  Position  at 
the  board  is  much  easier  and  less 
complicated  than  at  the  desk.  The 
lefthanded  pupil  presents  no  problem 
as  the  position  at  the  board  is  the 
same  for  both  hands.  Stand  facing 
the  board  at  convenient  arms  length. 
Pull  the  straight  strokes  from  the 
ceiling  toward  the  floor,  working 
directly  in  front  of  the  body.  The 
lefthanded  pupil  at  the  board  can- 
not work  incorrectly  from  the  top  as 
on  paper.  At  the  board  he  forms  the 
habit   of   correct   writing    position. 

At  the  board  the  teacher  can 
watch  the  class  write  and  see  better 
what  is  being  done.  Helping  one 
student  at  the  board  benefits  others 
who  may  be  watching.  Those  who 
watch  gain  by  seeing  other  pupils 
work.  Often  a  backward  pupil  can 
be  induced  to  try  to  write  when  he 
sees  his  classmates  work. 

The  teacher  should  know  her  sub- 
ject well.  She  cannot  teach  that 
which  she  does  not  know.  If  she 
feels  weak  in  Manuscript  it  will  pay 
her  to  take  a  course  in  it.  This  re- 
quires comparatively  little  of  her 
time  and  helps  greatly. 


OHIO    STATE   BUSINESS 
SCHOOLS   ASSOCIATION 

Julius  F.  Burnett,  President  of 
Northwestern  School  of  Commerce, 
Lima,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  as 
President  of  the  Ohio  State  Business 
Schools  Association.  Other  officers 
are  C.  F.  Weeks,  Akron,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; L.  R.  Zimmer,  Hamilton,  Secre- 
tary; and  Robert  Soens,  Oberlin, 
Treasurer.  Executive  Committee  W. 
E.  Harbottle,  Dayton;  S.  E.  Hedges, 
Canton;   and  T.  P.  Davis,  Toledo. 


A    signature   hy   I.    Z.    HACKMAN,   405   S.    Spruce   St.,    Flizabethtun.    Fa. 
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This  specimen  is  a  beauty,  even  if  it  is  a  trifle  li«ht.     It  is  from  J.   A.   FRANCIS, 
Portal,    N.    D. 
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Lessons  in  Flourishing 

Comments    by    the    Edueator    Staff 

To  learn  to  flourish  birds  and  make  flourished  scrolls  and  designs  such  as  used  today  in  advertisements  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  you  should  learn  to  make  so  me  of  the  simple  strokes.  Practice  the  strokes  given  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations. 

Hold  the  paper  in  whatever  position  is  necessary  to  produce  the  stroke.  A  frequency  turning  of  the  paper 
is  necessary  because  the  strokes  are  thrown  away  from  your  body.  The  pen  is  held  pointing  away  from  your  body. 
The  penholder  is  held  between  the  thumb  and  second  finger.  The  first  is  held  out  straight  supporting  the  end  of 
the  holder. 

Each  stroke  is  made  with  a  quick  free  swing.  Notice  that  the  strokes  all  start  from  one  point.  Study  the 
parallel   effect   and    the   location   of   the   shades. 

Of  course  you  use  a  straight  penholder  and  a  flexible   pen. 

At  anytime  a  subscriber  desires  information  about  pen,  material  or  anything  concerning  penmanship,  he  can 
get  it  by  writing  to  the  Editor;  at  least,  we  will  make  a    serious    effort    to   help    you. 


This    beautiful    spec! 
of    Habana,    Cuba, 
today. 


The  Educator 
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THE    CLEARER    VISION 

By    t'has.    J.    Reigner,    Rowe    Publishing    Co. 

When  lengthening-  shadows  fall  across 

the  day 
And    peace    of    night    blots    out    the 

weary  way, 
Somehow   an  inner  vision  clears   the 

mind, 
We  glimpse  the  truth  to  which  we're 
often  blind — 

The  things  that  really  count 

Are   things   we   cannot   count. 

We  cannot  count  the  stars  of  autumn 

night, 
Nor  all   the  forms  of  Mother   Earth 

recite — 
The    leaves    of    trees,    the    blades    of 

grass,   the  sands 
That  undergird  the  rivers,  seas,  and 

lands. 
The  blessings  that  surround  our  com- 
mon clay? 
How  can  we  hope  to  measure,  count, 

or  weigh 
What    coin    will    buy    the   dawn,    the 

sun,   the  rain 
Or    bring    from    winter's    sleep    the 

spring  again? 
What   value   shall   we   place   upon   a 

smile 
That  lifts  the  heart  and   makes  our 

life  worth  while? 
And  what  shall  be  the  measure  of  a 

friend 
In  whom  our  daily  joys  and  sorrows 

blend  ? 
How  count  those  little  unremembered 

acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love — how  get  the 

facts 
About  such  things  as  courage,  faith, 

and  hope 
For  lack  of  which  we  stumble,  fall, 

and  grope? 
Such  is   the  truth  the  clearer  vision 

brings; 
The  mind  and  heart  and  spirit,  freed 

from   things 
Of   sense   and   sight   and   sound   that 

lie  outside, 
Know  well   the   values   that   through 
life  abide. 

The  things  that  really  count 
Are   things  we  cannot   count. 


DESIGNING   AND   ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  Brown 

Rockland,  Maine 

We  present  this  month  a  lesson 
on  the  fundamentals  of  decorative 
art  as  applied  to  engrossing  and 
commercial  designing.  The  cartouche 
or  shield  is  in  common  use  by  the 
engrosser  for  decorative  initials  or 
"start-words"  so  called.  Generally 
speaking  the  shield  has  two  equal 
sides,  one  the  reverse  of  the  other, 
and  No.  3  shows  the  left  half  of 
shield.    To  complete  the  shield,  trace, 


cover  reverse  side  with  pencil  smut, 
then  turn  paper  and  match  the  parts, 
rub  briskly.  Correct  irregularities 
here  and  there  before  inking.  A  good 
drawing  is  necessary  for  best  results. 

In  another  lesson  we  will  show  at 
least  one  of  the  shields  properly 
developed  in  light  and  shade  values. 

A  very  good  practice  is  to  create 
new  designs,  using  similar  forms  to 
those  shown  in  the  illustration.  You 
will  save  time  and  develop  originality 
which  is  essential. 

Send   your   work   for   criticism. 
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WANTED 

A  genuine  "SKEELS"  Oblique  Penholder. 
Will  buy  or  exchange.  Please  state  price. 
Address  F.  L.  TOWER,  601  West  Pleasant 
Street,    Hammonton,    New    Jersey. 


R.    R.    REED,    PENMAN 
EXTRAORDINARY 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

to  use  up  too  much  energy,"  com- 
ments the  expert.  He  has  three 
fundamental  requisites  for  good  pen- 
manship: 1.  It  must  be  legible.  2.  It 
must  be  executed  with  a  maximum 
amount  of  speed.  3.  It  must  require 
a  minimum  of  energy. 

Mr.  Reed  holds  that  a  child  should 
be  taught  to  write  at  the  blackboard, 
as  this  position  permits  movement 
of  the  entire  arm  and  enables  the 
pupil  to  see  the  large  correct  letter 
forms.  It  is  this  freedom  of  the  arm 
which  plays  such  an  important  part 
in  penmanship. 


He  gets  good  results  with  his  left- 
handed  students  and  finds  that  the 
left-handed  person  is  not  necessarily 
at  a  disadvantage. 

One  of  Mr.  Reed's  hobbies  is  col- 
lecting penholders  of  famous  penmen 
and  duplicating  many  of  them.  The 
penholders  which  Mr.  Reed  has  made 
has  been  from  wood  gathered  from 
various  foreign  countries:  Cedar 
from  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthplace 
and  hemlock  from  the  corduroy  road 
over  which  Ethan  Allen  and  his 
Green  Mountain  boys  traveled  in 
Colonial  times. 

Also  among  his  collections  are  fine 
scrapbooks  of  the  work  of  famous 
penmen. 


Become  A  Penman  or 
Engrossing  Artist 

Engrossing  and  pen  work  have  a  very  promising  future  for 
those  who  will  thoroughly  prepare  in  this  interesting  work. 

TRAINING  IN  THE  ZANERIAN 

You  can  come  to  The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  and 
take  a  thorough  course  in  any  line  of  penmanship,  lettering,  en- 
grossing, and  illuminating.  The  school  is  approved  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  for  the  training  of  G.  I.  Students.  Write 
for  more  information 

Tuition— Four  (4)  Weeks— $35.00 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  offers  courses  by 
correspondence  in: 

I  uition  Supplies 

Business  Handwriting  Course $10.00 $1.55 

Roundhand  or   Engrossers  Script 12.00 2.70 

Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 12.00 2.85 

Advanced  Engrossing  12.00 2.05 

Ornamental   Penmanship 12.00 3.20 

Begin  your  training  today,  and  safeguard  your  future. 


Co/umbus.  Oh/o 


DUCATOP 


)EVOTED  TO  PENMANSHIP    ENGROSSING  AND 

business  education|b ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 


A  FUTURE  BUSINESSMAN 


HANDWRITING     IS     INTERESTING 


VOL.  53 


NOVEMBER,  1947 


No.  3 


Published   monthly   except   July   and   August   at   612   N.    Park   St.,    Columbus.    O..    by  the  Zaner-Bloser  Company.     Entered  as  second   class  matter 
November   12,    1931,    at   the   post    office   at   Columbus.    Ohio,    under   Act   of   March   3,    1S79.     Subscription   $2.50    a   year. 
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"We  wonder  how  we  ever  got  along  without  it." — University  Club,  Chicago. 


THE   FIFTH*   EDITION 

-IU7- 

OF 


®I|f  (Mbg?  ito  look 


THE   STANDARD  WORK   OF   REFERENCE 


COMMENT 


"A  really  serviceable 
reference  book  has  been 
achieved." — Christian 
Science  Monitor 


"A    very    useful    and 

thorough-going  piece  of 

reference  book  making." 

— Kellogg  Library 

Emporia,  Kansas 


"Usefulness    is    obvi- 
ous at  a  glance." 
— Chicago  Eve.  Post 


"Please   enter   our 
continuation    order    for 
all  later  issues." 
— N.  Y.  City  Library 


"In    guidance    work 
with   High   School  stu- 
dents   such    a    book    is 
continually  in  demand." 
— Saratoga  Springs 
High  School,  N.  Y. 


"One  of  the  most 
valuable  publications 
for  school  officers  that 
has  ever  been  brought 
to  my  attention." 
Dr.  G.  D.  Strayer, 
Columbia  University 


OF  HIGHER   EDUCATION   IN 

THE   UNITED   STATES  AND  THE  WORLD 

IS   READY   FOR   DELIVERY 

(NOVEMBER    1947) 


All   prices  quoted   include 
postage     and     handling 
charges. 

Before 
Publication 

After 
Publication 

Cash  with  Order 

Order  (30  day  billing) 

$5.40 
$6.00 

$6.00 
$6.50 

ADDRESS: 


THE  COLLEGE  BLUE  BOOK 

30  Main  St.  YONKERS,  N.  Y. 


*FIRST   EDITION    PUBLISHED   IN    1923 


The  Educator 


SHORT  CUT  TO 
PLAIN  WRITING 


The  book  is  typical  of  the  title,  a  real  "Short 
Cut  to  Plain  Writing." 

It  is  constructive  rather  than  revolutionary,  and 
reformative  rather  than  reactionary.  It  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  it  is  better  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  writing  rather  than  change  the  style; 
that  most  writing  is  poor  on  the  part  of  a  few 
letters  only  and  that  it  is  better  to  improve  the 
few  poor  ones  rather  than  to  change  the  good  ones. 

It  is  a  book  for  busy  adults  rather  than  for  child- 
ren; neither  is  it  intended  for  people  who  are  "sot" 
in  their  theories,  but  rather  for  the  growing,  going, 
and  ambitious,  progressive  people. 

It's  dfferent,  it's  unconventional;  it's  stimulat- 
ing;  it's  helpful;   it's  concrete  in  its  suggestions. 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Company 

612  N.  Park  St.        COLUMBUS  8,  OHIO 


CHOOSE  THE  PEN 

MADE  FOR  THE  SYSTEM  YOU   TEACH 

No  matter  what  hand- 
writing system  you  teach  —  there's 
an  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen  point 
specifically  designed  and  styled  for  it. 

Esterbrook  Fountain  Pens  are  ideal 
for  class  use.  The  easily  renewable 
point  feature,  so  simple  even  a 
child  can  change  points,  is  an  out- 
standing advantage.  Endorsed  by 
leading  educators. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY 

Cooper  Street.  Camden,  N.  J. 

In  Canada:  The  Brown  Brothers, 

Ltd.,  Toronto 


RENEW-POINT  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


Numbered  Point  Styles 

to  Give  You  the  Right 

Point  for  the  Way  You  Write 


Cjl{€wib€i&'  C€ltu^  SPmci/Uetit 


WE  STILL  HAVE  THAT  GRACIOUS 
OLD-FASHIONED  HOSPITALITY 


Ideally  located . . .  superb  service . . . 
finest  cuisine ...  22  floors  of  gracious 
living.  Five  rooms  for  food  and  enter- 
tainment: (1 )  Penquin  Room  (2)  Sky-Hy 
Room  (3)  Omar  Cocktail  Lounge  (4) 
The  Alcove  (5)  The  New  Coffee  Shop 

E.   McEACHIN,  Managing  Director 


CONTINENTAL 

ELEVENTH    AT    BALTIMORE 
DIRECTION  •  SOUTHWEST  HOTELS  INCORPOR  AT  ED  •  H.  G.  MANNING,  FOUNDER 
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INTERNATIONAL 
RECOGNITION 

IN 

TYPEWRITING 

Win  beautiful  typing  pins  through  I.  H.  S.  typing 
tests   available  at  the   following   prices: 

25  each  month  for  10  months  $  7.00 

50  each  month  for  10  months      10.00 

75  each  month  for  10  months      13.00 

100  each  month  for  10  months      15.00 

Postage  is  included  in  the  above  prices.  Send  in 
your  check  today  indicating  the  quantity  desired 
each   month.     Full   information   upon   request. 

Address  International  Honor  Society  for  Business 
Education,  220  North  Main  Street,  Burlington, 
Iowa. 


*7<J^4  tot  Sv&Uftfaity 

ONVENIENT 


Ideally  located  in  the  heart  of  St.  Louis  two 
short  blocks  from  the  Union  Station  and  In 
the  center  of  the  Wholesale  District . . .  Pre- 
ferred, always,  by  experienced  traveler* 
because  of  its  outstanding  advantages  — 
Every  room  with  private  bath  and  shower 
and  circulating  ice  water  .  .  .  Superior  ac- 
commodations at  ordinary  rates  . . .  Visit  our 
beautiful  Marine  Dining  Room  for  the  finest 
of  meals,  economically  priced. 

HOTEL 


LARIDGE 


LOCUST  ST.  AT  EIGHTEENTH 


ST.  LOUIS 


FOR    SUPERIOR    RESULTS    IN    TYPEWRITING    USE 

SUCCESS       DRILLS 

I  N 

TOUCH       TYPEWRITING 

By  CHARLES  E.  BATEN,  LEWIS  &  CLARK  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SPOKANE,    WASHINGTON 

Here  is  a  drill  book  that  has  been  used  in  teaching  thousands  of  pupils  to  master  the  typewriter. 
It  is  divided  into  four  parts:  Keyboard  Control,  Speed  Development,  Letter  Writing,  Difficult 
Exercises. 

Important  Features  .  .  . 

Bold  type  with  lots  of  space  between  lines  for  easy  reading  even  in  poorly  lighted 
rooms. 

Exercises  carefully  developed  to  produce  high  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  minimum 
time. 

Each  exercise  has  a   specific  purpose  with  the  instructions   reduced  to  the  simplest 
and  briefest  form. 

Ten   "Musts"   for  Typists. 

Price:     50  cents,  64  pages,  flexible  covers. 

THE      PALMER      COMPANY 

370  Atlantic  Ave.  Boston  10,  Mass. 


Americas  Only  Handwriting  Magazine 


COLUMBUS,    OHIO,    NOVEMBER,    1947 


Dr.  Crane  On  Handwriting 


Dr.  Crane  who  writes  an  article 
daily  for  the  newspapers,  recently 
commented  on  the  importance  of 
handwriting  in  furthering  ones 
chances  of  success.  His  article 
should  make  those  students  of  gram- 
mer  and  high  school  who  do  not 
write  well  stop  and  take  notice.  The 
teachers  of  these  pupils  should  also 
accept  some  of  the  criticism  for  their 
poor  penmanship. 

He  points  out  that  penmanship 
becomes  a  selling  agent  acting  for 
or  against  you.  Good  penmanship  is 
a  good  quality  which  will  help  you 
in  selling  your  services,  while  poor 
penmanship  works  against  you  when 
applying  for  a  position. 

He  also  points  out  that  good  pen- 
manship is  a  quality  which  will  aid 
you  in  rendering  better  service  in 
your  job  and  help  you  to  get  pro- 
motions. 

Good  penmanship  shows  that  the 
individual  has  painstakingly  studied 
and  practiced  penmanship  and  is 
educated  in  this  one  subject.  Poor 
handwriting  is  branded  as  a  lack  of 
knowledge  and  skill  in  this  impor- 
tant  method   of   communication. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Crane  who 
feels  that  every  boy  and  girl  is  en- 
titled to  training  in  plain  handwrit- 
ing and  that  they  should  put  forth 
sufficient  effort  to  master  a  legibly, 
free  style  of  handwriting. 

Usually  one  who  takes  the  time 
to  learn  to  write  well  is  the  type  of 


person    who    has    the    ability    to    do 
other  things  well  also. 

Many  teachers  will  verify  the  fact 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  pupils 
in  a  class  who  are  good  in  handwrit- 
ing are  also  good  in  other  subjects. 
They  are  simply  good  students  who 
have  no  unusual  ability  in  handwrit- 
ing, but  who  progress  by  hard  in- 
telligent work. 

We  compliment  Dr.  Crane  on  his 
splendid  article  condemning  poor 
handwriting  and  holding  out  the 
encouraging  thought  that  any  stu- 
dent who  wants  to  can  learn  to  write 
without  too  much  effort. 

Newspapers  can  aid  the  cause  of 
good  penmanship  by  publishing  more 
articles  condemning  the  scrawly  il- 
legible writing  so  frequently  turned 
out  by  students  and  persons  in  social 
and  business  life. 

Emily  Post  says:  "Good  handwrit- 
ing  is   a  social   must." 


NEW   COURSE   OF  LESSONS 

This  month  we  are  starting  a  new 
course  of  lessons  in  Ornamental 
Penmanship,  by  that  skillful  penman, 
J.  E.  Lester,  R.  R.  No.  3,  Vandalia, 
111.  Get  your  penholders  and  equip- 
ment together  and  start  working  on 
this  magnificent  course. 

Mr.  Lester  is  one  of  the  most  skill- 
ful of  the  younger  penmen.  His  work 
deserves  your  very  careful  study. 
Let  us  get  the  most  possible  out  of 
this  course. 


SUBSCRIPTION   PRICE 
ADVANCES 

Over  fifty  years  ago  the  Educator 
began  its  career  of  promoting  interest 
in  penmanship.  We  believe  it  has 
survived  longer  than  any  other  pen- 
manship magazine  and  that  we  can 
honestly  say  it  has  done  more  good 
for  the  penmanship  profession  and 
those  engaged  in  pen  work  than  any 
other   publication. 

We  are  proud  of  The  Educator's 
record  of  service  but  close  our  eyes 
to  its  monetary  producing  record.  It 
has  been  one  of  our  pet  hobbies  which 
we  felt  was  a  necessity  even  though 
expensive. 

For  years  the  costs  of  printing, 
paper,  labor  and  engravings  have 
been  growing  larger  and  larger.  We 
have  absorbed  all  the  advances  in 
price,  but  when  we  received  our 
quotation  for  printing  this  years' 
issues  we  were  stunned  by  the  ad- 
vance and  came  to  the  realization 
that  something  would  have  to  be 
done.  Rather  than  discontinue  such 
a  valuable  service  as  The  Educator 
is  rendering,  many  of  our  friends 
asked  to  share  in  the  cost.  It  was, 
therefore,  decided,  against  our  wishes, 
to  increase  the  subscription  price  to 
$2.50  per  year  —  a  price  it  perhaps 
should  have  been  for  a  number  of 
years. 


The  Educator  needs  articles,  speci- 
mens, news  notes,  advertisements 
and   subscriptions. 


THE    EDUCATOR 

Published    monthly    (except    July    and    August  I 
By     the     ZANER-BLOSER     CO., 
612   N.    Park   St.,    Columbus,    O. 

E.    A.    LUPFER Editor 

PARKER  ZANER  BLOSER Business   Mgr. 


SUBSCRIPTION     PRICE.     $2.50    A    YEAR 

(To    Canada    10;    foreign    30c    more) 

Single    copy.    35c. 

Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the 
old    as    well    as    the    new    address. 

Advertising    rates    furnished    upon    request. 


THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month    for   the    issue   of   the    following    month. 


Lessons  In  Handwriting 


By,    THE    EDKATIIR    STAFF 


Let  us  recheck  our  writing  position. 
To  write  easily  one  must  write  in  an 
easy  position.  No  part  of  the  hand  or 
arm  can  be  in  a  tensed  condition  and 
produce  easy  writing. 

Are  your  ringers  curved  as  though 
they  were  grasping  a  ball,  or  is  that 
first  finger  crooked  and  pinching  the 
holder?  Are  the  ends  of  the  first 
finger,  second  finger  and  thumb  close 
together  and  placed  equally  around 
the  holder? 

Do  the  third  and  fourth  fingers 
support  the  weight  of  the  hand  and 
act  as  supports  or  runners  upon 
which  the  hand  can  glide? 

Let  us  examine  the  bones  in  the 
forearm.  They  should  be  nearly 
parallel.  If  you  twist  them  by  turn- 
ing the  hand  too  far  to  the  right  or 
left  it  will  tighten  the  muscles  cover- 
ing the  arm.  In  this  tensional  posi- 
tion the  writing  will  not  be  easy. 
Relax   sufficiently   to   write   easily. 

While  we  frown  on  turning  the 
wrist  over  so  that  the  pen  points 
away  from  the  body  it  should  not 
be  turned  flat  if  that  cramps  your 
arm.  No  two  people  have  the  same 
shaped  hand  and  arms. 

Hold  the  paper  directly  in  front 
of  you.  Keep  both  arms  on  the  desk 
equal.  The  points  of  the  elbows  may 
be  on  or  off  the  edge  of  the  desk 
equally. 

Let  the  holder  cross  the  hand  at 
the    knuckles.     Avoid    dropping    the 


holder  down  low  on  the  thumb.  Re- 
read the  instructions  in  September 
and  October  and  try  to  get  your 
position  as  near  standard  as  possible. 
It  will  be  better  than  trying  to  be 
different. 

We  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  teacher  writing  a 
good  hand.  There  is  no  better  in- 
spiration than  to  see  someone  do 
beautiful  handwriting.  Good  black- 
board writing  by  the  teacher  is 
especially  valuable.  At  the  board  one 
can  demonstrate  movement  and 
forms   of   letters   to   the   entire   class. 

THE    LEFT-HANDED    CHHJJ 

Check  carefully  your  left-handed 
children's  position.  The  paper  should 
be  turned  so  that  the  top  points 
toward  the  upper  right  corner  of  the 
desk.  This  is  opposite  that  used  by 
right-handers. 


The  left-handed  child  can  learn  to 
do  as  good  work  as  the  right-handed, 
but  he  must  be  started  right  and 
given  encouragement. 

Have  the  penholder  point  half  way 
between  the  elbow  and  shoulder  for 
either  hand. 

Give  attention  to  those  children, 
right  or  lefthanded,  who  have  mus- 
cular difficulties.  Some  children  have 
difficulty  in  making  the  pen  go  where 
it  should.  This  may  be  muscular 
control  trouble  or  it  may  be  lack  of 
perception.  Be  sure  that  you  use 
every  means  possible  to  show  and 
explain  formation  of  letters,  and 
demonstrate  the  manner  of  making 
them.  Children  miss  seeing  many 
very  simple  things  such  as  location 
of  parts  of  letters.  We  remember  a 
35  year  old  C.  P.  A.  man  who  did 
not  know  that  the  j  should  have  a 
dot  the  same  as  the  i. 


<^C^   6^     6L^     ^L^ 


The  t  and  d  are  two  story  letters.    They  are  twice  as  tall  as  the  letter  u. 

The  t  is  the  same  as  a  small  i  with  the  center  part  extended  up  an  extra  space  and  a  cross  stroke  added. 
Study  the  position  and  length  of  the  cross  stroke.  Any  person  can  make  a  short  straight  line.  It  takes  just  a 
little  care  to  place  it  properly. 


^>      C^C^ 


The  d  is  a  combination  of  a  and  t  without  the  cross  stroke.    Get  the  background  in  the  body  of  a  and  d  open 
and  clear. 


The  Educator 


^<>^L^^e^t^^^^k^ 


Write  words   containing   the   letters   after  you   have  worked   on   them.    Watch   the   general   appearance   of   the 
words. 


Practice  each  of   the  exercises.    They  are   repetitions  of  movements  used  in  the  letter.     The  E  is  a  two  story 
letter  with  the  top  oval  slightly  smaller  than  the  lower  oval.   End  with  a  gliding  free  swing  the  same  as  in  small  i. 


These  small  exercises  are  very  good  to  aid  in  developing  the  e.  The  first  one  helps  in  making  the  circular 
part.    The  second  one   aids  in  making  the  downstroke  straight. 

The  important  thing  to  watch  is  to  get  the  e  open.  See  that  there  is  daylight  in  the  e.  This  make  it  different 
from  i. 

The  beginning  and  ending  strokes  are  the  same  length  and  curve.  Write  words  like  ice,  rice,  write,  etc.,  and 
see  that  the  e's  and  i's  are  distinct. 


The  Roman  D  is  made  with  a  vertical  straight  line  and  half  a  circle.    Let  us  keep  our  script  form  the  same. 
Practice  the  straight  line  exercise  to  aid  in  making  the  first  straight   line   in  the  D. 


Jet*  ^LJ^  eCsc?^ ,,  ,. 


^y. 


Study  every  detail  in  the  letter.    The  two  parts  rest   on   the   baseline.    The   top   is  similar  to  the   O. 

Practice  the  various  words  and  names.    Always  have  in  mind  some  definite  thing  you  wish  to  improve.    Com- 
pare your  work  with  the  copy  to  discover  some  weak  spot  to  improve. 


The  Educator 


Practice   the   days   of   the   week   and   their   abbreviations.     When   you    have    trouble   with    a   letter,    practice    it 
separately.    Of  course,   it  will  pay  you  to  first  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  it.    Haphazard  practice  is  waste. 


The  P  has  an  oval  which  is  reverse  in  direction  from  D.  Let  us  practice  some  reverse  ovals  (clockwise). 
Practice  each  of  the  exercises.  They  will  help  you  to  develop  freedom  and  form.  The  loop  should  occupy  half  the 
space  and  be  tied  into  the  stem.    Finish  with  a  free  swing. 


The  word  penman  is  easy  to  write.  You  do  not  slow  up  or  stop  on  the  small  letters  until  you  reach  the  top 
of  a  where  you  should  take  a  little  extra  time.  Notice  the  even  spaces  in  the  copy  and  the  nice  round  turns.  Can 
vou  do  as  well? 


^^ 


The  small  p  is  similar  to  the  capital  P,  but  extends  below  the  baseline.  Practice  each  exercise,  then  study 
the  letter. 

Here  is  a  list  of  words  which  should  be  easy.  Draw  a  pencil  line  along  the  bottom  of  the  p's  to  check  the 
regularity  of  the  length  of  loops. 


AJcr^, 


^^^i^C^C^L/-^-    . 


^ 


This  sentence  is  given  as  a  review  or  added  material  to  practice.    It  also  calls  attention  to  the  holding  of  your 
penholder,   avoid  pinching  the  penholder.    Point  the  penholder  toward  the  shoulder. 
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The  position  of  the  paper  is  very  important.  Often  it  is  moved  too  far  away  from  the  body  causing  the  hand 
to  get  out  of  position.  With  the  paper  directly  in  front  of  you  pull  the  downstroke  toward  the  center  of  the  body 
and  glide  upon  the  upstroke. 


The  B  is  the  same  as  the  P  with  an  additional  oval  at  the  bottom.  Both  are  two  story  letters  but  the  B  is 
finished   in   the   lower   part.    Get   the   ovals   to  line   up   in   size    and   slant. 

Notice  the  ending  swing.    Be  sure  to  stop  before  making   the   ending  stroke. 

Study  the  loop  in  the  center.  Do  you  know  which  way  it  points,  how  large  it  is  and  that  we  do  not  stop 
on  it? 


Practice  the  sentence  after  you  have  studied  it.    Any  letters  which  give  you  trouble  should  be  practiced  alone. 
The  teacher  can  help  you  to  find  the  poor  letters  and  improve  them. 


6HL> 


This  copy  shows  the  difference  between  the  B  and  E.    They  are  both  two  story  letters  composed  of  two  ovals 
and   a  center  loop.    Turn   the  page   around   and  see   the   good  E  in  the  B. 


.^£C<^Z^J^^!*^^  .=^^^r2-^.-^>*r2^^Cc . 


The  b  is  a  combination  of  1  and  v. 

Get  a  full  loop  three  spaces  high.    Check  the  motion   on  the  retrace  just  before  making  the  final  swing. 
Each  word  in  this  copy  makes  an  interesting  study.    Get  the  turns  full  and  round.    Keep  the  loops  open  and 
,r.     Watch   the   spacing   in    and   between   letters. 
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National  Business  Teachers  Assn.  50th  Annual  Convention 


New  Hotel  Jefferson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
December   29-31,   1947 


9:30 


12:15 


2:00 

-    5:00 

6:00 

-    8:30 

8:30 

11:00 

Host: 

The   St.   Louis   Area  Business  Educator's  Association 
Theme:     Teacher  Leadership  in  Business  Education 

Program   for  Monday,   Dec.   29,   1947 

9:00  -  12:00     Arrangement  of  Exhibits 

Directed  by  Ray  G.  Price,  treasurer  NBTA 
4:00     Meetings    of    the    National    Association    of 
Accredited  Commercial  Schools.   All  NBTA 
members  welcome. 
NAACS  Fellowship  Luncheon 

Address    by    Dr.    Robert    T.    Botkin    of 
Denver,  Colo. 
All   NBTA  Members   Welcome 
Registration  of  NBTA  members 
Dinner  Meeting  of  Executive  Board 
Reception  and  Informal  Dance 
NBTA  and  NAACS 
Sponsored   by   the   St.   Louis  Area   Busi- 
ness  Educators'   Association 

Program  for  Tuesday,  Dec.  30,  1947 

12:00     Opening  General  Assembly 

Presiding:     Jay  R.  Gates,  president  NBTA 
Address:     One  More   Chance 

Mr.   Charles  T.  Evans  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 
Address:     Adults   in   School 

Mr.   David   H.   Nicholson   of   St. 
Louis,   Mo. 
NBTA  Fellowship  Luncheon 

Sponsored    by    the    Private    Schools    De- 
partment of  NBTA 
Presiding:   F.   J.   Miller  of  Tiffin,   Ohio 
Address  by  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Brayton  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa 
4:30     Departmental   Meetings 

Private   Schools   Department 

Theme:    Adjusting  our  Schools  to  Render 

Greater   Service 
Presiding:     F.  J.  Miller  of  Tiffin,   Ohio 
Discussions: 

Greater  Service  through  Better  Teach- 
ers and  Better  Teaching 

Margaret  A.  Hickey  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Comments:     Ben     H.     Henthorn     of 
Kansas   City,   Mo. 
Greater      Service      through      Improved 
Textbooks 

A    representative    of    each    publisher 
will   be   called   upon.     (Five   minutes 
each) 
Greater   Service    through   Efficient   Job 
Analysis   and   Placement   Selection 
Dorothy  Finkelhor  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Comments:     H.  N.  Rasely  of  Boston. 
Greater  Service  through  Adequate  Tui- 
tion  Rates 

J.  Evan  Armstrong  of  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Comments:    S.  D.  Fen  ton.  Davenport. 


Secondary   Schools  Department 

Theme:     Cooperative  Training  Programs 

in  Secondary  Schools 
Presiding:     Erwin    M.     Keithley    of    Los 

Angeles,    Calif. 
Discussions: 

The     Merchandise     Institute     of     Los 
Angeles 

John  Given  of  Los  Angeles,   Calif. 
Cooperative    Training    Success    in    St. 
Louis 

Speaker   to   be   announced 
Training  in  Merchandising  in  Milwau- 
kee 

Olga   Schleuter  of   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Office  Occupations  in  Decatur 

Mabel    Scheiderer   of   Decatur,   111. 
The  Hume-Fogg  Technical  High  School 
Program 

Elise   White   of   Nashville,   Term. 

College  Department 

Theme:     Cooperative   Part-time   Business 

Training  on  the  College  Level 
Presiding:     Lura   Lynn   Straub   of   Lara- 
mie, Wyo. 
Discussions: 

The  Role  of  Business  Teachers 

Kenneth  H.  Hansen  of  Greeley,  Colo. 
Office  Occupations 

Speaker  to  be  announced 
Distributive   Occupations 

Irene  F.  Blood  of  St.   Louis,   Mo. 
The   Point   of   View   of   Employers 
Hugh  A.   Wickert  of  Omaha,   Neb. 
Panel  discussion  on  above  subjects 
Chairman:      O.     Richard     Wessels     of 
Syracuse,   N.   Y. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Visual  Education 
E.  Dana  Gibson  of  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Annual  Banquet  of   the  NAACS 
All   NBTA   members   welcome 
Presiding:     Claud   W.    Stone   of   Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Address  by  Jeff  H.  Williams  of  Chickasha, 
Okla. 

Annual  Banquet  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon 
Presiding:     Earl   S.   Dickerson  of   Charles- 
ton, 111. 

Address:     Criteria  of  Good  Business  Edu- 
cation Research 
Carter  V.   Good  of  Cincinnati,   Ohio 
Program   for  Wednesday,   Dec.   31,   1947 
11:30     Second  General  Assembly 

Presiding:  Jay  R.  Gates,  president  NBTA 
Panel  Discussion  of  Convention  Theme, 
"Teacher  Leadership  in  Business  Educa- 
tion" 

Panel  Chairman:     Elvin    S.    Eyster   of 
Bloomington,    Ind. 
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Panel  Members: 

From   the   Private   Business   Schools: 

O.  M.  Correll  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

J.  K.  Kincaid  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
From   the   Public   Secondary   Schools: 

Robert   Finch   of   Cincinnati,    Ohio 

R.  L.  Rupple  of  Waukesha,  Wis. 
From   the   Parochial   Schools: 

Sister  Mary  Aloyse  of  Duluth,   Minn. 

Brother  William  Baer  of  Belleville,  111. 
From  the  Colleges: 

J.  Marshall  Hanna  of  Columbus,  Ohio 

Peter  L.   Agnew  of  New  York,  N.Y. 

Annual  Business  Meeting 

Election  of  Officers  for  1948 


2:00    -    4:30     Departmental  Meetings 


Administrators'  Round  Table 

Theme:    The  Administrator  and  the  Busi- 
ness   Man    Share    the    Responsi- 
bility of  Leadership  in  Business 
Training 
Presiding:     R.    Norval    Garrett   of   Ham- 
mond,   La. 
Speakers   to   be   announced 

Bookkeeping    and    Accounting   Round 
Table 

Presiding:     Milton    C.    Olson    of    Muncie. 
Panel  Chairman:     Peter   L.    Agnew   of 

New   York,   N.    Y. 
Discussions: 

Keeping    the    Bookkeeping    Course    up 
to  Date 

Paul  A.  Carlson  of  Whitewater,  Wis. 
How  Should  Necessary  Changes  in  the 
Bookkeeping  Course   Be   Made? 

J.  Marshall  Hanna  of  Columbus,  O. 
How  Can  Teachers  Assert  Leadership 
in  Keeping  the  Bookkeeping  Course  up 
to   Date? 

A.   A.  Weisbecker 

Distributive    Education   Round   Table 

Theme:     Improvement     of     Instructional 
Methods   and   Materials   in   Dis- 
tributive Education 
Presiding:     John   C.   Brickner   of   Bloom- 
ington,   Ind. 
Speakers   to   be   announced 

Office  Machines  Round  Table 

Theme:    The  Classroom  Teacher  Assumes 
Leadership    in    the    Teaching    of 
Methods,   Techniques,   and   Stan- 
dards  in   Office   Machines 
Presiding:     Agnes    E.    Meehan   of 

Indianapolis,   Ind. 
Discussions: 

Methods,   Techniques,   and   Standards — 
an   Overall  Treatment 

Speaker  to  be  announced 
Techniques  and  Standards  in  the  Teach- 
ing of  Office  Machines 

Bernard  F.   Baker  of  Chicago,   111. 


Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Office  Ma- 
chines 

Arthur  Allee  of  Iowa  City,   Iowa 
Classroom   Demonstrations: 
Duplicating  Machines 

J.  J.   Koch  of  St.   Louis,  Mo. 
Calculating  Machines 

Eleanor  Rowley  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Quizettes:     Harold  D.   Fasnacht  of  Den- 
ver,  Colo. 
Social  Business  Round  Table 
Theme:     A  Realistic  Basic  Business  Edu- 
cation  Program 
Presiding:     M.  Herbert  Freeman  of  Pat- 
erson,   N.  J. 

Part  I     Presentation 

Requirements     of     a     Practical     Basic 
Business  Course 

Ray  G.   Prce  of  Cincinnati,   Ohio 
Suggested   Content   for  Basic   Business 
I  and   II 

Harold   Leith 
Suggested   Content  for   Basic   Business 
III  and  IV 

Robert  Finch  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Part  II     Demonstration 

Teaching    Demonstration    of    a    Basic 
Business  Education  Unit 

Eleventh  Grade  Pupils  from  St.  Louis 
Gladys  Bahr  of  Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Part  III     Discussion 

Critical    Analysis,    Questions    and 
Answers 

Open  Forum 
Summary:     M.    Herbert    Freeman 
Secretarial   Round  Table 
Theme:     In-Service  Training  in  Business 

and  Industry 
Presiding:     Irol     Whitmore     Balsley     of 

Bloomington,   Ind. 
Panel  Discussion:     Speakers  to  be 

announced 
Exhibits  of  Typing  Production  in  Various 
Office   Classifications 

Private  School  Instructors'  Round  Table 
Presiding:  E.  C.  Jack  Archer  of  Chicago. 
Discussions: 

Teaching  More;   Talking  Less 

John  L.   Rowe   of   Boston,   Mass. 
Shorthand      and      Secretarial      Science 
Suggestions    to    Young    Teachers 
Lillian  Groves  of  Kankakee,   111. 
Building  Vocational   Skill  in  Advanced 
Typing  Classes 

Alan  C.  Lloyd  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Annual   Banquet  of  the   NBTA 
Presiding:    Jay   R.   Gates,   president   NBTA 
Address:     The    Overeducation    of    the    Un- 
intelligent 

Clayton  Rand,  Gulfport,  Miss. 
New  Year's  Eve  in  St.  Louis 

Sponsored   by   the   St.   Louis   Area   Busi- 
ness Educators'  Association 
E.   W.   Alexander,   president 
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DePftKTmenT 


QUESTION:  How  can  the  fine 
lines  and  lower  case  letters  be  made 
so  pale  looking,  as  if  they  were 
written  with  a  diluted  ink,  and  the 
shades  of  those  same  letters  be  of 
such  a  rich  black?  Are  the  shades 
touched  up  with  a  blacker  ink? 

ANSWER:  The  usual  way  of 
writing  Ornamental  Penmanship,  or 
any  shaded  penmanship,  is  to  use  an 
ink  which  produces  a  fine  hairline 
and  a  black  shade.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  have  a  fine  flexible  pen  with 
which  you  can  make  a  light  line  or 
a  heavy  line  by  pressure.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  use  an  oblique  penholder. 

Penmen  have  used  many  different 
kinds  of  ink.  There  is  no  one  ink  or 
one  way  of  mixing  inks.  It  seems 
that  most  penmen  have  had  their 
own  particular  inks  and  ways  of 
mixing  them.  A  common  ink  for 
ornamental  penmanship  (not  for  en- 
graving) is  the  Arnolds  Black  Writ- 
ing Ink.  This  ink  produces  a  very 
fine  hairline  and  a  black  shade.  Some 
penmen  use  it  as  it  comes  from  the 
bottle.  Others  add  water,  Arnolds 
writing  fluid,  exceedingly  strong 
coffee,  or  a  little  Higgins  Eternal. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  ways 
penmen  mix   it. 

When  you  get  into  the  India  inks 
you  thin  them  down  with  water. 
Some  add  a  little  gum.  Some  inks 
today  will  not  take  the  gum,  how- 
ever. 

Many  penmen  have  used  stick  inks. 
Stick  inks  comes  in  hard  stick  form 
and  are  ground  with  water  in  a  slate 
grinding  slab.  This  ink  is  not  water- 
proof. Some  use  this  ink  without 
adding  anything  but  water,  and 
others  have  added  various  mixtures. 
There  have  also  been  many  other 
types  of  inks  that  have  produced 
good   results. 

One  trick  which  is  commonly  prac- 
ticed by  penmen  is  to  thin  the  ink 
down  greatly  with  water  and  reload 
the    shades.     As   soon    as    the    heavy 


shade  is  made  the  pen  is  redipped 
and  set  back  into  the  shade  and 
extra  ink  is  allowed  to  run  into  the 
shade.  This  enables  the  penman  to 
get  greater  contrast.  A  few  penmen 
have  used  two  different  inks  when 
reloading.  This,  however,  is  not  ad- 
visable  as  it  is  impracticable. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  recommend 
supervised  writing  periods  in  all 
grades  through  the  8th  grade?  If  so, 
approximately  how  often  and  how 
long? 

ANSWER:  The  best  results  in 
any  subject  in  any  school  system  are 
secured  by  regular  classes  at  which 
time  children  are  given  instruction 
in  and  required  to  study  the  subject 
and  by  close  supervision.  Handwrit- 
ing is  a  subject  which  requires  both 
skill  in  execution  and  a  knowledge 
of  letter  forms,  position  and  move- 
ment and  other  details.  Many  teach- 
ers lack  training  in  both,  some  are 
indifferent  to  the  importance  of  good 
handwriting  and  others  have  so 
crowded  a  schedule  that  they  neglect 
it.  Therefore,  an  efficient  supervisor 
in  handwriting  is  more  important 
than  in  most  subjects. 

A  good  supervisor  helps  to  plan 
the  over  all  handwriting  program, 
correlates  it  with  the  other  subjects, 
helps  to  train  the  teachers,  arouses 
and  maintains  interest  both  among 
teachers  and  students,  visits  the 
classrooms  and  offers  help  where 
needed.  She  cooperates  with  the 
teachers  and  the  entire  system  in 
fitting  handwriting  into  the  entire 
school  program  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  the  maximum  results  with 
the  least  amount  of  effort.  She  makes 
all  teachers,  pupils  and  school  officials 
handwriting  conscious,  but  does  not 
over  emphasize  handwriting  to  the 
detriment   of  other   subjects. 

An  efnicient  supervisor  is  a  good 
teacher,  a  diplomatic  executive  and 
is  untiring  in  her  efforts.  Fortunate 
is  the  school  system  employing  an 
efficient   handwriting   supervisor. 


QUESTION:  Should  one  begin 
with  the  alphabet  or  with  individual 
words  ? 

ANSWER:     The    average    child 

finds  it  rather  monotonous  to  write 
the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet 
over  and  over  as  separate  drills. 
This  kind  of  practice  is  not  so  in- 
teresting and  often  they  do  not 
realize  why  they  have  to  practice 
individual  letters. 

By  giving  words  or  names  first, 
then  going  back  and  practicing  the 
individual  letters  in  the  word,  espe- 
cially the  letters  with  which  pupils 
have  difficulty,  he  realizes  the  pur- 
pose  of  practice. 

In  music  years  ago  children  were 
drilled  on  scales,  etc.  before  actual 
pieces  were  played.  This  method  was 
long,  tedious  and  dry,  and  proved 
best  for  professionals.  Thousands  of 
people  take  up  music  each  year  only 
to  drop  it. 

To  create  and  maintain  interest 
some  music  teachers  teach  parts  of 
beautiful  simple  little  pieces  just 
enough  to  make  the  child  feel  that 
he  is  actually  playing  something  and 
not  just  practicing.  The  fingering, 
time,  notes,  etc.,  are  then  taught 
much  in  the  same  way  that  most 
modern    teachers    teach   handwriting. 

In  handwriting  as  in  music  every- 
thing possible  must  be  done  to  main- 
tain interest  if  we  are  to  get  the 
student  to  continue  to  put  forth  his 
best  efforts. 

Small  children  like  to  write  about 
their  pets,  their  parents,  and  things 
with  which  they  come  in  contact.  It 
is  much  nicer  to  let  Mary  try  to  write 
about  her  doll  than  to  have  her  make 
letters  and  drills  which  are  meaning- 
less to  her.  As  she  writes  about  her 
doll  her  position,  movement,  and 
letter  form  can  be  improved.  She 
will  then  practice  poor  individual 
letters,  knowing  why  she  must  im- 
prove them. 
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A  Sixth  Grade  Device  for  Improving  Size 


MISS    JENNIE    MARKEL, 

Supervisor    Handwriting,     McKeesport,     Pa. 


Many  pupils,  about  the  time  they 
are  in  the  sixth  grade,  have  diffi- 
culty with  alignment,  or  the  size  of 
the  various   letters. 

To  remedy  this  difficulty,  I  use  a 
device  which  I  remember  one  of  my 
teachers  had  me  use  when  I  was  a 
sixth  grader  having  this  same  diffi- 
culty.   It  is  this: 

We  use  staff-line  paper,  the  kind 
used  in  writing  music  notes,  with 
five    lines    and    four    spaces.     Or    we 


draw  a  staff  on  the  blackboard.  The 
teacher  demonstrates  by  writing  a 
sentence  on  the  staff.  She  writes  the 
capitals  and  upper-loop  letters  three 
spaces;  the  t,  d,  and  p  two  spaces; 
and  the  small  letters  one  space;  and 
the  lower  loop  letters  half  way  to 
the  staff   below. 

The  pupil  then  writes  the  sentence 
a  time  or  two  on  the  staff.  He  then 
writes  it  on  plain  paper,  then  into 
his  practice  book. 


Writing  on  the  staff  must  be  done 
slowly,  and  in  this  way  with  the 
help  of  his  teacher,  a  pupil  gets  a 
good  idea  of  the  proportional  size  of 
the  letters.  I  have  seen  pupils  of 
this  grade  make  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  this  factor  in  several  days' 
practice  of  this  kind.  The  use  of  the 
staff  must  not  be  carried  on  too 
long.  It  must  be  used  judicially  and 
not  too  often. 


A    late    Newark    signatti 


FROM  CANADA 

Mr.  A.  Y.  Forstall,  19  Birkenhead 
Apts.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada, 
who  has  been  practicing  business  and 
ornamental  penmanship  by  the  corre- 
spondence methods  recently  spent 
half  of  his  two  weeks  vacation  in 
the  Zanerian. 

Mr.  Forstall  works  in  a  Railway 
Office  and  takes  pride  in  using  good 
handwriting  on  his  books  and  state- 
ments. He  plans  to  continue  penman- 
ship as  a  hobby,  and  perhaps  some 
day  when  he  is  retired  as  a  railroader 
to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  pen 
work. 


FROM  CUBA 

Mr.  Manuel  Lorenzo,  Cuba  Num 
402,  Habana,  Cuba,  is  a  penmanship 
enthusiast.  He  teaches  penmanship 
along  with  that  skilled  penman,  E. 
Benguria,  a  specimen  of  whose  work 
appeared  in  the  October  Educator. 

Mr.  Lorenzo,  like  Mr.  Benguria, 
made  a  trip  clear  from  Cuba  to 
Columbus,  Ohio,  to  get  new  ideas  and 
additional   training   in   penmanshp. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  meet 
these  men  who  are  such  fine  penmen 
and  cultured  gentlemen. 
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Keeping  Good  Letter  Forms 
Before  the  Pupil 


By     MABEL     ANDERSON 


Children  learn  letter  forms  in  two 
ways,   (1)   sight,   (2)   hearing. 

To  aid  the  child  in  learning  by 
sight  good  letter  forms  should  be 
kept  before  him. 

He  should  have  a  textbook  to  which 
he  can  frequently  refer  and  study. 
Larger  letter  forms  will  help  him  to 
get  a  better  mental  picture  of  the 
letters.  There  are  large  strips  pub- 
lished with  ideal  letter  forms  which 
can  be  placed  above  the  blackboard 
or  on  the  wall  where  the  pupil  can 
see  them  whenever  he  does  any 
writing.  If  you  do  not  have  these 
cards  you  can  write  the  letters  large 
at  the  top  of  the  board.  This  re- 
quires care  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher. 

Children  are  quick  to  imitate  good 
or  poor  copies.  Being  untrained  they 
are  likely  to  imitate  the  things  you 
do  not  want  them  to  imitate.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  to  do  all  writing 


as  accurately  as  you  can.  Always  be 
careful.  Avoid  using  letter  forms 
which  are  different  from  the  forms 
used  by  the  pupils.  We  present  an 
alphabet  which  you  should  try  to  use 
at  all  times.  It  is  a  standard  alpha- 
bet and  is  used  in  your  textbook. 
Study  it  and  practice  it  until  you 
can  make  it  well.  Also  learn  all  you 
can  about  the  alphabet  so  that  you 
can  point  out  facts  about  it  which 
will  help  the  child  to  get  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  letters. 

While  children  learn  by  sight  they 
also  learn  by  hearing.  For  instance, 
they  may  not  see  that  some  letters 
have  similar  parts,  but  by  calling 
their  attention  to  these  facts  they 
learn  proper  form.  In  every  lesson 
it  is  important  to  show  and  tell  how 
letters  are  formed  and  how  they  are 
made. 

Many  letters  have  a  slightly  differ- 
ent movement.   At  some  places  we  go 


fast  and  at  other  places  we  slow  up. 
At  still  other  places  we  come  to  a 
complete  stop.  This  may  be  com- 
pared to  an  automobile  which  travels 
at  varying  rates  of  speed  and  must 
stop  at  traffic  signals.  These  move- 
ments should  be  emphasized  by  both 
demonstration  by  the  teacher  and  by 
explanation. 

Make  a  list  of  the  places  where 
complete  stops  are  made  and  call 
them  stop  signs  or  red  traffic  lights. 
Make  it  a  game. 

The  letter  O  is  a  race  track  where 
the  winner  never  stops  while  on  the 
track.  He  must  keep  moving.  On 
the  letter  we  keep  moving  or  we 
form   kinky   or  wabbly  lines. 

There  are  so  many  interesting 
things  to  discuss  about  letter  forms 
that  the  teacher  who  studies  and 
tries  can  make  every  handwriting 
lesson   an  interesting  one. 


/^my/ly/7iyU(7 


This   standard    alphabet    should    be   kept    in   front    of   the    pupils   for    reference. 


IS 


A  Christmas  Card  Suggestion 


By    MICHAEL    C.    LEIPHOLZ,    2819    White    Avenue,    Baltii 


14,    Maryland 


You  can  letter  your  own  Christmas 
cards,  have  engravings  made  and 
printed  by  the  hundreds  at  small  cost. 

Design  and  letter  in  black  India 
ink  your  Christmas  card.  Make  the 
drawing  at  least  twice  the  size  of 
the  card  you  wish  to  have  printed. 
From  this  drawing  an  Engraving 
Company  can  photograph  and  repro- 
duce your  work  and  bring  the  print- 
ing plate  down  to  the  proper  size 
desired. 

In  the  drawing  for  the  line,  "Sea- 
son's Greetings",  I  have  made  the 
open  face  letters.    This  style  permits 


you  to  embellish  by  hand  with  pen 
or  brush  the  open  face  letters  in 
various  styles  of  decoration  and 
color.  Another  suggestion  is  to  have 
the  capital  letters  only  in  open  face 
type  and  have  the  small  letters  in 
solid  type.  This  plan  requires  less 
time  for  the  hand  decoration  that 
would  go  on  the  printed  card. 

One  card  I  have  the  printing  in 
green  printer's  ink,  and  embellished, 
by  hand,  the  "Season's  Greetings" 
line  with  red  ink.  The  capital  letters, 
in  addition  to  the  red  color,  were 
shaded  in  gray.  On  another  card  you 
could   have   the   printing   in    red    and 


the    hand    decorations    in    green    and 
gold. 

If  my  suggestion  appeals  to  you 
begin  at  once  on  this  lesson.  My 
Christmas  cards  are  usually  gotten 
ready  when  I'm  not  busy  with  other 
engrossing,  between  August  and 
November.  Your  friends  and  cus- 
tomers will  appreciate  getting  your 
designed  card,  especially  if  it  is  en- 
closed in  an  envelope  addressed  in 
ornamental  writing,  or  in  broad  pen 
lettering. 

You  can  make  your  cards  simple 
or  as  elaborate  as  you  prefer. 


CREATING   INTEREST 

F.  F.  Wells,  Springfield  College, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  stopped  at  our 
office  to  discuss  penmanship  and  se- 
cure a  few  fancy  oblique  penholders 
for  some  of  his  advanced  penmanship 
students. 


Snappy    work    from    San    Antonio,    Texas. 
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Lesson  in  the  Queen  of  Arts 


By    the    Editorial    Staff 


The  capital  stem  letters  are  interesting  and,  as  you  see  by  the  above  copy,  many  of  them  begin  with  the  same 
stroke.  You  will,  therefore,  do  well  to  practice  the  first  exercise  until  you  can  make  it  successfully  and  easily. 
The  first  oval  should  be  horizontal  and  up  off  the  baseline.  You  may  or  may  not  stop  at  the  point.  If  you  can 
make  it  without  stopping  do  so.  Make  a  separate  retrace  and  start  down  beginning  with  a  hairline.  You  then  snap 
into  a  heavy  shade  which  rests  on  the  baseline  supporting  this  entire  stroke.  The  shade  resting  on  the  baseline 
should  come  over  about  half  of  the  oval. 

In  the  second  and  third  exercises  watch  the  parallel  affects  and  the  location  of  the  shades.  Swing  into  these 
exercises   getting  a   nice  smooth  line. 

The  H  and  K  have  a  beginning  and  ending  oval  of  the  same  size  and  shape.  Study  them  and  see  that  your 
letters  are  balanced  up. 

The  W  made  in  this  form  is  not  as  beautiful  as  some  of  the  other  forms  of  W's,  but  it  is  a  very  usable 
style  and  can  be  masterful  without  much  additional  practice. 

The  B,   D,   and  R  are  very  similar,  excepting  the  finishes.    Study  the  shades  and  location  of  the  ovals. 

The  T  and  F  are  the  same  as  the  other  letters  with  the  exception  of  the  cap.  In  most  cases  it  is  well  to 
swing  the  cap   entirely  around   the  letter.    This  gives   a  nice   balance   and   ties   the   letter   together. 


Q^3=^ 


The  above  letters  were  made  by  The  Editor. 


rFr5 


This   exercise   by   H.   H.   Via,   Chicago,   Illinois,   is   a   good  one  to  use  in  limbering  up  the  muscles  before  prac- 
ticing  the   regular   lessons.    Try   a  few   lines   of   it. 


The  Educator 
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Here  are  some  letters  for  practice  made  by  Rene'  Guillard,  Box  334,  Evanston,  Illinois.  It  is  interesting  to 
practice  on  individual  or  different  forms  of  letters.  Many  of  these  letters  can  be  used  to  advantage  to  fit  in 
with   combinations   and   other   letters. 


r 


Practice  the  copy  on  this  envelope  which  was  written  by  L.  Madarasz.   Give  special  attention  to  the  flourished 
cap  of  the  F.    You  will  find  other  things  interesting  in  this  copy. 


IK 


Ornamental  Penmanship 


By    J.    E.    LESTEI5,    Vandalia,    111. 


INSTRUCTIONS 

Lesson  No.   1.     Before  attempting  this  course  in  ornamental   one   should    first   master   a   good    business   hand. 


In  this  exercise  you  will  gain  a  degree  of  touch  not  generally  found  in  business  writing.  This  is  a  difficult 
exercise,  but  you  will  get  a  lot  of  good  from  it.  The  shades  are  made  by  smooth,  even  pressure  on  the  downward 
strokes.  Be  sure  you  are  using  a  Zanerian  Fine  Writer  and  a  Zanerian  oblique  holder.  It  is  a  waste  of  effort  to 
use  a  cheap  holder. 


Ex.  2.     Take  note  of  the  dotted  lines  in  the  oval  showing  the  equal  arcs.    In  other  words  get  the  same  curve 
at  the  bottom  as  at  the  top.    This  is  an  oval,  not  a  circle,  and  is  made  nearly  horizontal.    Pull  the  shade  about  the 


The  Educator 
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halfway  line,  lifting  the  pen  as  you  strike  the  base  line.    These    stem    shades  are    made    quickly.     Once    any   shade 

reaches  its  fullness,  it  should  fade  out  immediately.    A  good    shade   gains    its  width   quickly    and    ends    as    quickly. 

There  are  two  things  at  least  to  strive  for  in  this  stem  shade — a  beautiful  oval  and   a  snappy,   firm   shade.    Al- 
ways  maintain   a   firm,   but   light   touch. 

Notice  how  the  stem  shade  with  the  beginning  loop  evolves  from  an  oval.  Notice  the  spacing.  Try  the  rest 
of  the  styles.  These  stem  shades  need  a  lot  of  your  attention  because  if  you  can  master  this  well,  you  will  have 
gone   far   in    mastering   the   letters   themselves. 


SPECIMENS   RECEIVED 

Every  mail  brings  specimens  of 
business  writing,  ornamental  pen- 
manship, name  cards,  beautifully 
addressed  envelopes,  lettering,  en- 
grossing, drawings,  etc.  Fine  work 
has  been  received  from  the  following: 

P.  D.  Montalbo 

2418  Pine  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mr.   F.  E.  Zuber 

2397  Sherwood  Road 
Columbus,   Ohio 

C.  J.  Costaras 

95  West  Pearl  St. 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire 

J.  E.  Lester 

R.  R.  No.  3 
Vandalia,  Illinois 

C.  D.  Mansley 

7722  Loretta  Avenue 
Philadelphia  11,  Pa. 

R.  A.  Hasten 

3315  Lowell  Ave. 
Los  Angeles  32,  Calif. 

A.  F.  Mclsaac 

128  Granville  St. 
Halifax,  Can. 


J.  M.  Kidd,  Newark,  Ohio,  was  a 
visitor  at  our  office  in  October.  Mr. 
Kidd  writes  excellent  Script  and  is 
an  enthusiastic  follower  of  The 
Educator  lessons. 


Clifford  D.  Mansley,  7722  Loretta 
Ave.,  Philadelphia  11,  Pa.,  attended 
the  Zanerian  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  and 
is  developing  into  a  first-class  en- 
grossing artist.  His  father,  a  High 
School  Teacher  and  former  corre- 
spondence pupil,  was  instrumental  in 
inducing  Clifford  to  take  up  penman- 
ship  and   engrossing. 

Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  large 
engrossing  centers  where  the  en- 
grossing opportunities  are  very  at- 
tractive. 

It  was  in  Philadelphia  where  J.  E. 
Soule  made  a  fortune  doing  engross- 
ing and  illuminating. 


T.  R.  McBrayer,  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
spent  three  weeks  at  the  Zanerian 
brushing  up  on  his  ornamental  pen- 
manship. We  have  received  many 
lessons  from  Mr.  McBrayer  by  corre- 
spondence  in   years   gone   by. 


Roy  Whitehurst,  P.  O.  Box  173, 
Burlington,  Vermont,  paid  us  a  visit 
and  enjoyed  looking  over  the  various 
specimens  on  the  walls  of  the  Za- 
nerian College.  Mr.  Whitehurst  is 
greatly  interested  in  penmanship,  and 
writes  a  very  skillful  hand. 


James  King,  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
dropped  into  our  office  to  say  "hello". 
He  is  doing  engrossing  and  pen  work. 


SCRAP-BOOK    SPECIMENS 

In    envelopes 

25c;     50c;    One    Dollar 


216    Marquette    Avenue 
Minneapolis    1,    Minn. 


OBLIQUE    PENHOLDERS 

The  opportunity  is  offered  all  who  wish  to 
acquire  MASTERY  OF  CONTROL  in  hand- 
writing with  the  least  effort  and  little 
expense.      The    finest    qualities    are: 

1.  "STRAHM    'SPECIAL'  "    Compound, 
.Models 

2.  "STRAHM"    Compound,    Standard 
Models 

3.  "STRAHM"    Compound,    Crow    Quill 
Models 

4.  "STRAHM"    Compound,    Long    Round 
Models 

All    handmade    designed    for    beginners    of 
handwriting     and     professional     penmen. 
Prices    right.        Send    for    FREE    circulars. 

Address : 

F.    L.    TOWER,    601    W.    Pleasant    St., 
Hammonton,    New  Jersey 


An   ornamental   signature   from  our   GENIAL  FRIEND    C.   E.    DONER, 
jtfnmen,   teacher,    and   Zanerian,    66   years   young. 


OR       BUSINESS     ANO     SOdAf  SUCCESS^ 

Now  Good  Handwriting  is  Essen- 
tial  in   Business   and    Social   Life. 

So  easy  to  improve  your  handwriting  at 
home  quickly  with  my  new  instruction 
books  just  off  the  press.  Master  all  the 
secrets  of  better  penmanship.  Simple  and 
easy,  fully  illustrated,  highly  endorsed. 
BEGIN    TODAY. 

Write  for:  Q  Free  Book.  "How  to  Be- 
come a  Good  Penman",  or  check  books 
wanted,    $1.00   each.     Q    Business   Writing, 

□  Artistic     Writing,       □      Card     Writing, 

□  Engrossing  Alphabets,  Q  Bird  and  De- 
sign   Flourishing,     □     Complete    Set    $4.50. 

□  Enclose  10c  for  your  name  beautifully 
written  and  special  penpoint  for  shaded 
writing.      Satisfaction    or    Money    Back. 

S.    A.    ZILLER.    President,    TAMBLYN 

SCHOOL    OF    PENMANSHIP 

438    Ridge    Bldg.  Kansas    City.    Mo. 

In    Business    Over    52    Years 
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Lessons  In  Broad  Pen  Lettering 

Copies    by    A.    \l      GROVE,    Kassell    Engrossing    Studio,    Chicago,    III. 

Comments  by  The  Educator  Staff 

RAPID    BROAD    PEN    ROMAN 

This  is  a  broad  pen  Roman  used  for  speedy  work.  By  practice  you  can  learn  to  make  this  alphabet  very 
well.  It  is  used  on  diplomas  where  the  lettering  must  match  printed  Roman.  It  is  quick  and  effective  style.  While 
it  may  not  be  as  easy  as  some  of  the  other  broad  pen  alphabets  it   is  one   that  one  should  master. 

Study  the  Roman  alphabet  and  you  will  find  it  a  good  plan  to  pencil  out  accurately  a  real  Roman  alphabet 
where  you  use  a  regular  fine  pen  for  inking  in. 

Draw  head  and  baselines.  Keep  your  downstrokes  vertical  excepting  those  which  are  supposed  to  slant.  You 
have  four  types  of  strokes.  The  slanting  strokes  in  a;  the  vertical  strokes  in  h,  i;  the  circular  strokes  in  b,  c,  d; 
and  the  horizontal  bars  in  e,  f,   etc. 

When  dipping  ink  draw  the  pen  out  of  the  inkwell  slowly  to  allow  the  surplus  ink  to  run  back  into  the  well. 
If  you  get  too  much  ink  on  your  pen  you  will  experience   difficulty  in  making  the  hairlines. 

ABCDEFCiHIJKLMNO 
PQRSTUVWXYZ&A 


Cards  and  envelopes  written  in 
Ornamental  penmanship  have  been 
received  from  G.  B.  Murphy  of  Route 
No.  3,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  The  orna- 
mental is  very  attractively  done.  We 
regret  that  the  lines  were  a  little  too 
light  and  skippy  to  reproduce. 

Penwork  to  photo-engrave  must  be 
written  with  black  ink,  preferably 
waterproof  India  ink.  Penmen,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  practice  with  this  type 
of  ink  because  the  effect  is  not  as 
beautiful  as  with  thin  ink.  We  receive 
a  lot  of  work  from  penmen  which  we 
would  like  to  publish,  but  our  en- 
gravers return  it  to  us  with  the 
notation  that  it  is  too  thin,  delicate, 
and   skippy   in   line   for   reproduction. 


Springfield  College,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  has  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Ed  Grewel  and  Mr.  Wm.  Dean.  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Joiner  will  be  retained  in  a 
teaching  and  advisory  capacity.  Mr. 
F.  F.  Wells  will  also  remain  on  the 
teaching  staff. 


-  /  - 


B  I  tf  B  li  <flfe 


The   abo\e    Alphabet    made   by   W.    L.    NEWARK    shows   a    modern    use   of   filigree 
an   alphabet    of   this   kind    requires    many   hours   »f   careful    trainine   and    work. 


This   particular   kind   of   alphabet    blends   itself    to  a  variety    of   forms,    however,    this    is   the  com- 
monly   accepted    form,    and    the    filigree    shown    here    can    easily    be    adapted    to   any    of    the    other 
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A  Series  of  Flourishes 


SNOW  BIRDS  No.   10 


By    F.    B.    COURTNEY,    13365    Cherrylawn    Avenue,    Detroit,    Michigan 


Another  charming  little  bird  from  the  pen  of  F.  B.  COURTNEY,  12365  Cherry  Lawn  Avenue,  Detroit.  This  is  a  simple  design  with 
which  you  should  have  very  little  trouble  In  imitating.  Make  the  wings  and  body  of  the  bird  first,  then  add  the  tail  strokes.  Finally 
the   flourishes   around   the   bird.     Turn    the   paper   to  suit  each   group    of   strokes. 


ANALYZE    HANDWRITING 

You  may  be  from  Missouri.  You  may 
believe  that  grapho  analysis  is  nof  work- 
able, but  such  commercial  educators  as 
George  Meadows,  A.  P.  Meub  and  J.  I. 
Kinman  would  not  say  "OK"  if  it  was  not 
a  time  saver,  accurate,  of  real  use  in 
business  and  in  the  school  room.  We  in- 
vite you  to  send  for  the  GRAPHO 
ANALYST,  test  lesson,  and  FREE  exami- 
nation form.  American  Institute  of  Grapho 
Analysis,  Inc.  Sec.  4,  Springfield,  Missouri. 


SPECIAL— 2  Desk  Bottles 
Meub's  Professional  Black  Ink 

Sent    Postpaid    $1.00 

The  ink   which   produces  rich   black   shades 

and   fine  hair-lines. 

ALBERT    P.    MEUB 
Expert    Penman 

1944    T.om-»    Vlstu    Street 
PASADENA    7,    CALIF. 

Also    can    supply    penmen    with 

Genuine   GUlott   Shading   Pens — 

The   original    No.    l*s    and    No.    604,    E.F.'s 


Write  for  my  free  book,  "How  to  Become  an 
Expert  Penman . ' '  which  shows  what  others 
have  accomplished  by  taking  my  courses.  En- 
close 10c  for  one  of  my  favorite  pen  points 
and  your  name  with  a  beautiful  nourished 
bird  written  on  a  card.  Write  today ! 
T.    M.   TEVIS  Box   25-C  Chillicothe,   Mo. 
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Practical  Engrossing 


To 


Gratings 


ITH 


a  deep  ^cn^c  of-  cipprocui  noit, 
the  Cnombcr  of-  Commerce,  for  itself— 
and  for  the  citizens  of  Bartlcsvillc,  hero- 
II  bv  publicly  acknowledges  a  debt  of  lonq 
S?K.  j-'tandinct,  to  you.  For  many  \rcavs  you 
have  contributed!  mjqhtilv  toward  buildinq  here  a 
favored  community.  By  your  constant  arid  untirinq 
efforts!  you  have  shown  that  men  may  differ**"! 
vet  work  toqetrtor  in  harmony.  You  have  helped 
to  translate  ideals  of  qooct  qovcrnment  a  net 
citizenship  into  realities  *"  and  ""to  establish., 
a  "  eitv  where  men  in.  all  -  walks  of-  life 
li\'e      with      diqrutv      and     unafraid. . 


he 

CCTlt 


IMS nt.  veil  have  done  more  than  merely  help 
to  build  a  eitv  of'  brick,  and  mortar,  street*  and 
alleys,  houses  ai-id  public  buildings.  Bartlcsvillc  hae^  a, 
distinct  personality,  everyone  wno  lives  here  knows  it.  every 
stranger  feel?  it.   You  have  helped  in  cndowiita,    thi5     city    with  a 

SOUiT 

Commerce  hereby  presents  to  you  this  testimonial,  manually 
executed  and  attested  bv  the  proper  officer*?  of  this* 
orqarujation,  but  subscribed  to  without  reservatioiv 
by~eyety  member  thereof  and  bv  all  other  persona  or 
ciood    will. 

CUanibcr  of  Commerce.  Bartlcsvillc.    Okla. 


Dated     at    Bartlcsvillc.    Oklahoma,  this  '.Hth   dav  of -A  lav.  W4i 


A    beautiful    piece    of    engrossing    by    .1.    L.    BETHEL,    Bartlesville.     Oklahoma.      The    initials    and    scrolls    are    beautifully    Illuminated 
color    and    gold.      The    lettering    on    this    specimen    deserves    your    special    study.     It    is    well    done    and    modern. 
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Card  Writing 


This  group  of   cards   was   written   by  A.   W.   COOPER,   R.   D.   No.   1,    ltlngoes,    N.    J. 


effective   results   ran    he   secured,    and 


*--  Chinese  Proverb 

riter  to  Ucjht  candle  than 
curse  ihe  darkness^ 


Lettered   by   W.    LEROY   NEWARK,    Zaner-Bloser   Engrossing   Studio. 
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r* 


v 


jln  mrnputum  of  an  tmpanaurl^uMic  Smite 
miDcrrt!  ta^Dur  (Dig  of  (Oiiaup 


renattimt 


©uartor  194 


TTU^vr 


A   very   modern,   accurate   and   well   designed   award   made  by   A.   M.    <;ROVE   of    the    B.    C.    Kassell    Company,    Chicago.     This   is    one  of 
the    nicest    specimens    applying    modern    flourishing. 


The  Educator 
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WHO  INVENTED  THE  MUSCULAR 
MOVEMENT   WRITING? 

For  several  years  past,  and  espe- 
cially of  late,  I  have  spent  consider- 
able time  looking  up  this  interesting 
question.  Of  course  I  am  not  going 
to  claim  that  my  answer  is  absolute- 
ly correct,  although  I  believe  that 
the  real  inventor  of  this  so  called 
muscular  writing  was  a  Writing- 
Master  in  London,  England,  by  the 
name  of  James  Henry  Lewis.  For 
several  years  he  had  made  tests  in 
his  own  way,  and  discovered  that  in 
writing  with  freedom,  he  used  a  con- 
tinual motion  of  his  hand,  and  arm,  in 
conjunction  with  his  fingers.  He  also 
evolved  a  new  style  of  slant  and  form 
of  letters  that  would  join  with  more 
ease  and  form  words.  That  had  a 
much  more  pleasing  effect  to  the  eye 
than  the  old  style  of  writing,  which 
being  legible  to  read,  did  not  have 
that  pleasing,  rolling  form  that  his 
new    method    was    bringing    out.     A 


new  had  had  begun  to  dawn  in  hand- 
writing. After  a  number  of  careful 
tests  by  writing  short  sentences,  and 
increasing  his  speed  gradually  until 
he  could  write  full  pages  with  much 
more  ease  than  by  the  old,  somewhat 
cramped  method  used  by  other 
teachers  of  writing,  he  began  to 
practice  a  more  even  touch  and  to  get 
the  lines  as  smooth  and  even  as 
possible,  until  he  felt  he  had  dis- 
covered a  great  secret  in  writing 
that  none  before  him  had  succeeded 
to  do.  The  result  was  that  after  some 
months  of  faithful  study  and  obser- 
vations he  decided  to  get  out  a 
number  of  printed  circulars  adver- 
tising his  new  system  of  penmanship. 
These  circulars  were  ready  for  the 
printer  on   February  2,   1803. 

After  distributing  these  circulars 
for  some  time,  he  decided  to  have  an 
engraver  make  copies  of  his  best 
work  and  have  it  published  in  book 
form.  His  book  was  entitled  "Lewis 
on    Penmanship".     This    new    system 


of  writing  did  much  to  improve  the 
handwriting  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.   Lewis  was   born   about  1774. 

There  was  another  Writing-Master 
in  London  by  the  name  of  Joseph 
Carstairs  who  also  got  out  a  new 
method  of  writing,  known  as  the  Car 
stairs  System,  first  published  in  1809. 
This  system  championed  a  theory 
of  handwriting  in  which  the  forearm, 
and  not  the  fingers,  controlled  the 
script.  The  specimens  of  Carstairs 
writing  were  of  a  superior  quality, 
and  resembled  the  present  American 
styles  of  penmanship  more  than  any 
other  penmen  of  his  time.  One  of  his 
students  was  Vere  Foster,  who  de- 
cided to  introduce  the  Carstairs 
System  in  America.  He  landed  in 
New  York  City  in  1830  and  had  good 
success  there.  It  became  a  worthy 
rival  of  the  Spencerian  System 
evolved  by  father  Piatt  Rogers 
Spencer. 

Major   F.    O.   Anderson 
Minneapolis,   Minn. 


ABCDEFGHIJKL? 

MNOPQRSTUVW, 

XYZ&abcdefghijkl! 

m  no  p  q  rs  tin  v\  x\  z 

123t5GT890 

Roman  Alphabet 

This   Roman    Alphabet    was   made    by   B.    A.    HASTEN,    3315   Lowell  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,   Calif.,  who  is  a  correspondence  student.     Mr. 
Hasten    does   a   fine    job    of    pencilling   and    inking   in.     He    is   an    unusually    good    workman. 
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Roundhand  or  Engrossers  Script 


s6&7/Z 


!^^2?y^ 


This  month  we  study  the  loop  letters  which  extend  above   the   headline.    The  L  is  the  foundation  of  all  loop 
letters.    Make  the  loop  upward  as  indicated  by  the   arrows. 

Where   two   loops   come   together  keep   the   space   between   the  loops  close,   otherwise  poor  spacing  will   result. 

When  going  up  on  the  loop  with  the  hairline  be  sure   to   get  the   begnning  part   rather  straight. 

In  the  h  and  k  be  sure  not  to  make  the  long  shades  heavier  than  the  short  ones.    Check  your  shades  to  see 
that  they  are  the  same  thickness. 

Draw  a  few  guide  lines  to  help  you  with  slant.    Fifty  degrees  is  a  good  slant.    Study  the  spacing  in  this  copy 
and  try  to  perfect  each  little  detail. 

The   copy  for   the   loops   was  written   by  The   Editor. 


£^2^3^ 


Z*^^^^ 


Here   we   have   some   good   script  which   was   written   by    F.   W.   Martin   who   was   considered   one   of   the  fine 

script  writers.    It  is  well  for  you  to  study  script  wherever  you  find  copies  worthy  of  studying.    Occasionally  you 

see  a  good  piece  of  script  on  a  grocery  truck  or  a  store  window.    When  you  do  try  to  discover  what  is  good  and 
poor   about  it.    Become   a   good   student   of  script. 

Script  is  one  of  the  styles  which  the  engrosser  uses  a  great  deal.  It  is  a  money  maker  for  the  engrossing 
artists.  Dates  are  filled  in  on  diplomas  in  script  and  many  of  the  more  inexpensive  certificates  are  written  in 
script.  There  are  customers  who  demand  that  the  entire  body  of  resolutions  be  written  in  script.  Script  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  styles  and  the  public  does  appreciate  good  clean  cut  script. 
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Designing  and  Engrossing 


Sketching  and   Developing 

About  the  first  step  to  make  in 
planning  a  design  is  to  make  a 
sketch,  the  next  step  is  refinement 
and  development.  The  design  given 
for  study  this  month  is  usable  by 
engrossers  and  commercial  artists. 
In  diagram  one  a  sketch  is  shown  of 
one-half  design.  First  draw  a  center 
line — then  make  drawing  at  right  of 
center  line.  Trace  the  sketch  using  a 
soft  pencil,  reverse  paper  and  match 
the  parts  using  center  line  as  a 
guide,  then  rub  briskly  with  knife 
handle  or  hard  pencil.  Complete  a  de- 
tail drawing. 

Using  India  ink,  develop  the  design 
as  shown  in  No.  2,  giving  careful 
thought  and  study  to  this  work.  A 
good  design  for  brush  technique. 

Send  us  your  work  for  criticisms 
and  suggestions. 


By  E.   L.  Brown 
Rockland,  Maine 


:«R,J) 


r 
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SONNETS   OF  LIFE   BY   GUY  LOCKWOOD 

Who   Stands   Square   In   Another's   Way 

Who  stands  square  in   another's  way 
To  better  things,  full  well  might  pray 
For  vision  clear  to  see  what's  right 
And   strength   to   follow  God's   own  light, 
We  cannot  rise  by  holding  down 
Some  other  soul,  nor  should  we  frown 
On  those  who   seek   to   forge   ahead 
Along  the  pathway  they  are  lead; 
Who  helps  another  soul  to  rise 
Is  far  more  apt  to  win  the  prize 
Of  self  contentment,   and  ascend 
To  better  things,   such  help  will  lend 
Wings  to  his  prayers,   and  he  will  find 
At-one-ment  with  the  Cosmic  Mind. 

Who  stands  square  in  another's  way 

A  double  price  will  have  to  pay. 

We  do  not  find  the  way  that's  right, 

Or  make  good  progress  t'wards  the  height 

By  selfish  acts,  'though  we  must  grow 

Towards  the  things  we  ought  to  know; 

Each  soul  must  seek  for  right  and  good, 

And  walk  the  way  t'wards  masterhood; 

And   self-improvement   is   one  way 

That  leads  up   to   the  land  of  day; 

But  we  must  help  our  fellows  too, 

To  do  the  work  they  strive  to  do, 

To  use  them  for  a  selfish  gain 

Will  only  bring  us  sorrow,   pain, 

To  injure  self,   this  not  so  bad, 

This  oft  we  do  when  we  are  mad, 

When  we  are  thoughtless,   insincere, 

Possessed  by  doubt  or  grief  or  fear; 

But,   through  mistakes  we  often  grow 

To  better  things,  the  truth  to  know; 

And  thus  make  progress  t'wards  the  height. 

By  finding  out  the  course  that's  right; 

But,  when  we  harm  some  other  soul, 

And   stop   its   progress   t'wards   its   goal. 

Then  will  we  surely  have  to  pay 

A  double  price,  that's  why  I  say 

Lend  helping  hand  to  each  and  all, 

For   if   you   don't — yourself  will   fall. 

G.   H.   Lockwood 


by    J.     E.     FRANCES, 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
YOUR  NAME.  Send  me 
your  name  with  a  dollar 
bill  and  receive  a  dozen 
or  more  surprises.  C.  O. 
EIXEFSON,  Handwriting 
Expert  -  Duluth  Business 
University,  Duluth  2, 
Minn. 


The  McGhee 

Makers  and   desij 

Studio 

;ners  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

143  East  State 

Estimates  furn 
Trenton,  N 

Street 
shed 
J. 
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Tricks  In  Lettering 


Dear  Lupfer: 

I  am  sending  you  two  tricks  in  lettering  which  I  ha  ve  used  for  a  number  of  years  and  which  I  worked  out 
myself.    You  may  write  these  up  in  the  Educator  if  you  care  to  as  I  am  glad  to  pass  them  on  to  young  engrossers. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  placing  of  two  ruled  lines  on  diplomas  for  the  lettering  of  the  name.  Cut  out 
of  a  piece  of  cardboard,  celluloid,  or  plastic,  a  space  similar  to  the  following  illustration.  A  Number  of  these  may 
be  made  each  with  different  widths.  Then,  place  the  upper  edge  or  lower  edge  of  the  entire  ruler  at  the  bottom 
or  top  of  one  of  the  engraved  lines  on  the  diploma  and  draw  lines   with   a  pencil. 


The  second  trick  is  that  of  lettering  names  in  blank  spaces  on  diplomas  without  any  preliminary  estimating 
or  sample  lettering  of  the  names  so  that  the  name  will  fit  the  space  exactly,  with  proper  spaces  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end.  First,  type  the  names  of  the  entire  list  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  as  shown  below.  Then  select 
the  shortest  name  and  draw  a  red  pencil  line  perpendicularly  from  top  to  bottom,  at  the  last  letter  in  the  shortest 
name.  Then  draw  perpendicular  lines,  from  top  to  bottom,  every  two  letters  thereafter  to  the  right.  After  spac- 
ing the  first  name  in  the  proper  space  on  the  diploma,  then  letter  all  names  that  have  two  letters  more,  etc. 
until  the  entire  list  has  been  completed.  Exceptions  must  be  made  for  extra  long  letters  such  as  capital  M,  and 
extra  short  letters  such  as  small   "i". 

Jane  Adams 

Bob  E.  Hill 

Cecil  L.  Grate 

Earl  L.  Richards 

Kathryn  Smith  Peters 

William  J.  Brightmire  Sincerely, 

Blaine  Johnson  Carter  ,„y  f  ei5,.ey.  c.4-  *  m   v.   ^  ™ 

Western   Illinois    State   Teachers    College 

Walter    William    Schoeninger  Department   of   Commercial   Education 

Macomb,  Illinois 


_TfieCtuirdiof 

OuriOl^  of  (oocto  Vomat 

'Tounj&efc  \\i\$90,  ececfcb  W&95, 

iripbelebAtfer  %  Oiurdiaf  9JXQq^  uivctrttiis 

TwmetP  BUTnbolSeGoob  vqyageto^llPeoples  through  rtneXXnjage 
of  fife  espmallu  tliDisliemm^  bzsfroxp 

bifHte  iaWrt,  tint)  *e  Dau  One  as  it  is  toiVu)  u)as  cpc<#  iaiSE  + 
^IfteQitUlon  %&  ^ells,  u)qs  Gu*inLoiighboroughfchgl#  anJ> 
Mis  btokoftb  by  fl|pn5^rt{pnBrm>  ap4tttu)et£,  BelgiunynfllajJ, 
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My  Toast  To 
Henry  P.  Behrensmeyer 


Here  is  a  man  whose  skill  in 
creating  "gems"  with  his  pen,  in 
which  every  form  of  "line  and 
curve"  has  been  united  and  placed 
in  their  proper  position  to  create  the 
highest  skill  in  well-balanced  speci- 
mens in  penmanship  to  be  found  in 
any  country  or  any  age.  His  famous 
"Swan  Flourish"  will  always  stand 
out  as  the  highest  skill  yet  attained 
with  pen  and  ink  done  in  an  easy 
free-off-hand  method.  His  high  ar- 
tistic skill  in  designing  Diplomas. 
Certificates  and  every  conceivable 
design  known  in  the  penmanship  pro- 
fession has  never  been  excelled  by 
any   penman. 

I    fail    to    find    words    to    properly 


express  my  admiration  for  the  skill 
of  this  great  and  good  man  who  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  me  and  all 
lovers  of  the  highest  and  finest  skill 
in   penmanship. 

Major  F.   O.   Anderson 

Minneapolis 

216  Marquette   Ave. 
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Diplomas^ 
certipicates. 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs — 
Attractive  Covers— Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for 
Samples    and    Quotations. 

Best    Quality    —    Lowest    Cost 

HOWARD    &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
YOUR  NAME.  Send  me 
your  name  with  a  dollar 
bill  and  receive  a  dozen 
or  more  surprises.  C.  O. 
ELLEFSON,  Handwriting' 
Expert  -  Duluth  Business 
University.    Duluth   2, 


EDWARD    C.    MILLS 

Script    Specialists    for    Engraving    Purposes 
P.    O.    Drawer   982  Rochester   3,    N.    Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms ;  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By    appointment    only. 


BOOK   REVIEW 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value  to 
commercial  teachers  including  books  of  special 
educational  value  and  books  on  business  sub- 
jects. All  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed 
in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to  give  suffi- 
cient description  of  each  to  enable  our  readers 
to   determine   its   value. 

WHAT  NEXT  —  Second-grade  book, 
Reading  for  Independence  Series. 
By  A.  S.  Artley  and  Lillian  Gray; 
William  S.  Gray,  Reading  Director. 
Part  I,  to  be  used  after  FRIENDS 
AND  NEIGHBORS,  Basic  Reader 
2/1;  Part  II,  after  MORE 
FRIENDS  AND  NEIGHBORS,  Ba- 
sic Reader  2/2.  127  pages;  stories 
by  Ruth  Wagner;  4-color  illustra- 
tions by  Eleanor  Campbell.  August 
1947 ;  Scott,  Foresman  and  Com- 
pany. 

Like  WE  THREE,  the  first  book  of  the 
new  Reading  for  Independence  Series  pub- 
lished last  spring.  WHAT  NEXT  is  planned 
to  meet  a  pressing  classroom  need  for  ma- 
terials which  help  increase  children's  power  to 
read  independently.  Here  are  stories  second- 
graders  can  enjoy  and  understand  when  read- 
ing "on  their  own,"  and  all  the  new  words 
encountered  are  within  the  range  of  the  word- 
attack  skills  taught  at  second-grade  level  in 
the    Basic   Reading   Program. 

The  15  lively  stories  deal  with  true-to-life 
activities  of  Nancy  and  a  group  of  neighbor- 
hood children.  Woven  into  these  appealing, 
gayly  illustrated  stories  are  451  carefully 
selected  new  words.  In  attacking  these  words, 
children  practice  and  apply  in  actual  reading 
situations  the  word -attack  skills  the  teacher 
has    been    developing. 


The  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore's  largest,  always 
has  upheld  this  tradition. 
700  comfortable  rooms  .  .  . 
all  the  facilities  and  serv- 
ices that  travelers  expect 
.  .  .  and  a  genuine  will 
ness  to  please  each  guest 
.  .  .  have  made  it  "Host  to 
Most  Who  Visit  Baltimore." 


liortJ  DtMltUnare  Hotel 

BALTIMORE  AT  HANOVER  •  BALTIMORE  3,  MD. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY 
THE  ACTS  OF  MARCH  3,  1933,  AND 
JULY    2,    1946 

Of   THE    EDUCATOR    published    MONTHLY, 
except   July   &   August   at   Columbus.    Ohio   for 
October    1st.    1947. 
State    of    Ohio,    County    of    Franklin,    ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for 
the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Parker  Zaner  Bloser,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of 
the  Educator  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and 
if  a  daily,  weekly,  semi  weekly  or  triweekly 
newspaper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Acts  of  March 
3,  1933,  and  July  2,  1946  (section  537,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations),  printed  on  the  reverse 
of   this   form,    to  wit: 

1.  That  the  nan- 
publisher,  editor,  m 
ness    managers    are : 

Publisher  —  Zaner-Bloser  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

Editor — Earl   A.    Lupfer.    Columbus.    Ohio 

Managing  Editor  —  Parker  Zaner  Bloser,  Co- 
lumbus,   Ohio 

Business  manager— Parker  Zaner  Bloser,  Co- 
lumbus.   Ohio 

2.  That  the  owner  is :  (If  owned  by  a 
corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be 
stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or  holding  one  percent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company, 
or  other  unincorporated  concern,   its  name  and 


address,    as    well    as    those   of    each    individual 

member,    must   be   given. ) 

R.    E.    Bloser,    Columbus,    Ohio 

P.    Z.    Bloser,    Columbus,    Ohio 

E.    A.    Lupfer,    Columbus,    Ohio 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort- 
gagees, and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If 
there   are   none,    so   state. )     NONE 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  secu- 
rities in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than   as   so  stated   by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of 
each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distri- 
buted, through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid 
subscribers  during  the  twelve  months  preceding 

the   date   shown   above   is (This 

information    is    required    from    daily,     weekly, 
semi  weekly,    and    triweekly    newspapers    only.) 

P.  Z.  BLOSER.  Business  Manager 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  16th 
day   of   September.    1947. 

EARL    A.     LUPFER 
(My   commission   expires   January  11.    1950) 


A  Good  Future 


Engrossers  everywhere  are  reporting  that  they  have  all  the 
work  they  can  do. 

Become  an  expert  engrosser  and  you  will  always  have  a  pro- 
fession which  will  provide  you  a  good  living. 

TRAINING  IN  THE  ZANERIAN 

You  can  come  to  The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  and 
take  a  thorough  course  in  any  line  of  penmanship,  lettering,  en- 
grossing, and  illuminating.  The  school  is  approved  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  for  the  training  of  G.  I.  Students.  Write 
for  more  information 

Tuition— Four  (4)  Weeks— $35.00 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  offers  courses  by 
correspondence  in: 

Tuition  Supplies 

)  Business  Handwriting  Course $10.00 $1.55 

)  Roundhand  or  Engrossers  Script 12.00 2.70 

)  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 12.00 2.85 

)  Advanced  Engrossing  12.00 2.05 

)  Ornamental   Penmanship ...  12.00.. 3.20 

Begin  your  training  today,  and  safeguard  your  future. 


Co/umbus,  Oh/o 


VOL.  53 


DECEMBER,  1947 


No.  4 


Published   monthly   except   July   and    August    at   612   N.    Park   St.,    Columbus.    O..    by  the   Zaner-Bloser  Company.     Entered   as   second   class  matter 
November    12,    1931,    at   the    post    office   at    Columbus,    Ohio,    under   Act   of   March   3,    1879.     Subscription    $2.50    a  year. 
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HANDWRITING  SUPPLIES 


MANUAL   96 


2a^y&^'%d&J%i&nr' 

' 

MANUAL96 

-J 

Size  4%  x  8y2,  96  pages. 
Single  copy,  postpaid 
One   dozen   


For   individuals   or   classes 

Contains  many  pages  of  applied  writing,  such  as  busi- 
ness forms,  paragraphs,  letter  writing  —  a  most  valuable 
lot   of  material   for   Business   College   penmanship   students. 

Manual  96  is  the  most  widely  used  book  of  its  kind  on 
penmanship  ever  published  in  this  country.  Many  persons 
do  not  hesitate  to'  pronounce  it  the  best  work  on  business 
and  social  handwriting  thus  far  issued.  It  is  regarded 
by  commercial  schools  as  a  standard  text  on  rapid  busi- 
ness   writing. 

30c 

$3.20 


Z-B    PENHOLDER 


Red,  Blue,  Green,  Black,  Yellow.  Variegated 
One  penholder  10c  One  dozen,  postpaid  48c  One  gross,  postpaid  $5.76 

ZANERIAN    STANDARD    PEN    No.    4 

"We  recommend  the  Zanerian  Standard  Pen  for  grammar  grades, 
although  it  is  also  well  adapted  for  use  in  high  schools,  junior  high 
schools  and  commercial  departments.  The  smooth  point  encourages 
freedom  and  ease  in  writing,  two  essentials  in  the  foundation  on  which 
to  build  quality  and  speed.  This  pen  is  largely  used  and  is  giving 
the  very  best  satisfaction. 
One  gross,  postpaid,  $1.25    -     -     -     -     %   gross,  postpaid,  40c     -     -     - 


STANDARD    PEN 


One  dozen,  postpaid,   15c 


Net  Price,  three  gross  or  more,  postpaid per  gross  90c 

PENMANSHIP    PAPER    No.   9 

This  pen  and  ink  paper  is  three-eighths  inch  ruled 
with  one  red  line  heading. 

Size  8x10  V2.  500  sheet  pkg.  Shipping  weight  6  lbs. 
1  pkg.,  85c  net,  plus  parcel  post  charges  from  your 
place  to  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Packed  5  or  10  pkgs.  to  carton. 

1  to  9  packages,  per  package,  85c  net. 

(The  above  price  is  F.  O.   B.   Columbus,  Ohio.) 

No.  9  Paper.    Net  Price,  10  pkgs.  or  more,  per  package  75c 

(The  above  prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Mill,  near  Columbus.) 

NEW   PLASTIC   CONTAINER 

NOW    HOLDS    ZANERIAN    INK    POWDER 

School  superintendents  find  the  use  of  this  ink  powder  the  most  economical  way  to  supply  their 
buildings  with  a  good  quality  of  inexpensive  ink. 

Now  that  this  powder  is  furnished  in  plastic   containers,   it  is  easy  to  use.    Place  the  contents 
in  a  quart  of  water  and  stir  until  dissolved.    The   ink  is  then  ready  to  use. 

If  the  ink  is  too  dark,  more  water  may  be  added;  if  it  is  too  light,  more  powder  may  be  added. 

Maintenance   men   like   the   convenience   of   mixing  only  a  quart  at  a  time. 
Colors— BLUE  BLACK  and  RED 

Prices — Powder  for  1  quart,  Net,  postpaid 30c 

Powder  for  6  or  more  quarts.     Net,  plus  postage 22'/2C  each 

Prices   Subject   to   Change   Without   Notice 

THE   ZANER-BLOSER   CO. COLUMBUS    8,    OHIO 


IN  CONVENIENCE  •  COMFORT  •  QUALITY 

In  the  heart  of  the  downtown,  office,  theater, 
and  shopping  area.  Friendly,  courteous  service 
to  make  your  stay  in  Detroit  a  pleasant  memory. 
The  Tuller  Coffee  Shop  or  Cafeteria  for  excel- 
lent Food  modestly  priced.  The  Hotel  Tuller, 
Detroit's  largest,  is  the  place  to  stay. 

visit  our  Cocktail  Counge 

ONE    OF    DETROIT'S  FINEST 
800   ROOMS  WITH  BATH   FROM  $2 

Motel  Zuller 

FACING  GRAND  CIRCUS  PARK 
HARRY  F^O  BRIEN   Manager 
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The   right   pen   for   the 
handwriting  system  yon   teach 


Handwriting  classes  go  smoother  l 
.  .  .  and  students  show  more  prog- 
ress .  .  .  when  Esterbrook  Foun-  2284  l&ttfad  ir/uii- 
tain  Pens  are  used.  An  Esterbrook 
lets  the  teacher  and  student 
choose  exactly  the  right  point  for 
the  handwriting  system  being 
taught.  From  33  different  point 
styles  you  select  the  one  point 
that  suits  your  requirements 
exactly  .  .  .  and  fit  it  into  the 
pen  yourself. 

Esterbrook   Renew-Point  Foun- 
tain Pen  points  are  instantly  re- 
newable ...  an     outstanding 
advantage.  Endorsed  by 
educators  everywhere. 


numbered  point  styles 


How  to  ride  with 

Santa 


ou  don't  have  to   be 
vealthy  to  be  a   philan- 
thropist. When  you  give  even 
a   dollar  or  two  for  Christmas 
Seals,  you  give  the  greatest  gift  of  all — health,  even  life  itself. 

Christmas  Seal  funds  make  possible  year-round  help  against 
tuberculosis  —  the  dread  TB  that  threatens  more  people  between 
IS  and  44  than  any  other  disease. 

Add  Christmas  Seals  to  your  Christmas  giving.  Let  Santa's 
every  letter,  every  package  carry  the  Seal  that  saves  lives.  Send 
in  your  contribution  today. 

BUY 
CHRISTMAS    SEALS    M@MI 


&6te*£took 

RENEW-POINT    FOUNTAIN    PEN 

THE   ESTERBROOK    PEN   CO. 

Cooper  Streel,  Camden,  N.  J. 

In  Canada:  The  Brown  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


3iambab  c€ituh  &rna/t£e&t 


WE  STILL  HAVE  THAT  GRACIOUS 
OLD-FASHIONED  HOSPITALITY 


Ideally  located  . . .  superb  service . . . 
finest  cuisine ...  22  floors  of  gracious 
living.  Five  rooms  for  food  and  enter- 
tainment: (1)  Penquin  Room  (2)  Sky-Hy 
Room  (3)  Omar  Cocktail  Lounge  (4) 
The  Alcove  (5)  The  New  Coffee  Shop 

■-.'»,.  R.    E.    McEACHIN,   M0na9.no  Director 


CONTINENTAL 

ELEVENTH    AT    BALTIMORE 
DIRECTION  ■  SOUTHWEST  HOTELS  INCORPOR  AT  ED     H.G.  MANNING.  FOUNDER 
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INTERNATIONAL 
RECOGNITION 

IN 

TYPEWRITING 

Win  beautiful  typing  pins  through  I.  H.  S.  typing 
tests  available  at  the   following   prices: 

25  each  month  for  10  months  $  7.00 

50  each  month  for  10  months      10.00 

75  each  month  for  10  months      13.00 

100  each  month  for  10  months      15.00 

Postage  is  included  in  the  above  prices.  Send  in 
your  check  today  indicating  the  quantity  desired 
each   month.     Full   information   upon   request. 

Address  International  Honor  Society  for  Business 
Education,  220  North  Main  Street,  Burlington, 
Iowa. 


10IUST   NT   EIGHTEEI1TH 

ST.  LOUIS  missauRi 


PROMOTES  PENMANSHIP  PERFECTION 

.    PERMANENT   .    FREE-FLOWING    .    LEGIBLE    .    PERFECT  CONTROL  FOR  VARYING  WIDTH  OF  LINE 

Higgins  Eternal  Black  Writing  Ink  is  a  pure  carbon  ink  —  jet  black  —  that  lasts  as  long  as  the  paper  on 
which  you  write.      •        In  2-oz.  cubes,  half  pints,  pints,  quarts  and  gallons.  Ask  your  dealer  today  for 

iminins 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    STANDARD    OF    EXCELLENCE  •  SINCE    1880 

II  Hit!  Ml  S     JJVK     CO.,    I  JVC.      271   JV/JVTH   ST..  BR00KLYJV   15,   JV.  V. 


— f^ — 
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Christmas  Greetings 


Another  Christmas  time  has  rolled 
around  and  if  you  have  not  mailed 
that  greeting  card  or  remembrance, 
you  must  have  that  guilty  feeling 
just  like  we  do,  for  we  too  are 
negligent  in  using  to  the  utmost  this 
beautiful  custom  of  greeting  our 
friends  on  this  most  important  time 
of  the  year. 

The  spirit  of  the  season  fills  our 
souls  but  for  the  life  of  us  we  seem 
always  to  miss  some  one.  Here  in 
the  Educator  office,  we  receive 
hundreds  of  cards  from  old  and  new 
friends,  many  of  them  are  loveable 
people  that  we  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting. 

At  times  we  plan  to  try  to  send 
every  friend  a  greeting  but  always 
we  find  that  many  friends  whose 
companionship  we  enjoyed  have 
moved  to  parts  unknown  or  have 
passed  to  another  world. 

How  pleased  we  are  to  hear  from 
ones  we  had  forgotten  in  the  busy 
struggle!  Perhaps  it  is  a  chum  who 
rang  doorbells  with  you  on  a  distant 
Hallowe'en,  tied  knots  in  your  clothes 
at  the  old  swimming  hole,  or  even 
a  pig  tailed  girl  who  sat  in  the  same 
row  back  in  the  old  country  school — . 
Then  is  when  you  stop  and  dream 
and  wish  you  could  relive  those  days 
again  even  though  it  were  in  rags 
and  stubbed  toes. 

The  best  we  can  say,  friend, 
wherever  you  may  be,  Merry  Christ- 
mas to  you  and  yours! 

— Editor 


A    CHRISTMAS    GREETING 

When  the  little  birds  are  singin' 

And  the  buds  are  peepin'  through; 
When  the  brooks  are  running  over 

And   all   nature   seems   so   new; 
It  is  then  we  start  our  workin' 

Without  any  doubts  or  fear; 
Do  our  plowin'  and  our  sowin' — 

That's  the  Beginnin'  Time  of  Year. 

When  the  sun  gets  hot  and  scorchin' 

And  the  corn  is  shootin'  high; 
When   the  wheat  begins  to  ripen 

And  the  buzzards  soar  the  sky; 
All  the  trees  look  sort  of  droopy 

As   all   earth  seems   hot   and  sere; 
Make  hay  while  the  sun  is  shinin' — 

That's   the  Workin'  Time   of  Year. 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkins 
And   the   goldenrod's   in   bloom; 


Busy  squirrels  are  storin'  acorns 
'Cause  the  winter's  comin'  soon; 

All  the  wildwood  leaves  are  turnin' 
And  the  evenin'  sky  is  clear; 

Geese  are  honkin'  o'er  the  lowlands — 
That's  the  Harvest  Time  of  Year. 

When  we   hear   the   leaves   a   rustlin' 

And   the   snow  is  driftin'   deep; 
All   the   cows   are   'round   the   straw- 
stack, 

And  the  bears  have  gone  to  sleep; 
Happy  kids  are  out  a  skatin' 

And  a  slidin'   in  the  snows, 
Good   Old   Santa  comes  a  jinglin' 

Givin'  gifts  to  all  he  knows; 
That's  the  bestest  time  of  all  times 

With  its  wishes  of  good  cheer; 
That's  the  time  we  think  of  others — 

That's    the    Givin'   Time    of    Year. 
— C.    E.   Chamberlin 


Greetings   fmni    the   pen   of   J.    A.    FRANCIS,    Purtal.    North    Dakota. 
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THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month    for    the   issue   of    the    following    month. 


Lessons  In  Handwriting 


By,    THE    EDUCATOR    STAFF 


The  aim  of  every  grade  teacher 
should  be  to  teach  every  boy  and 
girl  in  her  class  to  wrjte  a  neat  plain 
style  of  handwriting  in  such  a 
manner  that  handwriting  will  be  an 
asset  to  them.  It  is  a  terrible  handi- 
cap for  anyone  to  write  so  poorly 
that  others  cannot  read  it.  It  is 
really  embarrassing  to  have  someone 
ask  you  what  you  have  tried  to  write. 
Making  excuses  for  poor  handwriting 
will  not  get  you  by  or  make  up  for 
the  great  inconveniences  and  mis- 
takes  caused   by  poor   handwriting. 

Poor  handwriting  with  the  average 
person  is  so  inexcusable  when  good 
handwriting  can  be  acquired  with  so 
little  study  and  practice.  When  one 
cannot  spell,  use  clear  English,  or 
work  common  arithmetic  problems, 
people  consider  him  not  very  smart. 
The  same  is  true  of  illegible,  poor 
handwriting.  Poor  handwriting  is  a 
detriment  to  people  in  prominent 
positions,  even  though  some  do  man- 
age to  get  by  and  fool  themselves  by 
having  their  stenographers  type  their 
names  underneath  their  signatures 
for   identification. 


Do  you  know  there  is  a  state  law 
requiring  Notary  Publics  to  type  or 
print  their  names  under  their  seals 
because  so  many  could  not  write 
their  names  in  a  readable  manner? 
It  is  like  one  of  those  instructions 
"Please  print".  You  find  this  on  so 
many  documents.  That  is  not  a  good 
recommendation  for  our  teaching  of 
handwriting. 

Let  us  see  that  our  children  learn 
to  write  legibly  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  business  will  seek  their  services. 


There  is  no  better  way  to  learn  to 
write  than  to  take  each  letter 
separately  and  study  it  and  practice 
it  until  it  can  be  made  in  a  passing 
fashion.  Study  the  qualities  which 
make  letters  plain.  Are  your  e's  open 
and  full,  or  like  i's.  Do  you  make  the 
turns  nice  and  round  and  the  angles 
sharp  and  pointed  at  the  right 
places?  Often  it  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  skill  as  it  is  knowledge  of 
letter  forms  which  makes  writing 
good. 


^  J?  ^^  J?  J/ J/  J/JtJt  J* 


Are  you  gripping  the  holder?  That  will  make  writing  a  hard  task  and  spoil  the  quality  of  line.  Let  us  try 
not  to  press  on  the  downstrokes.  The  up  and  downstrokes  should  be  the  same  in  thickness.  It  looks  lazy  to  ride 
the  downstrokes. 


^ 


i  e  (3  jy/y*Ojy/yjy 


A  review  of  C  and  D  given  in  a  previous  lesson.    Better  make  a  hasty  review  of  all  lessons  given  previously. 
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Keep   your   ink  well   near   the   writing  hand   to   make   ink   dipping   convenient 


A  few  pencil  lines  drawn  down  along  the  downstrokes  will  aid  you  in  detecting  which  letters  are  off  slant. 
You  can  also  hold  the  paper  on  a  level  with  your  eyes  and  sight  down  along  the  back  of  letters  to  see  the  slant 
better. 

^J^c^^^> <x^<4^^^/.  ^T    ^=V  t^T    ^T       ^r    *zj/ 

Keep  your  feet  on  the  floor  and  your  back  fairly  straight.  The  main  thing  is  to  sit  up,  don't  slouch.  Be  in  a 
position   which   will   produce   the   best   writing. 


f 


^7-7, 


-^t^i^crt^cAy  -^&~z/^ 


Turning   your   work   around   and   looking   at   it   from   the  top  may  enable  you  to  detect  some  variations  in  your 
letters.    Study  in  this  manner  the  n's  and  u's,  h's  and  y's,   and   other  similar  letters. 


On   capitals   use   very   little   finger   movement.    Excessive  working  of  the  thumb  joint  causes  kinks  in  the  line. 
Have  some  other  person  watch  your  thumb  as  you  write.    He  can  see  how  much  it  moves  at  the  first  joint. 
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Pull   the   downstrokes   toward   the   center  of  the  body  in  righthand  writing  and  to  the  left  elbow  in  lefthanded 
writing. 


Good  handwriting  is  not  so  difficult,   but  it  does  require  clear  thinking  and  a  sincere  effort  to  make  the  hand 
do  as  the  mind  commands.    Roll  the  arm  on   the  muscle  in  front  of  the  elbow.    Get  a  free  swing. 


Keep  the  eye  of  the  pen  pointing  toward  the  ceiling.    That  will  help  you  to  press  evenly  on  both  nibs  of  the 
pen.    Turning  the  pen  far  to  one  side  or  the  other  will  soon   ruin   it. 


/3C    ^       /7 

2/C     -J-         2V 
J/O      ~        3/ 


/OjT    -i-      js~ 
ZjTZ-     —        &3 

/zs  -f-     zy 

23/  -j-  33 
Q3y  +■  ?/ 
'/-oS'  h-     r/ 


'/-Z'/-  -i-  cT3 

¥77  —  7/ 

VsC   -h  sy 

2/f     -=-  J3 

£V/    ■>■  7f 

^6>?    -*-  Cy 


Co?  -i-  f7 

'/■32.  -f-  yz- 

yzo  +  <yc 

372-  -v-  f3 

*/fv  -r-  yr~ 


Keep   your  paper   directly   in   front  of  you.    Move   it    as   needed   to   keep   it   in  good  position   for  writing. 
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y    O)      -y    0/     ah     &)    ah 


Z--Z?Z^- 


Handwriting  has  places  where  the  pen  moves  along  freely,  at  other  places  it  does  not  travel  so  fast,  while 
at  other  places  it  comes  to  a  complete  stop.  The  stops  can  be  compared  to  traffic  signs.  Unless  you  obey  them 
you  are  headed  for  trouble.    Learn  to  identify  the  places  where  it  is  advisable  to  stop  in  the  various  letters. 


oit: 


Be  a  little  careful  how  you  dip  ink.  If  you  pull  the  pen  out  of  the  ink  quickly  you  will  get  an  excessive 
amount  of  ink.  Try  coming  out  slow  enough  to  allow  some  of  the  surplus  ink  to  run  back  into  the  well.  Do  not 
touch  the  edge  of  the  well  with  the  pen  or  habitually  shake  off  the  drop  of  ink.    Regular  careful  dipping  is  better. 


<^-£>£>-t^^2><i-jZ>£^C--Z?£>Z^^ 


C^L^C^^6yL^--d^i^  Cl^- 


Write  with  a  free  hand.  The  little  fingers  should  slide  freely  over  the  paper.  Avoid  turning  the  hand  over  on 
the  side  too  far,  otherwise  your  movement  will  be  hampered  and  a  cramped  line  will  be  the  result.  Point  the 
holder  somewhere  between  the  shoulder  and  the  elbow.  Kinks  in  the  line  indicate  not  enough  speed,  or  too  much 
thumb  movement. 


Are  your  letters  all  resting  on  the  baseline  or  do  some   run   below   or   above   the   line?     Poor   position   of   the 
paper   and   arm  will   often   prevent   good   alignment. 
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Famous  Penman — Raymond  Gilchrist  Laird 


Some  requests  have  been  received 
for  information  concerning  the  life  of 
Raymond  G.  Laird  who  died  in  1943. 

The  penmanship  profession  is 
proud  of  such  members  as  R.  G. 
Laird  who,  from  a  humble  beginning 
as  a  penman,  developed  into  one  of 
America's  outstanding  educators  of 
all  times. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  have  known  Mr.  Laird 
personally.  This  association  has 
meant  much  to  us,  and  like  thousands 
of  others  his  influence  on  us  has 
been  of  inestimable  value.  His  effi- 
ciency and  lovable  traits  of  charac- 
ter still  remain  with  us  and  inspire 
us. 

Mr.  Laird  came  to  The  Zanerian 
College  in  1892  at  the  age  of  24, 
as  (using  his  own  words)  "a  green 
Indiana  farm  boy".  It  was  at  The 
Zanerian  that  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  C.  P.  Zaner  and  E.  W. 
Bloser  who  at  that  time  were  in  the 
prime  of  their  work. 

He  also  met  and  associated  with 
other  students  in  The  Zanerian  who 
had  great  ambition  and  high  ideals. 
Many  of  these  men  became  nationally 
known  and  doubtlessly  exerted  quite 
an  influence  on  Mr.  Laird.  The 
friendship  which  developed  between 
these  men  lasted  a  life  time.  Mr. 
Laird  always  had  a  warm  spot  in 
his  heart  for  Zanerians  and  the  pen- 
manship profession. 

Mr.  Laird  became  a  truly  skillful 
penman.  Some  of  the  work  he  did 
ranks  with  the  best  in  accuracy. 
Undoubtedly  his  penmanship  training 
and  association  with  penmen  created, 
or  at  least  strengthened,  his  desire  to 
go  higher  and  accomplish  worth- 
while things   in  life. 

From  penmanship  he  went  into 
commercial  education,  where  his 
accomplishments  were  outstanding. 
Yes,  the  penmanship  profession  can 
well  be  proud  of  this  "Indiana  farm 
boy"  who  equalled  the  best  in  our 
own  profession  and  invaded  the 
commercial  education  field  where  he 
ranked   even   higher. 

We  remember  Mr.  Laird  at  our 
Zanerian  Reunions  where  he  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies  and  helped  to 
make  those  meetings  occasions  to  be 
remembered. 


We  also  remember  his  annual  visits 
as  he  passed  through  Columbus  on 
his  way  from  Boston  to  his  Indiana 
farm. 

Speaking  of  his  sense  of  humor, 
it  was  he  who  placed  several  pieces 
of  his  pen  work  consisting  of  a 
bounding  stag  and  a  roaring  lion  in 
a  family  exhibit  of  skills  and  hobbies 
at  a  Laird  reunion.  It  was  in  this 
same  exhibit  that  several  women 
model  school  teachers  in  the  family, 
to  their  horror  and  consternation 
discovered  a  wine  bottle  bearing  the 
name  of  a  heretofore  unheard  of 
Laird  as  the  manufacturer.  These 
fine  ladies  who  were  proud  of  their 
family  record  sarcastically  remarked 
that  there  was  only  one  person  who 
would  be  capable  of  playing  such  a 
trick. 

He  was  a  kindly  gentleman  with 
a  brilliant  mind  which  he  used  so 
effectively  in  educational  work  that 
his  influence  will  long  be  felt  by 
thousands. 

— E.  A.   Lupfer 


1868    Raymond  Gilchrist  Laird     1943 

Raymond  Gilchrist  Laird,  for  more 
than  fifty  years  associated  with 
commercial  education,  and  for  many 
years  an  outstanding  leader  in  the 
field,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  75 
at  his  home  in  the  Jamaica  Plain 
section  of  Boston,  on  August  28. 
1943. 

Mr.  Laird,  who  was  born  in  Frank- 
lin County,  Indiana,  was  as  a  young 
man  inspired  by  a  newspaper  article 
to  secure  a  commercial  education. 
He  graduated  from  the  Eastman 
Business  College  at  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York,  and  from  the  Zanerian 
College  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Later  he 
secured  his  degree  at  New  York 
University,  and  took  special  courses 
at  Emerson  College  of  Oratory,  Bos- 
ton University,  and  Harvard  School 
of   Business   Administration. 


For  a  time  he  was  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Later  he  and  Mr.  Harry  C. 
Bentley  had  accounting  offices  in 
Hartford  and  in  New  York,  and  he 
passed  the  C.P.A.  examinations  in 
New  York,  Connecticut,  and  in 
Massachusetts.  In  1907  when  the 
City  of  Boston  established  a  high 
school  of  commerce,  Mr.  Laird  was 
appointed  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  and  in  1914  was  ap- 
pointed Head  Master  of  the  Boston 
Clerical  School,  a  public  school  for 
advanced  training  of  young  women 
in  the  secretarial  and  accounting 
fields.  From  the  time  of  its  inception 
in  1914  until  he  retired  in  1938,  Mr. 
Laird  served  as  its  Head  Master  as 
well  as  Head  Master  of  the  Roxbury 
High  School. 

Mr.  Laird  enjoyed  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance among  prominent  men  and 
women  in  the  fields  of  business  and 
education;  his  achievements  were 
universally  acknowledged  and  his 
opinions  highly  respected.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  penman,  and,  because 
he  believed  that  legible  writing  was 
an  essential  part  of  their  training, 
he  insisted  that  all  students  under 
his  supervision  should  be  taught  to 
write  well.  He  had  achieved  a  wide 
reputation  as  an  authority  on  ques- 
tioned documents  and  was  retained 
as  an  expert  in  several  prominent 
court  cases. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  New  England  High 
School  Commercial  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation and  was  much  sought  as  a 
speaker   on    convention    program^. 

Although  modern  in  his  outlook, 
Mr.  Laird  never  sacrificed  standards 
for  the  sake  of  experimentation  in 
new  fields.  Hundreds  of  teachers 
and  thousands  of  students,  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  serve  under  his 
direction,  look  back  today  with  grati- 
tude upon  his  inflexible  insistence 
that  only  the  best  of  work  was 
worthy  of  presentation  for  accept- 
ance. 

Mr.  Laird  was  prominent  in  the 
Masonic  Order  and  has  served  as 
Worshipful  Master  of  Loyalty  Lodge 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.  of  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
as  Master  of  the  Fourth  Lodge  of 
Instruction  in  Boston. 


The  Educator 


He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Blanche  P.  Laird,  and  three  children, 
Captain  Noel  P.  Laird,  Mrs.  Gerald 
W.  Brace,  and  Miss  Jane  Laird. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Laird  marks  the 
passing  of  a  man  whose  contribution 
to  commercial  education  was  in  ex- 
cess of  anything  which  his  own 
modesty  permitted  him  to  recognize. 
He  placed  his  devotion  to  his  pro- 
fessional work  among  the  foremost 
of  the  duties  which  he  owed  to 
society.  His  influence  extended  far 
beyond  the  school-room.  He  was 
always  available  to  those  younger 
members  of  his  profession  who  looked 
to  him  for  assistance  and  advice.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors 
to  advance  the  interests  of  those 
entrusted  to  his  guidance,  and  he  was. 
a  friendly  and  helpful  chief  who 
drove  himself  harder  than  he  ever 
drove  those  who  worked  under  him. 

The    profession    is    the    poorer    for 
his    loss,    but    his    influence    and    the 
fruits   of   his   achievements   remain. 
Written  by:     Rufus  Stickney 

Head   Instructor   in   Shorthand 
Boston  Clerical  School 
For  the 
BUSINESS   EDUCATION  WORLD 


TRIBUTE 

By    Florence    E.    Whittier, 

Past    President,    Roxbury   Memorial 

High    School    Alumni    Association 

A  beloved  headmaster  and  strict 
disciplinarian,  Raymond  Gilchrist 
Laird,  who  died  August  28,  1943, 
exerted  inestimable  influence  in 
molding  the  characters  and  careers 
of  thousands  of  young  men  graduates 
of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  and 
young  women  graduates  of  Roxbury 
High  School  and  Boston  Clerical 
School. 

A  hard  worker  and  able  adminis- 
trator, he  exacted  the  best  potential 
effort  from  and  expected  the  highest 
possible  achievement  of  his  pupils. 

Mr.  Laird  came  to  Roxbury  High 
School  from  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  where,  as  a  department 
head,  he  exerted  a  similar  influence 
on  many  boys.  A  number  of  these 
have,  like  his  girls,  risen  high  in 
business  and  professional  fields, 
thanks  to  their  early  thorough  train- 
ing under  Mr.   Laird. 

He  was  respected  by  colleagues 
and  pupils  alike  and  remained  a  life- 
long friend  to  many.  His  incisive 
Indiana  accent  and  forthright  speech, 
sometimes  brusque  but  breezy,  and 
not  without  a  unique  sense  of  humor 


— these  characteristics  of  his  dynamic 
midwestern  personality  instilled  new 
life-blood  among  staid  New  England 
educators. 

As  founder  of  Boston  Clerical 
School,  Mr.  Laird  created  a  valuable 
vocational-professional  school.  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  commercial  educa- 
tion and  active  in  commercial  educa- 
tional associations,  coordinating  edu- 
cation with  the  needs  of  a  rapidly 
expanding  business  world. 

Headmaster  simultaneously  both  of 
Roxbury  High  School  and  Boston 
Clerical  School  from  1914-26,  he 
developed  both  schools  until  they  out- 
grew their  shared  quarters.  When 
the  new  Roxbury  Memorial  High 
School  for  Girls  was  opened,  one  of 
his  Roxbury  High  School  department 
heads,  Miss  Myrtle  C.  Dickson,  be- 
came the  first  woman  headmaster  of 
a  high  school   in  Massachusetts. 

Under   the   clock   tower  of   the   old 


Handwriting  will  work  for  or 
against  you,  depending  upon  its 
quality. 


Roxbury  High  School  building,  Bos- 
ton Clerical  School  prospered,  and 
Mr.  Laird  completed  twenty-four 
years  as  its  first  headmaster  before 
his  retirement  five  years  ago,  leaving 
his  school-child  confidently  to  the 
future  guidance  of  another  able 
former  Roxbury  High  School  depart- 
ment head,  Mr.  Chester  M.  Grover. 

His  own  alumni  of  students  and 
faculty  of  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, Roxbury  High  School  past 
and  present,  and  of  Boston  Clerical 
School,  unorganized  but  united  in 
loyal  regard  for  him,  have  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  Raymond  G.  Laird  for 
the  thorough  educational  and  voca- 
tional training  they  received  because 
of  his  aggressive  and  progressive 
educational  methods  for  a  third  of  a 
century.  His  influence  will  continue 
to  radiate  through  successive  genera- 
tions of  high  school  students. 

Officers,  directors  and  members  of 
the  Roxbury  Memorial  High  School 
Alumni  Association  will  miss  him  at 
annual  reunions,  where  his  memory 
for  names  and  faces  together  with 
his  good-natured  repartee  and  banter 
made  him  popular  with  young  men 
and  old  alike.  He  was  always  a  jolly 
good  fellow  and  sure-fire  after-dinner 
speaker. 

Many  of  us  who  were  his  pupils  feel 
inarticulate,  intimate  grief  in  the 
"going   west"    of   a   loyal   friend   and 


personal  adviser,  who  was  always 
fatherly  and  sometimes  a  "Dutch 
uncle"  to  us  in  our  'teens.  Raymond 
G.  Laird  will  remain  forever  a 
friendly  spirit  and  happy  memory  in 
our  lives. 
From  The  DORCHESTER  BEACON 

In  the  death  of  Raymond  Gilchrist 
Laird,  the  Boston  Bowling  Green 
Club  lost  a  genial,  jovial  and  chiv- 
alrous member — a  "gentleman  of  the 
old  school."  His  conversation  abound- 
ed in  droll  remarks  and  subtle  humor. 
His  comment  on  plays  and  players 
at  the  bowling  court  caused  many  a 
smile  and  laugh. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laird  spent  several 
winters  in  Florida,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Lawn 
Bowling  Club.  They  were  among  the 
twenty  members  of  the  local  club 
who  went  to  Buffalo  in  August  of 
1941,  where  he  bowled  on  one  of  the 
Boston  teams  in  the  American  Lawn 
Bowling   Tournament. 

He  wrote  jolly  letters  to  his  fellow 
members.  The  following  quotations 
give  a  good  picture  of  the  humorous 
side  of  his  nature: 

"I  was  naughty  and  self-willed,  so 
a  nurse  was  brought  in  to  administer 
discipline.  Then  every  suggested 
action  of  mine  was  gravely  con- 
sidered before  permission  was  grant- 
ed for  me  to  move.  They  still  refuse 
me  the  privilege  of  going  up  and 
down  stairs. 

"The  outlook  for  bowling  looked 
so  hopeless  that  a  few  days  ago  I 
wrapped  up  my  Australian  beauties 
and  cached  them  for  the  season,  with 
the  fond  hope  that  they  may  be  in 
use  again  next  spring.  I  am  quite 
sure  I  will  be  able  to  bowl  a  better 
game  then.  Anyway,  I  am  confident 
it  cannot  be  worse. 

"Bless  you  for  your  good  letters. 
Take  care  of  yourselves.  Salt  down 
your  spondulix.  Dodge  the  dazzling 
damsels.  So  that  I  may  be  more 
proud  than  ever  of  my  association 
with  Dorchester's  bowling  stars." 

In  cleaning  up  his  spacious  grounds 
Mr.  Laird  overworked,  causing  a 
heart  strain  that  had  kept  him  con- 
fined for  ten  months.  Refusing  to 
respond  to  rest  and  treatment,  that 
organ  gradually  weakened,  and 
ceased  to  function.  The  bowling  club 
was  well  represented  at  the  funeral 
services  in  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Jamaica   Plain. 

Raymond  Laird's  fine  face,  sturdy 
figure  and  rollicking  banter  will  be 
greatly  missed  on  the  bowling  court. 
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QUESTION:  Should  beginning 
writing  be  taught  on  lined  paper? 
What  about  the  use  of  unlined 
paper  ? 

ANSWER:  Handwriting  is  based 
on  forms  which  are  of  certain  speci- 
fic size  and  location.  The  minimum 
letters  a,  c,  e,  i,  m,  n,  o,  r,  s,  u,  v,  w, 
and  x,  short  letters,  one  fourth  of 
the  space  between  the  two  blue  lines. 
They  are  often  referred  to  as  one 
space  letters,  and  rest  on  the  base- 
line. The  t,  d,  and  p,  extend  two 
spaces  above  the  baseline.  The 
loops  and  capital  letters  extend  three 
spaces  above  the  baseline.  The  loops 
j,  y,  z,  q,  p,  f,  g,  extend  two  spaces 
below  the  baseline.  The  maintain- 
ing of  these  sizes  and  locations  are 
necessary  for  legibility.  For  instance 
e  is  one  space  tall  and  I  is  three. 
A  little  carelessness  in  size  of  these 
and  other  letters  causes  illegibility. 

The  construction  of  legible  hand- 
writing, therefore,  demands  that 
pupils  establish  the  habit  of  correctly 
forming  letters  as  to  size  and  posi- 
tion. Ruled  lines  are  very  important 
in  handwriting  classes  and  should  be 
used.  They  should  be  used  for  actual 
handwritng  whenever  possible  if 
the  writer  has  much  trouble  with 
alignment. 

Invariably  where  unruled  paper  is 
used  in  the  handwriting  class  regu- 
larly the  results  are  inferior. 

Eventually  much  writing  will  be 
done  on  unruled  paper,  so  after 
writing  on  ruled  paper  has  been 
mastered  some  lessons  should  be 
given  on  unruled  paper  to  teach  the 
pupils  to  write  well  without  guide 
lines. 

In  primary  grades  the  paper 
should   be   ruled   the  long  way. 

Getting  away  from  public  school 
handwriting  we  might  say  that  many 
penmen  try  to  write  fine  specimens 
without  ruled  baselines  and  fail. 
Were    it    not    for    the    crooked    lines 


many  otherwise  good  specimens 
would  find  their  way  into  The  Edu- 
cator's pages  in  place  of  the  waste- 
basket.  The  secret  is  to  use  ruled 
baselines.  The  finest  penmen  and 
engrossers  do. 


QUESTION:  What  can  we  do 
about  the  poor  fountain  pen  which 
many   of   the   children   are  using? 

ANSWER:  Parents  and  friends 
of  our  boys  and  girls  desire  to  en- 
courage them  by  purchasing  articles 
which  they  think  will  help  them  in 
their  school  work.  This  happens 
most  frequently  around  Christmas 
and   birthdays. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  article 
purchased  is  a  fountain  pen.  It  is 
convenient  to  handle,  looks  attractive 
and  is  greatly  admired  and  appreci- 
ated. They  show  it  to  their  friends 
and  exclaim,  "Look  what  Aunt  Liz 
gave  me!" 

Soon  the  child  begins  to  have 
trouble.     The   line   looks   broken   and 
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A  charming  piece  of  lettering  by  J.  B. 
HAGUE.  It  contains  individuality, 
freedom,  and  skill.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance   of    being    hand-lettered. 


skippy  and  the  ink  will  work  only 
part  time.  He  uses  his  beautiful  pen 
in  the  handwriting  classes  but  finds 
his  grades  are  not  advancing.  He 
realizes  that  his  lines  are  terrible,  for 
his  teacher  has  repeatedly  called  his 
attention  to  it,  but  still  he  persists  in 
using  this  beautiful  but  practically 
worthless  pen. 

Certain  fountain  pens  have  been 
advertised  in  magazines,  newspapers 
and  the  corner  drug  stores  as  having 
many  features  never  before  found  in 
a  pen. 

Millionaires  have  been  made  from 
the  hundred  of  thousands  of  pens 
sold,  but  penmanship  has  suffered. 

No  one  envies  the  teacher  whose 
job  it  is  to  break  poor  Mary's  heart 
by  telling  her  she  should  use  another 
pen,  and  that  her  nice  pen  is  not 
good  for  writing. 

We  should  be  diplomatic  but  we 
should  see  that  each  child  is  equipped 
with  good  tools.  Whenever  possible 
guide  and  direct  in  the  purchasing 
of  good  material. 


CONQUERING    ILLITERACY 

Dr.  A.  Caswell  Ellis,  an  educator, 
says  that  an  illiterate  grown  person 
may  be  taught  to  read  and  write  in 
30  hours,  and  that  he  can  master 
the  first  three  grades  of  grammar 
school  in  100  hours. 

This  statement  is  surprising.  If  an 
illiterate  person  is  willing  to  devote 
three  hours  each  evening  to  night 
school  work,  he  can  conquer  his 
illiteracy  within  two  weeks.  In  six 
weeks  he  may  know  his  three  R's 
quite  as  well  as  his  young  son  who 
has  finished   the  third  grade. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  illiter- 
ate people  than  most  folk  imagine, 
yet  there  is  another  class  to  whom 
Dr.  Ellis'  experiments  with  the  adult 
mind  ought  to  appeal.  We  refer  to 
those  who  have  not  yet  learned  to 
use  their  mother  tongue  correctly, 
and  write   carelessly  and   illegibly. 


The  Educator 
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Greetings   from  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Milton   H.   Ross,    L.    D.   S.    Business    College,    10    North    Main    Street,    Salt    Lake    City,    Utah. 
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Manuscript 

MAKING    THE    WRITING    LESSON   INTERESTING 


Have  the  children  make  a  Kiddie  Car  or  some  other   familiar   object, 
circles  and  straight  lines  are  used. 


They   will   not   find   it   difficult   because 


The  next  step  is  to  learn  to  label  it.  Some  children  can  go  to  the  board  and  write  the  names  of  objects  like 
cat,  dog,  mother,  etc.,  but  most  of  them  have  little  knowledge  of  the  written  words.  It  is  necessary  for  the  teacher 
to  place  the  word  on  the  board  showing  the  proper  forms  and  the  manner  of  making  the  letters.  For  instance 
if  some  students  see  only  the  words  but  not  the  way  it  should  be  written  they  may  make  some  letters  in  the 
wrong  direction  or  start  on  the  wrong  stroke. 

By  working  at  the  blackboard,  in  place  of  at  the  individual  students  desk,  the  entire  class  can  see  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it.    This  saves  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  prevents  the  forming  of  incorrect  habits. 


Some   of   the   students   will    need   help   and   practice   on  individual  letters, 
lines,   circles   and   sections  of   letters   advisable   at  first. 


You  may  find  working  on  straight 
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Kiddie  car 
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Here  are  suggested  copies  to  practice  when  needed.  First  the  teacher  should  make  the  stroke  or  letter  on 
the  board  so  that  the  children  can  see.  The  children  are  then  sent  to  the  board  where  the  teacher  can  observe  all 
at  work  and  can  correct  any  inaccuracies  of  form  or  manner  of  working. 

Guide  lines  can  be  ruled  on  the  board  as  suggested  in  the  copy.  Straight  lines  should  first  be  made  perpen- 
dicular, starting  at  the  top  and  going  down  toward  the  floor.  The  horizontal  strokes  are  made  from  left  to  right 
like   the  floor  of  the   kiddie  car.    The  circles  are  the  wheels   and   should  be  round. 


Where   pupils   have   special   difficulty   in   learning   the    forms    try    cutting 
having  them  trace  them  with  their  finger  or  the  top  end  of  the  pencil. 


up    some    old    perception    strips    and 


The  blackboard  is  a  good  place  to  show  the  class  the  details  of  letter  forms.  Perhaps  the  average  teacher 
does  not  use  the  board  to  the  best  of  advantage.  Every  teacher  should  become  a  good  blackboard  writer  and 
should  have   the  pupils  do   some  work  at   the   board. 


The  Educator 
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tier,  learn  to  write  well 
than  to  make  apologies 


PENMANSHIP 

Better  learn  to  write  legibly  than 
to  have,  to  apologize  for  your  poor 
handwriting. 

On  these  beautiful  Indian  Summer 
days  and  the  temperature  hovering 
around  80  degrees  it  is  a  great 
temptation  to  shoulder  the  old  fish- 
ing pole  and  head  for  the  river. 

One  should  enjoy  these  glorious 
days  but  there  are  also  serious  days 
ahead  of  us.  Undoubtedly  the  com- 
petition for  jobs  will  become  greater. 


HANDWRITING    HABITS 

Good  handwriting  habits  are  just 
as  easy  to  form  as  bad  habits. 
Good  writing  habits  keep  working 
to  our  advantage  while  bad  writ- 
ing habits  work  against  us. 


There  will  come  a  time  when  it  will 
be  difficult  for  the  partly  trained 
person  to  get  a  good  job.  The  better 
jobs  will  go  to  those  persons  who 
are   qualified   best. 

You  do  not  know  exactly  what 
your  job  will  be  nor  the  qualifications 
needed.  You  can  be  assured  that 
good  handwriting  will  help  you  in  any 
position.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  out 
your  pen  and  ink  and  follow  the 
lessons    in    The    Educator.     You    will 


derive  as  much  pleasure  from  prac- 
ticing penmanship  as  you  would  from 
fishing,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
skill  you  acquire  in  handwriting  will 
pay  you  an  increased  salary  enough 
to  buy  more  fish  than  you  could  ever 
catch  in  your  life  time.  By  studying 
and  practicing  penmanship,  you  will 
have  later  in  life  a  much  more 
valuable  accomplishment  than  any 
of  the  tall  fish  stories  some  of  your 
friends   tell. 

Seriously  though,  have  your  fun 
fishing  and  store  up  energy  but  also 
have  some  fun  practicing  and  train- 
ing that  arm  of  yours  to  write  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  an  asset  to 
you. 

A  lesson  a  day  will  drive  poor 
handwriting  away.  This  is  a  modern 
proverb,  which  if  followed  will  be 
worth  much  to  you.  After  all,  hand- 
writing is  not  a  difficult  thing  to 
master  if  one  practices  intelligently 
and  persistently.  There  are  only  26 
small  and  26  capital  letters.  Improve 
one  letter  a  day  and  in  two  months 
you  will  be  astonished  with  your  skill. 
By  each  day  mastering  some  one 
thing  you  can  soon  acquire  more  skill 
than  you  ever  dreamed  possible. 

A  famous  artist  once  said,  "Spend 
15    minutes    each    day    studying    any 


one  subject  and  soon  you  will  be  an 
authority  on  that  subject." 

Become  a  real  student  of  hand- 
writing. A  thing  may  seem  difficult 
which  is  really  very  simple  if  you 
know  the   correct  way  to  do  it. 

At  a  first  aid  demonstration  a 
large  man  was  asked  to  carry  a  man 
on  his  shoulder  which  he  could  not 
do  in  his  awkward  way.  A  small 
man  demonstrated  how  by  grasping 
the  victim's  hand  with  one  hand  and 
by  stooping  and  circling  his  leg  with 


Horace  Greeley  was  a  notorious 
penman  who  has  furnished  jokes 
for  the  comedians,  but  who  wants 
to  go  back  to  the  notorious  stage 
coach  days  or  be  the  inspiration 
of  comedians? 


his  other  arm  and  grasping  the 
victim's  wrist,  he  was  able  to  easily 
carry  a  large  man.  Each  man  went 
through  the  same  act  easily. 

So  in  handwriting  you  can  do  many 
seeming  difficult  things  if  you  know 
how. 

It's   fun  and   will  prove  profitable. 

Good  Readers  and  'Biters  of  today 
may   be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

— E.  A.  Lupfer 


Signatures    by    RENE'    GUILLABD 
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Neat  and  attractive.  Written  in 
to  do  writing  where  the  capitals 
were   written   by    C.    P.    Zaner. 


abbreviated   style  of  penmanship.     Penmen   are  often   called  upon 
e  less  than   three   times  as  tall  as   the  small   letters.     These  cards 


Criticism  Department 
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It  is  not  easy  for  the  average 
grade  teacher  to  examine  the  hand- 
writing of  a  student  and  quickly 
discover  the  large  outstanding  errors. 
If  she  can  discover  some  error  which 
is  repeated  time  after  time,  such  as 
the  alignment  on  the  accompanying 
specimen,  she  can  be  of  real  help  to 
the  student. 

This  one  weakness  of  alignment, 
which  perhaps  has  simply  been  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
can  be  corrected  with  comparatively 
little  practice.  By  watching  the  size 
of  the  starting  letters  the  student 
can  make  marked  improvement  and 
will  be  pleased  with  his  efforts  and 
continue  to  show  interest  in  his 
handwriting. 

If    the    student    has    difficulty    in 


correcting  the  alignment  the  teacher 
should  check  into  the  position  of  his 
arm,  hand  and  paper.  Correct  posi- 
tion of  the  paper  is  necessary  for 
good  alignment.  Draw  lines  along 
the  top  of  the  letters  to  show  varying 
sizes.  Keep  calling  the  student's 
attention  to  the  irregular  alignment 
until   improvement  is  made. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  use  some 
ruled  paper  or  pencil  headlines  to 
guide  the  pupil  until  he  is  able  to 
get  the  size  uniform.  Guide  lines  are 
not  recommended  for  the  entire  class 
as  they  have  a  tendency  to  restrict 
the  freedom  of  movement  and  makes 
the  writing  stiff  and  laborous  looking. 

In  most  specimens  of  handwriting 
there    are   a    few   outstanding    errors 


which,  if  corrected,  make  quite  a 
change  in  the  general  appearance  of 
the  handwriting.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  accidents  or  variations 
and  repeated  improperly  made  letter 
forms.  There  are  always  in  practical- 
ly every  student's  specimen,  many 
little  variations  and  errors  which  are 
not  repeated  in  the  same  way.  Call- 
ing attention  to  a  large  number  of 
these  small  and  often  unimportant 
details  has  a  tendency  to  discourage 
the  student. 

Criticize  only  a  few  things  at  a 
time.  The  student  can  concentrate 
on  a  few  things  better  than  on  too 
many  at  one  time.  It  also  is  less 
likely  to  discourage  the  student. 
After  all  we  need  to  keep  the  student 
in  a  good  frame  of  mind. 
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Office  Training  School,   Columbus,  Ohio  has  alv 
ship    teacher,    Mr.    Phillips,    has    been    doing    a 


ys   believed   that   ei 
in.'    job    of    teachin 


e  of  their  students   should   be  trained   to   write   well.     Their  penman 
receive    dozens    of    specimens    lilte    the    above    from    him    frequently 
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Ornamental  Penmanship 


By    J.    E.    LESTER,    Vandalia,    III. 


QCg^ 
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Lesson  No.  2.     Ex.   1.     Study  the  oval.    When  does   the  shade  begin — about  half-way  down  and  not  at  the  top. 
Ex.  2.     Notice  the  parallel  effect  in  the  finishing  stroke  of  the  capital  I.    Let  the  finishing  stroke  end  at  the 
end  of  the  oval.    Make  a  line  and  then  study  where  you  could   improve  upon   them.    Keep   the   shades  uniform. 


Ex.  3.  The  capital  A  is  sometimes  made  by  lifting  the  pen  as  the  shade  is  thrown.  However  this  is  unneces- 
sary as  shown  by  the  A's  in  the  group  movement.  Try  both  ways  if  you  like.  The  group  exercise  is  fine  for 
warming   up. 

Watch  your  slant  and  the  finishing  oval.  These  ovals  are  just  as  important  as  good  shades.  Keep  shades 
same  width. 


The  Educator 
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Remember  in  this  course  of  ornamental  you  are  trying  to  learn  the  principles  which  underlie  beautiful  ornate 
writing  at   the   same   time  master   them   to   the  best  of  your  ability.    Let  your  last  letter  always  be  a  little  better. 

Ex.  4.  The  shade  in  the  C  is  like  that  of  the  A.  Watch  your  copy  closely — how  it  starts  and  how  it  ends. 
Shade  immediately  and  let  the  bulk  of  shade  come  above  the   crossing. 


-^Q^ 


Ex.  5.  In  the  D  you  have  the  same  shade  of  the  A  and  C  again.  Keep  the  ovals  in  good  proportion  to  each 
other.  The  shade  reaches  its  full  thickness  in  the  middle  of  the  letter.  Are  you  getting  snappy  ovals  and  uniform 
shades — no  quivers  in  them? 

Quivers  are  caused  sometimes  by  not  holding  the  pen  firmly  and  again  by  having  too  much  pad  under  the 
writing  surface.  One  or  two  extra  sheets  of  scratch  paper  helps  the  pen  to  glide  more  smoothly.  However,  too 
many  sheets  may  cause  quivers  in  the  shades. 
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Originality  In  Lettering 


Most  of  the  alphabets  used  by  engrossers  are  very  old  and  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  This 
is  true  of  Old  English,   Roman  and  Engrossers'   Text. 

We  think  that  the  lettering  of  engrossers  has  been  improving  in  recent  years.  There  has  been  a  constant 
endeavor  to  standardize  forms,  simplify  them  and  to  put  into  them  as  much  beauty  and  legibility  as  possible. 

Engrossing  is  each  year  reaching  a  higher  level  and  becoming  a  more  substantial  art.  It  is  both  artistic  and 
practical. 

As  one  letters  the  same  styles  day  in  and  day  out,  he  becomes  tired  of  the  styles  he  is  using  and  strives  to 
change  them  by  putting  in  more  individuality.  This  is  a  fine  thing  to  do  after  one  once  has  had  thorough  training 
and   a  good  background  in   the  standard   forms. 

Our  good  friend,  M.  C.  Leipholtz  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  looking  over  a  popular  magazine  saw  some  letter- 
ing which  started  him  to  thinking  and  working.    The  accompanying  alphabet  is  the  result. 

At  times  your  customers  may  call  for  something  different  and  you  should  be  qualified  to  give  it  to  him.  Give 
this   alphabet  careful   attention   for  it  has  many  good   qualities   and    is   excellent   in   workmanship. 


121.43  MM  6(890 
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A  Series  of  Flourishes 

SNOW    BIRDS    No.    11 

By    F.    B.    COURTNEY,    12365    Cherry  lawn    Avenue,    Detroit,    Michigan 


Study   the   graceful    position    of    the   bird    and    general    arrangement    of   each   of   the 
designs   in   this   series.     Each   specimen   is   worthy   of  a  place  in   your   scrap  book. 


ANALYZE    HANDWRITING 


You  may  be  from  Missouri.  You  may 
believe  that  graph o  analysis  is  not  work- 
able, but  such  commercial  educators  as 
George  Meadows,  A.  P.  Meub  and  J.  I. 
Kinman  would  not  say  "OK"  if  it  was  not 
a  time  saver,  accurate,  of  real  use  in 
business  and  in  the  school  room.  We  in- 
vite you  to  send  for  the  GRAPHO 
ANALYST,  test  lesson,  and  FREE  exami- 
nation form.  American  Institute  of  Grapho 
Analysis,   Inc.   Sec.   4,   Springfield,   Missouri. 


HIGH  GRADE 


Diplomas*- 
Certificates. 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs — 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for 
Samples    and    Quotations. 

Best   Quality   —   Lowest   Cost 

HOWARD    &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 


OBLIQUE  PENHOLDERS 

The  opportunity  is  offered  all  who  wish  to 
acquire  .MASTERY  OF  CONTROL  in  hand- 
writing    with     the    least    effort    and    little 
expense.      The    finest    qualities    are: 
1.      "STRAHM    'SPECIAL'  "    Compound, 

Models 
3.      "STRAHM"    Compound,    Standard 

Models 

3.  "STRAHM"    Compound,     Crow    Quill 
Models 

4.  "STRAHM"    Compound,    Lone    Round 
Models 

All     handmade    designed    for    heginners    of 
handwriting     and     professional     penmen. 
Prices    right.        Send    for    FREE    circulars. 

Address : 

F.    L.    TOWER,    601    W.    Pleasant    St., 
Hammonton,    New  Jersey 
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Lessons  In  Broad  Pen  Lettering 

Copies    by    A.    M.    GROVE,    Kassell    Engrossing    Studio,    Chicago,    III. 

Comments   by   The    Educator   Staff 

PrBCD£3GHrjKDVlN0 
?  QRSTUV  WX  XI  fay 

This  is  a  plain  broad  pen  alphabet  and  if  you  will  study  it  carefully  you  will  notice  that  it  is  patterned 
much  after  the  Roman  with  a  few  extra  strokes  for  ornament.  It  is  an  alphabet  you  can  use  often.  Study  it  care- 
fully. Notice  that  the  first  stroke  of  a  is  slanting  and  the  second  stroke  is  vertical.  Study  carefully  the  details 
of  the  letters.  You  will  find  the  two-story  letters  like  the  B,  E,  H,  etc.  slightly  smaller  at  the  top  than  at  the  bot- 
tom.   The  same  as  in  general  Roman  letters. 

This  alphabet  was  made  to  represent  a  free  hand,  un  retouched  letter.    Let  us  see  some  of  your  efforts. 


FOUNTAIN  PEN  ORNAMENTAL 
PENMANSHIP 

Have  you  ever  been  called  upon 
by  your  friends  at  a  party  or  some 
gathering  to  write  a  signature  in 
ornamental  ? 

Even  if  you  tell  them  you  have  no 
oblique  penholder  and  special  mix  of 
India  ink,  they  usually  say,  "Well, 
just  use  this  fountain  pen.  We  want 
to  see  you  write"  or  "Just  show  us 
how  you  can  put  the  initials  in  my 
name   together." 


Mr.  I.  Z.  Hackman,  Drexel  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Philadelphia  4, 
Pennsylvania,  shows  in  this  Zaner 
signature  how  to  write  with  a  foun- 
tain pen,  making  flourishes  and 
shades.  Of  course,  the  shades  were 
put  on  last  by  retouching  and  build- 
ing up. 

The  knack  is  in  getting  smooth 
shades.  With  a  little  practice  you 
can  do  a  very  presentable  job  and 
please  your  friends.  We  can  hear 
them  exclaiming,  "How  beautiful! 
Wish  I  could  do  that!" 


CHANGE   OF   ADDRESS 

Please  notify  The  Educator  Office, 
612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus  8,  Ohio, 
of  your  change  of  address  promptly, 
giving  the  old  and  the  new  address. 
Since  The  Educator  is  prepared  a 
month  in  advance  it  is  important 
that  you  notify  us  as  soon  as  you 
can  of  your  change  of  address, 
otherwise  The  Educator  will  go  to 
your  old  address,  and,  of  course, 
The  Educator  goes  as  Second  Class 
matter,  which  is  not  forwardable. 
When  you  do  change  your  address 
and  you  miss  your  copy  on  account 
of  not  getting  the  change  made  quick 
enough  we  suggest  that  you  go  to 
your  old  address  for  The  Educator, 
or  leave  postage  with  some  friend  to 
forward  it  to  you.  Many  Educators 
are  lost  by  subscribers  not  notifying 
us  promptly. 


Louis  R.  Mattingly,  Jr.,  1258  Flori- 
da Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
who  spent  about  three  months  in 
The  Zanerian  studying  penmanship 
and  engrossing,  we  hear,  is  back  in 
the   service. 


*d^/    ^/-t^L^^f    ^^L^e^    t^~ 


By   H.    I..    DARNER,    Strayer   College,    Ho 


Building,    Thirteenth    and    F.    Streets,    Washington,    D.    C. 


The  Educator 
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HANDWRITING    TO    THE    FORE 
IN   ORANGE,   N.   J. 

March  26th  was  Red  Letter  Day 
for  Handwriting  in  the  Elementary 
Schools  in  Orange,  N.  J. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Horgan,  Supervisor  of 
Handwriting,  a  day  was  set  apart  to 
exhibit  the  handwriting  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  Elementary  School.  Visi- 
tors numbered  about  sixty.  They 
visited  the  classrooms  and  inspected 
all  types  of  work  including  home- 
work, class  work,  and  notebooks  of 
all  descriptions.  The  real  purpose  of 
this  special  activity  was  to  show 
good  handwriting  in  all  the  grades 
while  the  children  were  at  their  desks 
carrying,  out  their  daily  schedule. 

The  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the 
teachers  and  children  gave  each  visi- 
tor the  feeling  that  it  was  good  to 
be   there. 

Mrs.  Horgan  has  long  been  promi- 
nent for  her  untiring  efforts  in  pro- 
moting the  teaching  of  handwriting. 
She  is  a  Past-President  of  the  De- 
partment of  Handwriting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  as  well 
as  a  charter  member.  She  also  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  "The  Pen"  journal 
and  was  its  first  editor. 

The  Department  of  Handwriting 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associ- 
ation was  represented  at  this  meet- 
ing by  Mrs.  Irene  K.  Acker,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Handwriting  Dept., 
Kearney:  Mrs.  Helen  Y.  Shafer, 
Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Dunellen; 
Mrs.  Margaret  Trueman,  Supervisor, 
Paterson,  N.  J.;  Miss  Charlotte  Bar- 
ton, Primary  Coordinator,  Newark, 
N.  J. 


Taught    by    Correspondence 

PRIVATE       TUTORS 


The     folks     in     the     Zaner-Bloser     organization 
send    Holiday   (ireetin«s   in   the   above   piece  of 
rossintf      prepared      in      the      Zaner  -  Bloser 
Studio,    by    W.    L.    Newark. 


From    the    pen    of    E.    C.    ENRIQITEZ,    1393    Sande    Tonde.    .Manila.    P.    I. 
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Envelope    addressed    by    F.    B.    COURTNEY. 


Have    your    pupils   make    some   exercise    designs    as    suggested    above 
Use    compass    and    ruler    in    making    various    patterns. 


The  Educator 
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SPECIMENS    RECEIVED 

Every  mail  brings  specimens  of 
business  writing,  ornamental  pen- 
manship, name  cards,  beautifully 
addressed  envelopes,  lettering,  en- 
grossing, drawings,  etc.  Fine  work 
has  been  received  from  the  following: 

John  J.   Lynch 

4327  North  Ridgeway 

Chicago,   Illinois 
C.  D.  Mansley 

7722   Loretta  Avenue 

Philadelphia  11,   Pa. 
C.  C.  Stone 

4831  N.  E.  13th  Avenue 

Portland,  11,  Oregon 
Thomas  S.  Royster 

100   St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

New  York  26,  N.  Y. 
G.  E.   Princelove 

2244   Fifth   St. 

Detroit,   Michigan 
M.  Otera  Colmenero 

P.  O.  Box  909 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 


Richard    Merl    Long,    1887    Wayne 

Street,  Toledo,  Ohio,  took  a  short 
course  in  Engrossing  at  The  Zanerian 
under  the  G.  I.  Bill. 


CHRISTMAS    CARDS 

FOR     PENMEN 

Flourished,  Ornamental,  Business 
Writing,  and  Lettered  Greetings. 
Postal  card  size,  printed  in  black 
ink   on   heavy   cardboard. 

Price  per  set  of  25  50c 

100   cards   $1.80 

500   cards   $8.50 

THE    ZANER-BLOSER    COMPANY 
612   N.   Park  St.  Columbus   8.   O. 


Mr.  R.  P.  Hernandez,  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  was  in  our  office  in  October 
for  a  chat.  He's  a  fine  fellow  and  a 
skillful  penman.  He  specializes  in 
raised   silver   ornamental   writing. 


Send  me 

y« 

ur  order.    40c  a  dozen,   postpaid 
AGENTS    WANTED 

It. 

I) 

A.    W.    COOPER 

1,    Ringoes,    New   Jersey 

The  McGhee  Studio 

Makers  and   designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

143  East  State  Street 

Estimates  furnished 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

'Sand  for 
this  FREE  Book* 
(.mid  penmanship  makes  favorable  im- 
pressions and  helps  you  win  success.  Poor 
penmanship  contributes  to  failure.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  poor  you  now 
write,  you  can  quickly  and  easily  learn 
Business  Writing,  and  you  can  learn 
Shaded  Writing  also  right  in  your  own 
home  during  spare  time  by  my  Simplified 
Method,  without  cost  of  going  away  to 
school.  Easy  Lessons.  Diploma. 
BEGIN  NOW!  Write  for  my  FREE 
BOOK,  "How  to  Become  an  Expert  Pen- 
man," which  contains  valuable  informa- 
tion and  many  specimens  of  penmanship 
that  show  what  others  have  learned  by 
taking  my  Courses.  If  you  enclose  10c,  I 
will  send  you  one  of  my  Favorite  Pen- 
points  suitable  for  plain  or  shaded  Writ- 
ing, and  your  name  with  a  beautiful 
nourished  bird  written  on  a  card.  WRITE 
TODAY. 

T.     M.    TEVIS 
BOX   25C  CHILLICOTHE,    MO. 
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This   Egyptian   block   alphabet   was   made   by   R.    A.    HASTEN,    3315  Lowell  Avenue.   Los  Angeles,   Calif.,   who  is  a  correspond- 
ence   student.      Mr.    Hasten    does    a    fine    job    of    pencilling    and    inking    in.      He    is    an    unusually    good    workman. 
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Roundhand  or  Engrossers  Script 


\s 


[y       '  J  BU5/NESSi< 


In  this  lesson  we  have  tried  to 
show  or  suggest  that  you  give  con- 
siderable study  and  practice  with  the 
view  of  making  the  beginning  loops 
in  Roundhand  even  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance. The  idea  is  to  get  some 
uniformity  even  though  they  may 
not  be  mechanically  the  same.  Avoid 
large  and  small  loops  on  the  same 
specimen. 

Here  we  show  about  eleven  letters 
with  loops  of  about  the  same  appear- 
ance in  size  and  slant.  You  will 
notice  that  we  have  two  sizes  or 
weights  of  shades.  It  is  important  to 
get  the  shades  properly  placed  and 
to  get  the  correct  thickness. 

The  starting  point  for  most  of 
these  letters  do  not  touch  any  other 
stroke.  It  seems  to  be  centered  in 
the  middle  of  the  beginning  loop. 
This    is    a    difference    from    business 


writing  in  which  the  first  downstroke 
of  X,  etc.  is  crossed  at  the  top  by  the 
upstroke.  This  clock  spring  effect  in 
Roundhand  is  considered  of  more 
beauty  than  the  crossing  in  business 
writing.  It,  of  course,  takes  more 
time  to  make  it  with  the  beautiful 
parallel   effect. 

Get  your  pen  and  practice  these 
letters  striving  for  uniform  size  and 
slant  of  beginning  loops.  There  are 
at  least  nine  letters  which  can  be 
started  with  the  same  loop. 

Notice  the  slight  change  of  slant 
between  the  first  loop  and  the  body 
of  the  letter.  Study  the  parallel 
effect.  Begin  and  end  with  a  hairline 
always. 

The  T  and  F  have  a  loop  like  the 
X,  Q,  U,  and  Y.  Make  a  T  cap  out 
of  some  of  your  X's  and  U's. 

The    D    is    similar    to    the    X,    only 


it  is  made  in  the  reverse  direction. 
Make  an  oval  around  the  stem  of 
the  D. 

We  believe  that  many  writers 
make  the  D  too  wide  and  circular 
and  do  not  make  it  conform  near 
enough  to  the  other  loops  as  we 
have  shown.  Try  an  oval  rather  than 
a  circle  in  the  D. 

We  hope  that  these  comments  may 
arouse  some  discussion  by  penmen 
on  some  of  the  finer  points  of  Round- 
hand.  We,  at  least,  hope  it  stirs  up 
a  desire  to  delve  deeper  in  the  sub- 
ject. Comments,  criticisms,  and 
specimens   are  always  welcome. 

Remember  that  this  is  your  maga- 
zine and  that  you  can  help  to  keep 
it  going  and  growing.  Any  materials 
you  can  send  may  be  a  valuable 
contribution.  Let's  hear  from  you. 
— Editor 
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The    letter-head    in    this    was    made    by    F.     W.     MARTIN. 
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Lessons  in  Card  Carving 


By    J,     I).    CARTER,     Ileerfield, 


A  beautiful  Christmas  card  effect  can  be  secured  by 
using  a  knife,  pencil  and  ink.  Several  suggestions  for 
Christmas   cards  are  given  herewith   by   Mr.   Carter. 


The  banks  in  the  snow  were  made  with  a  pencil.  The 
shades  in  the  trees  were  also  made  with  a  pencil.  The 
house  was  made  by  cutting  out  the  roof,  the  hills,  and 
the  snow.  The  shields  from  these  cutouts  were  laid  on 
the  drawing  and  the  end  of  the  house  and  clouds  were 
made  by  spatter  work.  By  spatter  we  mean  quickly  rub- 
bing a  toothbrush  containing  ink  or  color  across  window 
screen.    This   throws  a  fine  mist. 


By  being  careful  with  your  cutouts  or  patterns  many 
different  designs  can  be  created  and  you  can  make  quite 
a  number  of  Christmas  cards  quickly  and  with  very  little 
effort. 


The  top  card  is  a  flourished  flower  with  the  long  stems 
cut  with  a  knife.  On  the  surface  of  this  spatter  work 
can  be  used. 


ThlH    signature 


written    by    J.    E.    LESTER,    Vandalla,    III. 


LEARN    TO    WRITE 

FOR      BUSINESS     AND    SOCIAC  SUCCESS/ 

Now  Good  Handwriting  is  Essen- 
tial  in   Business   and    Social   Life. 

So  easy  to  improve  your  handwriting  at 
home  quickly  with  my  new  instruction 
books  just  off  the  press.  Master  all  the 
secrets  of  better  penmanship.  Simple  and 
easy,  fully  illustrated,  highly  endorsed. 
BEGIN    TODAY. 

Write  for:  Q  Free  Book,  "How  to  Be- 
come a  Good  Penman",  or  check  books 
wanted.    $1.00   each.     □    Business   Writing, 

□  Artistic  Writing,  Q  Card  Writing, 
n  Engrossing  Alphabets,  Q  Bird  and  De- 
sign   Flourishing,     Q    Complete    Set    $4.50. 

□  Enclose  10c  for  your  name  beautifully 
written  and  special  penpoint  for  shaded 
writing.      Satisfaction    or    Money    Back. 

S.    A.    /Il  IKK.    President,    TAMBLYN 

SCHOOL    OF    PENMANSHIP 

438    Ridge    Bldg.  Kansas    City,    Mo. 

In   Business    Over   52  Years 


The  Educator  needs  lessons,  articles, 
and  ideas  for  penmen. 


SCRAP-BOOK   SPECIMENS 

In    envelopes 
25*;    50*;    One    Dollar 


214    Marquette   Avenue 
Minneapolis    1,    Minn. 


EDWARD    C.    MILLS 

Script    Specialists    for    Engraving    Purposes 
P.    O.    Drawer   982  Rochester   3,    N.    Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms ;  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By    appointment    only. 


SPECIAL— 2  Desk  Bottles 
Meub's  Professional  Black  Ink 

Sent    Postpaid    $1.00 

The   ink   which   produces  rich   black   shades 

and    fine   hair-lines. 

ALBERT    P.    MEUB 
Expert   Penman 


Also    can    supply    penmen    with 

Genuine   Gillott   Shading   Pens — 

The    original    No.    l's    and    No.    604,    E.F. 
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The  Educator 
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—  jflririral  3rrabinitii 

at  its  43  r^  Annual    Conumtion  tanhr$  Hs  distinguished 

Smiiri>  Aiuirro  upon 


f)  Jn  recognition  of  his  sorincos,  beyond  the  call  op  patriotic 
Buti?,  as  a  Jl^oralc  Builder  for  thousands  of  patients, 
doctors  and  nurses  in  all  theatres  of  operation.  J>c  trarclcd 
orcr  cighln  thousand  miles  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  rounds 
and  disease,  jf^c  brought  smiles  and  rccercro  to  thousands 
in  despair.  fTor  these  accomplishments  he  merits  the  designation 
of  a  ©TWlt  J5«lll»r. 

^:i  IPUttf-SS  iriwnw,  IDr  hour  aiiycrtt  out  hnnir  nub  seal  Hale  25  rh  bay 
of  ISfmnbrr  1946.  in  tht  <£iru  of  ^Cru1  \Jnrk. 


'-      c 


Engrossed    by   Paul    A.    Noffke,    Springfield,    Mass.,    size    15    x    18.     The  eagle 
scroll    underneath    in    stipple    is    in    silver.      The    drapes    and    tassels    were    i 
heading    was    ultramarine,     tinted     background    with    specks    of    gold.     The  bott 
in    a    special    gold    leaf    frame    before    it    was    presented. 


n  Van  Dyke  brown  and  gold.  The  very  top  and 
shaded  with  gold  fringe.  The  Bob  Hope 
in  silver  to  match  the  top.     It  was  framed 
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Designing  and  Engrossing 


BROWN— (See   Cover   Pagel 


Frequently  we  are  reminded  that 
the  old  time  pen  flourish  is  out  of 
date  and  considered  by  some  im- 
practicable. It  is  admitted  that 
interest  in  this  branch  of  pen  art 
has  lessened  in  recent  years:  That 
the  scope  of  a  penman's  work  has 
widened  to  include  everything  coming 
under  the  point  of  the  pen,  pencil, 
or  brush.  At  one  time  the  extent  of 
a  penman's  skill  stopped  with  his 
ability  to  flourish  a  bird,  write  a  good 
hand,  do  simple  lettering.  Times 
change,  fact  and  fancy  move  in 
cycles,  and  we  believe  offhand  pen 
work  is  on  the  way  back  to  popular 
favor,  and  again  will  fill  coming 
generations  with  the  old  time  en- 
thusiasm. The  offhand  penmanship 
of  such  masters  as  John  D.  Williams, 
W.  E.  Dennis,  and  F.  B.  Courtney 
has  inspired  thousands  of  young  pen- 
men and  older  ones  as  well. 

This  months'  lesson,  a  combination 
of  flourishing  and  lettering,  we  hope 
will  furnish  an  interesting  one.  We 
suggest  that  the  flourished  part  be 
completed  first  as  inaccuracies  are 
more  likely  to  occur  in  this  part  of 
the   work. 

The  words  of  heading  "THE 
EDUCATOR"  must  be  pencilled  care- 
fully before  inking.  Rule  up  edges 
of  letters,  using  ruling  pen  and  T 
square  and  drawing  board;  the  latter 
articles  are  most  important  in  an 
engrosser's  outfit.  Use  black  ink  for 
all  pen  work  prepared  for  the  photo 
engraving  process.  Zanerian  ink  is 
excellent  for  all  kinds  of  pen  work. 
Tint  face  of  letters  using  dabs  and 
short  strokes,   and  a  fine  pen. 

The  balance  of  this  design  is  most 
important.  The  facing  swans  should 
be  relative  in  size  and  the  strokes 
emaniting  from  the  quill  on  either 
side  should  produce  balanced  har- 
mony. A  few  pencil  lines  will  help 
but  cannot  be  followed  with  a  whole 
arm   movement;   in  fact,   should  not. 

Let  us  see   some  of  your  work. 


IMPROVING    WITH    AGE 

When  one  inspects  closely  the 
cover  page  of  The  Educator  for  this 
month  he  has  to  stop  and  marvel  at 
the  masterful  work  displayed  by  our 
good,  faithful  friend,  Edwin  L.  Brown. 


It  seems  that  Mr.  Brown's  work 
becomes  better  with  age.  Last  year 
he  had  physical  ailments  and  spent 
some  time  in  a  hospital.  We  are 
glad,  indeed,  to  see  him  back  on  the 
job,  and  above  all,  turning  out  work 
which  presents  a  challenge  to  the 
young  generation  of  penmen.  We 
want  you  to  look  at  the  accuracy  of 
the  lettering  in  the  heading.  Notice 
particularly  the  diamonds  on  the 
base  and  headlines,  and  the  little 
points,  or  serifs,  how  accurately  they 
line  up.  Notice  the  pleasing  in- 
dividualities such  as  the  attractive 
little  t  crossing.  Then  come  on  down 
to  the  flourish.  Study  the  balance 
and   harmony  of   these  two   swans. 

We  believe  that  you  will  agree 
with  us  that  even  though  age  is 
creeping  up  on  Mr.  Brown,  the  same 
as  it  is  on  all  of  us,  his  ideals  still 
keep  pace  with  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  penmen. 

Mr.  Brown  is  now  76  years  of  age. 
He  was  born  in  Simonton,  Maine,  and 
received  his  first  inspiration  through 
Gaskell  who  conducted  the  Business 
College  in  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  who  published  the  famous 
and  widely  publicized  Gaskell's  Com- 
pendium. 

Back  in  1887  he  attended  the  Rock- 
land Commercial  College  at  Rock- 
land, Maine,  under  the  penmanship 
teacher   H.    A.   Howard.     From   there 


he  went  to  A.  R.  Dunton,  author  of 
the  Duntonian  System  of  Writing. 
From  him  he  took  instruction  in 
Text  Lettering.  No  doubt  Mr.  Brown's 
life  and  work  were  greatly  influenced 
by  A.  R.  Dunton,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  a  contempory  of  Piatt  R.  Spen- 
cer. It  is  stated  on  good  authority 
that  it  was  only  because  Dunton 
had  his  books  published  by  a  small, 
weak,  comparatively  unknown  com- 
pany and  Spencer  had  his  published 
by  the  great  American  Book  Com- 
pany, handwriting  today  might  have 
been  known  as  Duntonian  instead  of 
Spencerian.  It  is  stated  that  Dunton 
was  a  severe  critic,  but  an  accurate 
one. 

Brown  returned  to  the  Rockland 
Commercial  College  where  he  built 
up  the  engrossing  and  designing 
business,  and  all  of  these  years  he 
kept  on  studying  art,  spending  some 
time  studying  art  in  Europe.  In  all 
these  years  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Howard  were  students  and  pals  to- 
gether. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  partner- 
ship of  Howard  and  Brown  was 
formed,  but  it  has  been  one  of  long- 
and  successful  duration.  Both  men 
have  served  the  penmanship  profes- 
sion both  well  and  faithfully.  Both 
have  won  a  high  place  in  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  penmanship 
profession.  — Editor 
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Practical  Engrossing 


/ 1  final  ana  fafal  nirinrn^i-haf  i$  iht 
^i  gnal  wpptimHt  in  n  ltf  minh£  in£ra£ 
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SankoJtKcWanhattan6ompany^Ieu>%rk. 


ApoUoTlGaum*r,1947 
This    page    was    lettered    by    MR.    A.    T.    OAIMER,    1524    Edcemont    Street,    Indh 
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IT    CAME    UPON   THE   MIDNIGHT   CLEAR 

It   came  upon  the   midnight   clear, 
That  glorious   song  of  old, 
From   angels   bending   near   the   earth. 
To  touch  their  harps  of  gold: 
"Peace  on  the  earth,  good  will  to  men, 
From   heaven's   all-gracious   King": 
The   world   in   solemn  stillness   lay, 
To  hear   the   angels  sing. 


JOY    TO    THE    WORLD 

Joy  to   the  world!   the  Lord  is  come; 
Let  earth  receive  her  King; 
Let  every  heart   prepare  Him   room, 
And   heaven   and   nature   sing. 

Joy  to   the   earth!    the  Saviour  reigns; 
Let   men    their   songs   employ; 
While  fields  and  floods,  rocks,  hills  and  plains 
Repeat   the   sounding   joy. 


Still   through  the   cloven  skies   they  come. 

With   peaceful   wings   unfurled, 

And   still   their   heavenly   music   floats 

O'er  all  the  weary  world; 

Above  its  sad  and  lowly  plains 

They   bend  on  hovering  wing, 

And  ever  o'er  its  Babel  sounds 

The   blessed   angels   sing. 


He  rules  the  world  with  truth  and 
And  makes  the  nations  prove 
The  glories  of  His   righteousness, 
And   wonders   of   His   love. 


For  lo,   the  days   are  hastening  on, 

By    prophet    bards    foretold, 

When  with   the   ever-circling  years 

Comes  round  the   age  of  gold; 

When  peace  shall  over  all  the  earth 

Its   ancient   splendors   fling, 

And  the  whole  world  give  back  the  song 

Which   now   the   angels   sing. 

HE'S  A   PENMAN,   NOT  A  SKYWRITER. 


What  the  Zaneiian  G,  I.  penmanship  students  saw  at  the  Air 
Force  Convention  held  at  the  State  House,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Clifford  Mansley  of  Philadelphia  is  on  the  right  of  the  cartoon, 
rooting    for    one    of    Philadelphia's    schools. 


Twas  the  night  before  Christmas, 

and  all  through  the  land 

was   the   Spirit   of  Giving   a   Helping  Hand. 

The  Christmas  Seal  Stamps  had  been  sent  out  with  care. 

In  the  hope  that  your  help  very  soon  would  be   there. 

We  sick  ones  were  tucked  in  our  hospital  beds, 

While  visions   of  healthiness  danced   in   our  heads. 

And  our  doctor  in  shirt  sleeves  and  nurse  in  her  cap 

Had   just   closed   their  eyes  for   a   much-needed  nap. 

When  out  of  the  night  there  arose  such  a  clatter 

God  had  to  look  down  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

From  clinic   to   clinic,   the   news   spread   like   a  flash: 

"All  Christmas  Seal  Stamps  have  been  turned  into  cash!" 

And   each   cough-shattered   chest   and  pain-ridden   brow 

Was  less  tortured,  less  shattered,  less  feverish  now. 

For   all   generous  hearts  had  answered   the  call 

By   giving   the   greatest   gift   of  all.* 

More  rapid  than  heartbearts,  your  Christmas  gifts  came, 

And  we  wept  and  we   blessed  every  unsigned  name. 

There    were    nickels    and    dimes    piled    high   as    hills. 

There   were   quarters,   half-dollars,    and   folded   bills — 

A    ONE,    a   FIVE,    A   TEN,    A    TWENTY, 

Fifties   and   hundreds  and   thousands   a-plenty 

And   then,   in  a  twinkling,   it  all  became  clear 

What  good  would   be   done  with   it  all,   next  year. 

— There'd  be  funds  for  research  and  the  quick  diagnosis 

To    prevent    and    control    tuberculosis. 

— Case-finding   clinics   for   constant   inspections 

To  cut  down  the  rate  and  the  root  of  infections. 

— Vocational    counselling   to   guide    us    back 

And  keep  us  on  the   healthy  track. 

So  we  closed  our  eyes  with  a  grateful  smile, 

And   slept   and   dreamed   for   a  little   while. 

And   God,   whose   job   it   is   to   nurse 

A   sick   and   ailing   universe, 

Thoughtfully   nodded   His   kindly   head 

Then,  in  His  voice  of  mercy  said, 

"Blessings   on   this  freely-given  wealth, 

Merry  Christmas  to  all  and  to  all .  .  .  GOOD  HEALTH." 

*THE    GREATEST    GIFT    OF    ALL    IS    HEALTH 

BUY     CHRISTMAS     SEALS 

AND  HELP  STAMP  OUT  TUBERCULOSIS 


A  Good  Future 


Engrossers  everywhere  are  reporting  that  they  have  all  the 
work  they  can  do. 

Become  an  expert  engrosser  and  you  will  always  have  a  pro- 
fession which  will  provide  you  a  good  living. 

TRAINING  IN  THE  ZANERIAN 

You  can  come  to  The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  and 
take  a  thorough  course  in  any  line  of  penmanship,  lettering,  en- 
grossing, and  illuminating.  The  school  is  approved  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  for  the  training  of  G.  I.  Students.  Write 
for  more  information 

Tuition— Four  (4)  Weeks— $35.00 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  offers  courses  by 
correspondence  in: 

Tuition  Supplies 

Business  Handwriting  Course .$10.00 ...$1.55 

Roundhand  or  Engrossers  Script 12.00 2.70 

Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing.. 12.00 ..  2.85 

Advanced  Engrossing  12.00 2.05 

Ornamental   Penmanship 12.00 3.20 

Begin  your  training  today,  and  safeguard  your  future. 


Co/umbus,  Oh/o. 
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HANDWRITING  SUPPLIES 


MANUAL   96 


%^U^<S^tf?^^^^>!f' 

w 

MANUAL96 

I 

1 

Size  4%  x  8%,  96  pages. 
Single  copy,  postpaid 
One  dozen  


For  individuals  or  classes 

Contains  many  pages  of  applied  writing,  such  as  busi- 
ness forms,  paragraphs,  letter  writing  —  a  most  valuable 
lot  of  material  for  Business   College  penmanship  students. 

Manual  96  is  the  most  widely  used  book  of  its  kind  on 
penmanship  ever  published  in  this  country.  Many  persons 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  best  work  on  business 
and  social  handwriting  thus  far  issued.  It  is  regarded 
by  commercial  schools  as  a  standard  text  on  rapid  busi- 
ness   writing. 

30c 

$3.20 


Z-B    PENHOLDER 


=» 


Red,  Blue,  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Variegated 
One  penholder  10c       —       One  dozen,  postpaid  48c  One  gross,  postpaid  $5.76 

ZANERIAN    STANDARD    PEN    No.    4 

We    recommend    the    Zanerian    Standard    Pen    for    grammar    grades, 

although  it  is  also  well  adapted  for  use  in  high  schools,  junior  high        ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

schools   and   commercial    departments.    The   smooth    point    encourages  ^^^^^^^W^^W^^^^ 

freedom  and  ease  in  writing,  two  essentials  in  the  foundation  on  which       fctt^^^~  cqlIZbuj^hJ 

to  build   quality   and   speed.    This   pen   is  largely  used   and   is   giving       ^ 

the  very  best  satisfaction. 

One  gross,  postpaid,  $1.25    -     -     -     -    %   gross,  postpaid,  40c     -     -     -     -     One  dozen,  postpaid,  15c 

Net  Price,  three  gross  or  more,  postpaid per  gross  90c 

PENMANSHIP    PAPER   No.   9 

This  pen  and  ink  paper  is  three-eighths  inch  ruled 
with  one  red  line  heading. 

Size  8x10  Vi-    500  sheet  pkg.    Shipping  weight  6  lbs.  ^^^  ^tt$W^ 

1   pkg.,  85c  net,   plus  parcel  post  charges  from  your 
place  to  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Packed  5  or  10  pkgs.  to  carton. 

1  to  9  packages,  per  package,  85c  net. 

(The  above  price  is  F.  O.  B.  Columbus,  Ohio.) 

No.  9  Paper.    Net  Price,  10  pkgs.  or  more,  per  package  75c 

(The  above  prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Mill,  near  Columbus.) 

NEW   PLASTIC   CONTAINER 

NOW    HOLDS    ZANERIAN    INK    POWDER 

School  superintendents  find  the  use  of  this  ink  powder  the  most  economical  way  to  supply  their 
buildings  with  a  good  quality  of  inexpensive  ink. 

Now  that  this  powder  is  furnished  in  plastic   containers,  it  is  easy  to  use.    Place  the  contents 
in  a  quart  of  water  and  stir  until  dissolved.    The  ink  is  then  ready  to  use. 

If  the  ink  is  too  dark,  more  water  may  be  added;  if  it  is  too  light,  more  powder  may  be  added. 

Maintenance  men  like  the   convenience  of  mixing  only  a  quart  at  a  time. 
Colors— BLUE  BLACK  and  RED 

Prices — Powder  for  1  quart,  Net,  postpaid 30c 

Powder  for  6  or  more  quarts.     Net,  plus  postage 22'/2C  each 

Prices  Subject  to   Change  Without  Notice 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER   CO. COLUMBUS    8,    OHIO 
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Made    in     the    Harris     Studio 


CHOOSE  THE  PEN 

MADE  FOR  THE  SYSTEM  YOU   TEACH 


No  matter  what  hand- 
writing system  you  teach  —  there's 
an  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen  point 
specifically  designed  and  styled  for  it. 

Esterbrook  Fountain  Pens  are  ideal 
for  class  use.  The  easily  renewable 
point  feature,  so  simple  even  a 
child  can  change  points,  is  an  out- 
standing advantage.  Endorsed  by 
leading  educators. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY 

Cooper  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

In  Canada:  The  Brown  Brothers, 

Ltd.,  Toronto 


RENEW-POINT  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


Numbered  Point  Styles 

to  Give  You  the  Right 

Point  for  the  Way  You  Write 


JrUin4€^  {oifuti  SPma/Ue^t 


STILL  HAVE  THAT  GRACIOUS 
OLD-FASHIONED  HOSPITALITY 


Ideally  located . . .  superb  service . . . 
finest  cuisine ...  22  floors  of  gracious 
living.  Five  rooms  for  food  and  enter- 
tainment: ( 1 )  Penquin  Room  (2)  Sky-Hy 
Room  (3)  Omar  Cocktail  Lounge  (4) 
The  Alcove  (5)  The  New  Coffee  Shop 

R.  E.  McEACHIN,  Managing  Director 


CONTINENTAL 

ELEVENTH    AT    BALTIMORE 
DIRECTION  -SOUTHWEST  HOTELS  INCORPORATED  -  H.  G.  MANNING,  FOUNPER 
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INTERNATIONAL 
RECOGNITION 

IN 

TYPEWRITING 

Win  beautiful  typing  pins  through  I.  H.  S.  typing 
tests   available  at  the   following   prices: 

25  each  month  for  10  months  $  7.00 

50  each  month  for  10  months      10.00 

75  each  month  for  10  months      13.00 

100  each  month  for  10  months      15.00 

Postage  is  included  in  the  above  prices.  Send  in 
your  check  today  indicating  the  quantity  desired 
each   month.     Full   information   upon   request. 

Address  International  Honor  Society  for  Business 
Education,     220     North     Main    Street,     Burlington, 


10IUST   BI   EIGHTEEIITH 

ST.  LOUIS  missouRi 


Learn    to    Flourish    the    Modern    Way 

Containing   a   Complete   Course   and   a  Collection   of   Master- 
pieces   Produced    by    Leading    Penmen. 


It  starts  at  the  beginning  showing  the  student  how  to 
make  the  simplest  strokes  and  exercises  and  finishes  with  a 
great  variety   of   designs   displaying   the   highest   degree  of   skill. 


Fascinating 

PenFlouris1" 


THE    ZAN'ER  BLOSHR    COMPAYY 


Representing 
the  best  work 
of  the  follow- 
ing penmen  of 
national  fame: 
Zaner.  Brown. 
Can  an,  Leh- 
man. Dfinnis, 
Blanch  a  rd. 
Flickin  g  e  r, 
K  e  1  c  h  n  e  r. 
Glick.    Darner, 


Moore,  Faret- 
ra.  Spencer. 
Lupfer,  Court- 
ney, Schofield. 
Gaskell,     Skill- 


FUNCTIONAL    HANDWRITING 


A  simplified  practical  course  which  quickly  brings  marked 
improvement    in    any    individual's    handwriting. 

It  begins  by  giving  detailed  instructions  how  to  diagnose  your 
handwriting  and  then  how  to  practice  to  overcome  the  defects 
and  improve  the  legibility  of  the  writing.  It  actually  makes 
you  want  to  write  better.  Facsimiles  of  many  business  forms, 
formal  invitations  and  book  reports  are  only  a  few  of  the 
interesting    contents. 

Copies    were    written    by    E.    A.    Lupfer. ' 

Functional  Handwriting,  size  6*4  x  8,  132  pages,  is  especially 
adapted  for  regular  classroom  penmanship  and  for  advanced 
pupils. 

Price,    postpaid,    40c.      Per    dozen,    $4.48 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

612    N.     PARK    ST.  COLIMBIS    8.    OHIO 
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Americas  Only  Handwriting  Magazine 


COLUMBUS,    OHIO,    JANUARY,    1948 


One  New  Years  Resolution 


We  have  successfully  passed  the 
summer  school,  fishing,  hunting, 
Christmas,  and  similar  seasons.  Now 
we  are  at  the  time  of  the  year  when 
most  of  us  make  resolutions  to  do 
or  not  to  do  things  too  numerous  to 
mention,  only  to  find  that  we  have 
rashly  overindulged  in  promises  a 
little  fairy  tells  us  we  do  not  have 
will  power  enough  to  carry  out,  so  to 
keep  faith  with  ourselves  let  us  skip 
all  the  fancy  resolutions,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  one — IMPROVING  OUR 
PENMANSHIP. 

Let  us  determine  to  make  progress 
in  penmanship,  be  more  studious,  and 
do  more  practice.  All  of  our  work 
should  be  done  intelligently  and  care- 
fully, so  that  as  the  weeks  and 
months  roll  by,  we  will  have  kept 
our  resolution,  and  have  made  worth- 
while  headway   in   penmanship. 

Never  before  in  history  has  there 
been  as  much  money  paid  for  pen 
work  as  today,  and  never  have  more 
people  seemed  to  enjoy  fine  pen  work, 
even  though  they  live  busier  lives 
than  ever,  endeavoring  to  keep  up 
to  our  modern  pace  of  living. 

Again,  let  us  make  one  resolution 
and   endeavor   to  keep  it — 
IMPROVING    OUR    PENMANSHIP 


MARCH  OF  DIMES 


FIGHT 

INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 


JANUARY  15-30 


THE    TEACHER'S    PLEDGE 

Reverently  do  I  pledge  myself  to 
the  whole  hearted  service  of  child- 
hood. 

Earnestly  will  I  strive  to  keep  my 
body  mind  and  affections  fit  for  child- 
hood's service. 

Cleanly  will  I  live  so  that  I  may 
prove  worthy  of  the  faith  reposed  in 
me  by  the  children  whose  lives  I  am 
to  fashion. 

Justly  and  patiently  will  I  deal 
with  each  child  so  that  the  best  in 
him   will   blossom   and  bear  fruit. 

Cheerfully  will  I  cooperate  with 
my  coworkers  to  further  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  children  en- 
trusted  to   us. 

Diligently  will  I  prepare  my  self 
and  practice  my  profession  as 
though  I  expected  to  be  a  teacher 
all  my  life. 

Gladly  do  I  accept  this  opportunity 
through  the  nurture  of  its  children 
to  leave  this  world  better  than  I 
found  it. 

Richard  K.  Piez 

Oswego  State  Normal  School 
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Published    monthly    ( except    Jul v    and    August  > 
By     the     ZANER-BLOSER    CO. , 
612   N.    Park    St.,    Columbus.    O. 

E.    A.    LUPFER Editor 

PARKER  ZANER  BLOSER Business  MgT. 


SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE,     $2.50    A    YEAR 

( To    Canada    10 ;    foreign    30c    more) 

Single    copy,    35c 

Chance  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the 
old    as    well    as    the    new    address. 

Advertising    rates    furnished    upon    request. 


THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month    for   the   issue   of    the    following    month. 


Lessons  In  Handwriting 


By,    THE    EDUCATOR    STAFF 


The  importance  of  handwriting 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  any  stu- 
dent. It  is  used  extensively  in  school 
as  a  tool  subject.  Many  lessons  re- 
quire the  ability  to  write  quickly  and 
legibly.  You  can  accomplish  more  in 
most  subjects  if  your  writing  is  well 
done  and  readable. 

Handwriting  training  has  other 
educational  values.  It  helps  one  to 
organize  his  thinking,  cultivates 
neatness  and  stick-to-it-ive-ness. 

Many  successful  persons  in  various 
lines  of  work  frequently  remind  us 
that  they  credit  penmanship  training 
with  much  of  their  success.  One 
man  who  became  an  official  and 
stockholder  in  a  large  department 
store  started  out  as  a  penman  and 
because  of  his  good  penmanship  was 
given  a  position  as  private  secretary 
to  the  president.  This  man  today  is 
quite  well-to-do,  and  still  he  is  a 
good  penman. 

All  young  people  can  add  to  their 
chances  of  success  by  mastering  a 
free,  legible,  easy  handwriting.  Dr. 
Crane  states:  "Your  handwriting 
either  helps  or  hinders  you,  depend- 
ing upon  its  quality." 

To  write  well  you  must  take  a 
good  position,  which  means,  sit  up, 
don't  slouch.  Place  both  arms  on  the 
desk  with  the  elbows  extending  about 
an  inch  off  the  desk.  This  will  keep 
the  shoulders  even  and  the  spine 
straight. 

Place  the  paper  directly  in  front 
of  you  tilting  the  top  of  the  paper 
to  the  left  for  the  right-handed 
writing,  or  to  the  right  for  the  left- 
handed  writing.  In  either  case  the 
forearm  is  at  about  right  angles  to 
the  baselines. 

Hold  the  penholder  lightly  pointing 
it  to  the  shoulder.  Move  the  paper 
as  often  as  needed.  Glide  the  hand 
on  the  little  fingers. 

In  right-handed  writing  the  down- 
strokes  are  pulled  toward  the  center 
of  the  body,  while  in  left-handed 
writing  the  downstrokes  are  pulled 
toward  the  left  elbow.  In  left-handed 
writing  never  write  from  above   the 


paper.  That  is  awkward  and  the  best 
writing  cannot  be  done  in  that 
position. 

We  have  quite  generally  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  best  to  let 
left-handed  persons  use  their  left- 
hand  and  not  to  change  them  without 
very  carefully  considering  all  the 
conditions.  Any  changing  which  is 
done  should  be  at  the  very  beginning 
of  school  and  then  only  in  special 
cases.  Each  left-handed  student 
should   be   considered   individually. 

Just  today  we  noticed  a  young 
man  writing  with  his  hand  above  his 
writing  in  an  awkward  way  and 
doing  a  very  poor  job.  When  asked 
how  he  happened  to  write  that  way 
he  said:  "Oh!  They  tried  to  force 
me  instead  of  trying  to  help  me. 
They  didn't  know  what  they  were 
doing." 

He  was  rather  critical  about  all  of 
his  public  school  education.  He 
rather  questioned  how  much  he  got 
out  of  it.  He  was  inclined  to  judge 
all  his  education  by  his  unfortunate 
experience  in  handwriting.  He  wasn't 
a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  but  he  was 
handicapped  by  the  bungling  of  his 
handwriting,  and  he  knew  it. 

In  working  on  these  copies  don't 
expect  too  much  at  first.  It  takes 
considerable  study  and  practice.  Re- 
member handwriting  is  the  smallest 
art  everyone  is  expected  to  do  well. 

Be  sure  that  you  write  in  the 
correct  way,  using  a  free  movement. 
Holding  of  the  pen  is  very  important 
for  doing  good  work,  so  check  the 
position  often.  Have  some  one  help 
you.  Others  may  see  incorrect  things 
which  you  have  overlooked. 


Slow  writing  is  of  very  little  value 
in  meeting  the  demand  for  a  large 
volume  of  writing.  It  must  be  written 
freely  as  well  as  legibly.  Too  often 
grade  pupils  will  write  beautifully 
but  slowly.  The  result  is  that  when 
called  upon  to  take  notes  rapidly  in 
high  school  their  writing  deteriorates 
into  a  miserable  scroll. 

Let  the  arm  roll  on  the  large 
muscles  in  the  forearm  just  below 
the  elbow.  Most  of  the  capitals  are 
made  without  any  finger  movement. 
In  the  small  letters  let  the  fingers 
and  the  hand  glide.  Because  of  the 
smaller  form  more  of  a  restricted 
movement  is  used  on  small  letters, 
but  keep  it  free  and  easy. 

Keep  the  hand  from  turning  over 
on  the  side.  Point  the  knuckle 
toward  the  ceiling. 

You  can  get  the  feel  of  movement 
by  laying  the  arm  on  the  desk  and 
rolling  it  on  the  muscles  below  the 
elbow.  Make  an  O  with  the  hand 
in  the  air,  now  make  one  by  resting 
on  the  muscles  of  the  arm. 

One  of  the  things  to  avoid  is  the 
excessive  working  of  the  thumb  joint. 
Thumb  joint  action  produces  breaks 
and  kinks  in  the  lines,  especially  in 
wide  or  circular  letters  like  the  O. 

You  will  have  to  work  out  your 
own  little  individualities,  but  the 
nearer  the  standard  you  come  the 
better  it  is.  We  don't  expect  every- 
one to  write  exactly  the  same  for  no 
two   are   built  the   same. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  asset  in 
learning  to  write  is  a  strong  determ- 
ination coupled  with  intelligent 
study — Yes,  don't  forget,  plenty  of 
practice,   too. 
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The  first  exercise  will  help  to  develop  freedom.    Study  the  loops  as  a  group. 


A  depresses 


Ac/dresses 
/l^/T^e/zZ^^^^^^^  Name 

Street  A6..._.4^..Afe3^  Street  //o...  .2 '/&..- 

City  ..../^z^^^^K-rfc^^-?^^ C/t¥. 

.L^^r7<t^t?l^^Jy..4A/.C.S.. Telephone.  No.^/Z.L<?&^?7<v/-.3.2,/A- 


Te/ephone  A/o. 


A^e^^^^-Z^t^^^^-  C_^Cts^2-^^<i>  y^Zz^cz^^^-Z^L/. 


Learn   to   fill   in   forms   neatly. 


ctC^       dLe^s         c^c^y        rX^cT-^       csL^Ly    ^L^ty   c^tC^cy 
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Study  the  similarity  between  the  small  d,  a,  t,  g. 
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You  need  to  be  able  to  make  figures  plainly  and  easily 
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Practice  the  letters  large  at  first  and  then  reduce  them  in  size. 


This  shows  how  to  practice  various  words  selected  from   the  larger   exercises. 


Make  line  after  line  of  capital  H,   and  then  write  the  word  HANNA. 


J&^S> 
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Retracing  the  letter  or  parts  of  the  letter  makes    an    excellent    exercise   to   develop   freedom. 


70*?  ??'? 
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Stop  at  the  retrace  of  the  capital  I,  and  similar  capital  S,  G,  B,  F,  T.    After  writing  the  sentence  practice  on 
individual   letters   and  words.    Write   the   entire   copy. 


Many  of  these  letters  have  already  been  studies..     Practice   on   the   letters   separately. 


in 


Hictorical  Development 


MARJORIE    HARRISON,    Saler 


Of  all  the  evidences  of  ancient 
civilizations  which  remain  to  us 
today,  the  most  complete  and  the 
most  unaffected  by  the  passing  of 
thousands  of  years  is  the  little  group 
of  alphabets  employed  by  the  in- 
tellectual world.  The  invention  of  the 
alphabet  as  it  is  today  has  been  the 
most  difficult  enterprise  which  human 
intellect  has  ever  undertaken.  As 
Dr.  Taylor  has  stated,  "to  achieve 
the  letters  as  we  know  them  has 
taxed  the  intellect  of  the  three  most 
gifted  races  of  the  ancient  world.  It 
was  begun  by  the  Egyptians,  con- 
tinued by  the  Semites,  and  finally 
perfected  by  the  Greeks." 

The  development  of  handwriting 
may  be  divided  into  three  stages: 
the  Mnemonic  stage,  ideograms  and 
phonograms. 

In  the  Mnemonic  stage,  tangible 
objects  were  used  for  records  and 
correspondence.  Perhaps  the  best 
example  is  the  quipu,  which  consisted 
of  thin  knotted  cords  of  varied  colors 
attached  to  a  main  cord.  Each  color 
and  each  type  of  knot  had  a  peculiar 
significance.  For  instance,  red  strands 
stood  for  soldiers,  green  for  corn, 
etc.,  while  the  meaning  of  a  single 
knot  was  ten,  two  single  knots, 
twenty,  a  double  knot,  one  hundred, 
etc.  In  addition  to  their  use  in 
reckoning,  these  quipus  were  used  in 
many  other  ways,  such  as  for  sending 
orders  and  for  keeping  records  of  the 
dead.  The  quipu  is  still  used  in 
elaborate  form  in  the  plateaus  of 
Peru.  A  fine  example  of  this  same 
idea  in  use  today  is  the  rosary,  on 
which  Roman  Catholics  count  their 
prayers. 

Ideograms,  which  constituted  the 
next  stage  of  development,  are  pic- 
tures which  represent  objects  or 
thoughts.  Pictorial  writing  developed 
from  the  need  for  identifying  posses- 
sions and  for  conveying  thoughts. 
Representations  of  animals  and  of 
tribesmen  carved  in  rocks,  the  totem 
engraved  upon  a  stone  to  indicate  the 
grave  of  a  chief,  a  picture  of  a 
weapon  or  tool  to  indicate  success  in 
battle — all  are  evidences  of  this  stage 
of  development  in  writing.  The 
primitive  Chinese  discovered  that 
they  could  enlarge  their  system  of 
writing    by    combining    several    pic- 


tures, or  ideograms.  Thus,  the  Chi- 
nese word  for  "wife"  is  denoted  by 
the  combination  of  the  pictures  of 
a   "woman"   and  a  "broom". 

The  final  stage  of  development, 
phonograms,  produced  alphabetic 
signs  representing  sounds  rather  than 
objects.  The  hieroglyphs  selected  by 
the  Egyptians  for  this  purpose  are 
the  source  of  all  existing  alphabets. 
There  is  reasonable  evidence  to  be- 
lieve that  even  so  far  back  as  4700 
B.  C.  the  hieroglyphic  writing  was 
already  an  ancient  system.  The 
Egyptians  hieroglyphics,  like  every 
other  primitive  mode  of  writing,  be- 
gan with  picture,  later  changing  to 
verbal  and  written  signs  representing 
sounds,  or  phonograms.  Even  today 
we  continue  to  use  ideograms  and 
phonograms  to  a  considerable  extent. 
An  example  of  the  ideogram   in  use 


Etiquette,  dress,  English,  spelling, 
and  handwriting  should  be  of  such 
good  quality  that  they  work  for 
and    not   against   us. 


today  is  Roman  numerals.  I,  II,  III 
were  originally  pictures  of  the  fingers, 
while  V  was  probably  a  picture  of 
the  fork  of  the  hand  between  the 
fingers  and  the  thumb.  Excellent 
examples  of  our  use  of  phonograms 
are  the  dollar  sign  and  the  question 
mark. 

The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  were 
developed  through  the  Phoenicians 
and  Greeks  into  the  Euboean  form. 
In  about  the  6th  century  B.  C.  this 
Euboean  alphabet  was  introduced 
into  Italy,  where  it  was  modified  to 
form  the  Roman  letters  from  which 
we  have  developed  our  English  alpha- 
bet. 

The  ultimate  dominance  of  the 
Romans  resulted  in  the  abolition  of 
every  other  alphabet  except  their 
own,  at  present  being  the  medium 
of  the  culture  of  the  progressive 
races  of  the  world. 

The  oldest  forms  of  Latin  lettering 
are  those  of  majuscule  writing.  Its 
simplicity  and  mathematical  propor- 
tions account  for  its  extensive  use 
for  inscriptions  in  stone.  When  used 
in  manuscript  work,  the  letters 
naturally   acquired    a   somewhat   dif- 


ferent character,  becoming  more 
flexible  because  of  the  unequal  pres- 
sure of  the  reed.  This  type  of 
writing,  which  is  called  Rustic  writ- 
ing, was  in  dominance  in  the  5th 
and  6th  centuries.  There  are  several 
outstanding  peculiarities  of  this  style 
of  lettering.  The  "A"  had  no  cross- 
bar, and  the  "L"  and  the  tail  of  the 
"Q"  were  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
period  was  always  placed  above  the 
line,  often  on  a  level  with  the  tops 
of  the  letters. 

The  use  of  small  letters  as  con- 
trasted with  capital  letters  began  in 
the  5th  century  as  the  result  of  the 
need   for  a  more   rapid   handwriting. 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages,  a  very 
beautiful  style  of  lettering,  called 
Caroline  writing,  developed.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  roundness  of  the 
letters  and  is  outstanding  in  its 
beauty. 

In  the  latter  Middle  Ages,  the 
curves  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
to  be  supplemented  by  straight  lines. 
The  use  of  the  quill  accounts  in  part 
for  the  sharpening  of  the  curves  and 
the  clean-cut  endings  of  the  letters. 

The  invention  of  printing  and  the 
development  of  type-founding  from 
the  15th  century  on,  caused  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  use  of  hand- 
writing. For  this  reason,  especially, 
we  find  that  the  style  of  writing  at 
the  present  day  differs  little  from 
that  used  in  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies, except  in  the  greater  slant  of 
the  characters  and  the  more  univer- 
sal joining  of  the  letters  in  words. 
The  cursive  style  of  writing  is  most 
popular  in  America  today. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why,  in 
writing,  we  start  at  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  page  and  proceed  from 
left  to  right?  Investigations  show 
that  the  Semitics  wrote  from  right 
to  left.  The  Athenians  wrote  in  the 
forms  of  a  serpent,  running  around 
the  material  written  upon.  Later  the 
plough-wise  method  of  writing,  pro- 
ceeding alternately  from  right  to 
left  and  from  left  to  right  prevailed. 
Finally,  the  more  convenient  method 
of  proceeding  from  left  to  right 
throughout  dominated  written  work. 

An  exception  to  this  convenient 
mode  of  writing  is  presented  by 
China.      Even     today,     the     Chinese 
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characters  of  the  written  language 
are  painted  with  brushes  in  columns 
from  left  to  right. 

It  is  interesting  to  think  that  we 
are  using  today  letters  and  signs  that 
were  in  everyday  use  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Do  you  realize  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  the  task  and  years 
of  time  and  effort  it  took  to  develop 
our  alphabet?    Do  you  appreciate  the 


invaluable  gift  of  writing  which  has 
been  preserved,  added  to,  and  handed 
down  to  us  through  countless  genera- 
tions? It  behooves  us  to  preserve 
in  our  written  language  today  the 
finer  characteristics  of  the  alphabet. 
In  closing,  may  I  say  that  there 
are  three  things  about  a  teacher's 
handwriting  which  make  a  lasting 
impression:     First,     GENERAL     AP- 


PEARANCE. Is  it  neat?  Does  it 
attract  because  of  its  fine,  legible 
flowing  qualities?  Second,  CHAR- 
ACTER STYLE.  Has  it  grown  up, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  individual 
which  gives  it  personality?  Third, 
INSPIRATIONAL.  Does  it  stimulate 
and  inspire  others,  through  its  clean- 
cut  qualities,  to  practice  and  excel 
in   the   Art? 
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Zanevian  College  Penmanship 
c>12   Horth  Park  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Her.  T.^T.  Cupfer 


We  are  proud  of  the  two  specimens 
of  lettering  above.  They  are  two 
envelopes  which  we  received  from 
two  of  our  students.  The  top  one 
was  from  J.  M.  Southworth,  Kasson, 
Minnesota  who  has  been  taking  work 
by  correspondence. 

The  bottom  envelope  is  from  Clif- 
ford D.  Mansley,  a  G.I.  student  who 
spent  several  months  in  The  Zanerian, 
and  is  now  completing  his  education 
at  the  University  in  Philadelphia. 
Both  of  these  young  men  will  be 
heard  from  in  the  penmanship  pro- 
fession. Keep  your  eye  on  them.  A 
Postal  Card  expressing  your  appreci- 
ation to  these  coming  engrossers,  I 
am  sure,  would  be  well  received  by 
them. 

Mr.  J.  Arthur  Chapdelaine,  1708 
Pine  St.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  sent  us 
a  Christmas  Card  greeting  on 
bronze  colored  paper,  on  which  he 
wrote  a  Greeting  by  embossing  the 
Greeting  into   the   card.    Evidently  a 


stylus  was  used.  The  lines  are  ex- 
ceedingly smooth  for  having  to  be 
written  with  such  heavy  pressure.  It 
is  certainly  a  novelty  and  we  wish 
all  our  readers  could  see  it. 


A  beautiful  ornamental  set  of 
capitals  has  been  received  from 
Buford  S.  Cross  of  Great  Cacapon, 
W.  Va.  Mr.  Cross  was  awarded  a 
special  certificate. 
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QUESTION:  Are  there  any  ob- 
jections to  placing  the  left  hand  at 
the  bottom  of  the  paper  rather  than 
at  the  top? 

ANSWER:  Good  writing  can  be 
done  with  the  hand  holding  the  paper 
at  the  top,  center  edge  or  bottom  of 
the  page.  Most  teachers  have  the 
child  hold  the  paper  well  up  along 
the  left  side  with  the  left  hand.  In 
this  position  he  can  easily  move  the 
paper  up  or  down,  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left  to  keep  the  paper  in 
position  for  writing  on  all  parts  of 
the  paper. 

In  left-hand  writing  the  position 
of  the  paper  for  cursive  writing  is 
to  the  right  and  the  right  hand  holds 
the  side  of  the  paper. 

Holding  the  paper  at  the  top  or 
bottom  is  not  objectionable  unless  the 
hand  holding  the  paper  gets  in  the 
way  of  the  writing  hand,  or  twists 
the  shoulders  out  of  line. 

Perhaps  we  are,  at  times,  too 
dictatorial  as  teachers  concerning 
non-essential  details.  What  we  want 
is  good  results  with  as  little  effort 
and  confusion  as  possible. 


QUESTION:  Must  the  capital 
letter  forms  of  the  manuals  be  ad- 
hered to  rigidly? 

ANSWER:  This  is  an  old  question 
but  one  which  gives  teachers  much 
concern.  The  forms  presented  in  the 
standard  alphabet  have  proven  to  be 
best  for  most  people. 

Teachers  will  find  it  easier  to  teach 
and  require  the  standard  letter  forms. 
This  will  cause  less  confusion  and 
trouble.  Where  one  pupil  is  permitted 
to  use  a  different  letter  form  other 
pupils  may  begin  to  use  a  variety  of 
forms  and  soon  freakish,  illegibly 
forms  will   be   common. 

There  can  be  little  objection  to 
plain  unmistakable  letter  forms  on 
the  grounds  that  they  are  different 
from  the  copy,  if  they  are  easier  for 
an  individual  to  make,  but  surely  it 
is  a  mistake  to  change  styles  to  be 
different.  Every  student  who  follows 
a  standard  copy  will  get  an  individual 
style  of  handwriting  without  trying 
freakishness. 

A  reasonable  variation  may  be 
permitted  but  ordinarily  should  not 
be   encouraged. 


QUESTION:  When  and  where 
was   ink   for  writing  first  made? 

ANSWER:  According  to  ancient 
Chinese  literature  stick  ink  molded 
into  cakes  was  invented  about  2600 
B.  C.  by  Tien  Tcheu,  an  Oriental 
nobleman.  For  centuries  the  Chinese 
province  of  Kiang-Si  held  a  virtual 
monopoly  on  the  manufacture  of 
Stick  India  Ink. 

QUESTION:  What  is  the  proper 
slant   for   broad   pen   lettering? 

ANSWER:  There  are  four  (4) 
slants. 

1.  Vertical 

2.  Forward 

3.  Backward 

4.  Mixed,  uneven 

Vertical  slant  is  preferable  to 
either  Forward  or  Backward.  Most 
good  engrossing  is  Vertical.  A  few 
styles  lend  themselves  to  slant,  but 
are  used  only  occasionally  by  en- 
grossers. 

In  slant  as  in  most  other  things  in 
pen  work  it  pays  to  stick  to  standard 
forms.  Avoid  freakish  styles.  You 
will  get  enough  mistakes  and  vari- 
ations in  your  work  without  trying 
to  be  individual  in  style. 


A    <em    by    E.    C.    MILLS. 
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DARE    THE    EDITOR    COMMENT? 

The  Editor  is  one  of  those  human 
beings  who  every  so  often  misspells 
a  word,  mixes  the  cuts,  or  gives 
credit  to  the  wrong  penman.  When 
this  happens  the  Editor  goes  fishing 
and  lets  the  office  boy  and  steno 
handle   the   many   complaints. 

It  is  a  treat  to  hear  from  sub- 
scribers when  they  are  in  a  good 
frame  of  mind.  Unfortunately  it  is 
human  to  make  no  comments  unless 
something  goes  wrong.  A  few  of  our 
good  friends  do  occasionally  tell  us 
how  they  appreciate  this  or  that 
contribution.  Do  write  us,  at  any 
time,  complimentary  or  otherwise, 
we  can  take  it. 

As  far  as  correcting  misspelled 
words  is  concerned,  that  is  a  simple 
matter,  for  all  we  have  to  do  is  tell 
the  steno-proofreader  to  consult  Mr. 
Webster. 

Mixing  cuts  or  getting  them  up- 
side down  is  not  so  bad,  because  the 
reader  can  usually  figure  out  what 
the  printer's  boy  meant. 

I  believe  it  was  W.  A.  Baird  who 
said,  "There  is  nothing  new  in  en- 
grossing, and  every  engrosser  copies 
the  work  of  some  other  engrosser  or 
monk."  The  Editor  is  just  fair  at 
recognizing  the  work  of  penmen. 
Sometimes  some  over  ambitious  top- 
notch  wouldbe'er  intentionally,  or  un- 
intentionally, slips  in  with  his  own 
specimen  a  line  or  two  from  Mada- 
rasz,  Zaner,  Bloser  or  Mills.  That, 
of  course,  is  a  mistake  for  the  Editor 
has  studied  carefully  the  work  of 
these  men.  One  subscriber  actually 
sent  in  one  of  the  Editor's  own 
specimens  which  was  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  up  to  par. 
Another  young  fellow  sent  in,  by 
mistake,  an  alphabet  by  that  skillful 
penman  S.  O.  Smith,  which  had  been 
written  for  him  as  a  copy. 

When  it  comes  to  lettering  and 
engrossing  it  is  more  difficult  to 
identify  the  author.  Unfortunately 
on  a  few  occasions  we  have  published 
work  giving  credit  to  the  wrong 
penman.  Then  is  when  we  begin  to 
receive   letters   of   complaint. 

The  Educator  publishes  each  month 
specimens  of  all  types  of  penman- 
ship, lettering,  engrossing,  etc.,  with 
the  intention  that  they  be  studied, 
copied  and  imitated. 

Books  are  published  for  that  pur- 
pose;  in  fact,   no  one  can  become  a 


GOOD    PENMANSHIP 
ESSENTIAL 

Gentlemen: 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the 
18th  instant,  the  importance  of 
good  penmanship  to  the  employer 
of  today  cannot  be  stressed  too 
highly. 

Our  experience  has  been  that 
good  penmanship  is  essential  in 
any  clerical  capacity  but  especial- 
ly so  in  the  Accounting  Depart- 
ment where  the  ledgers,  cash 
books,  journals  etc.,  form  a  per- 
manent  record   of   the  business. 

Good  penmanship  is  an  asset 
which  all  boys  and  girls  should 
strive  to  acquire  whether  they  in- 
tend to  follow  a  business  career 
or  not. 

Trusting  this  letter  may  be  of 
some  help  to  you  in  your  work, 
we  are 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  W.  S.  TYLER  COMPANY, 
W.   M.   Sewell,   Treasurer. 
WMS:D 


good  engrosser  unless  he  does  study 
and   imitate  work  done  by  others. 

It  is  not  the  fact  that  one  copies 
a  piece  of  work  but  the  fact  that 
one  represents  it  as  his  own  creation 
that  brings  unfavorable  criticism 
from  other  penmen. 

As  a  self  protection  and  identifica- 
tion measure  we  suggest  that  sub- 
scribers plainly  label  each  specimen 
they  send  us  so  that  we  can  give 
credit   correctly. 

There  have  perhaps  been  only  one 
or  two  misguided  souls  in  the  pro- 
fession who  would  intentionally  take 


credit  for  the  work  of  others.  Most 
of  the  mixups  have  been  mistakes 
which  we  were  supposed  to  catch. 
We  are  terribly  rushed  and  cannot 
take  time  to  minutely  examine  or 
question  specimens,  and  unless  the 
sender  plainly  labels  them  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  he  executed  them. 

We  have  had  some  criticism  about 
work  which  has  been  copied  by  pen- 
men. That  raises  a  question  in  which 
each  person  must  himself  be  his  own 
judge.  In  our  scrapbook  we  have 
three  reproductions  all  copied  from 
the  same  design  by  three  of  Amer- 
ica's finest  engrossers.  Each  repro- 
duction was  treated  slightly  different. 
They  copied  only  the  idea  and  each 
produced  a  different  specimen.  Only 
a  close  student  could  trace  the 
original  source. 

Most  engrossers  copy  the  work  of 
modern  engrossers,  the  Monks,  or 
any  fine  designs  they  can  secure.  A 
good  way  is  to  study  many  speci- 
mens creating  a  piece  which  is  en- 
tirely different,  yet  influenced  by  the 
copies. 

Last  summer  in  a  class  on  scrolls 
we  studied  the  work  of  many  en- 
grossers. One  was  especially  inter- 
esting in  that  the  students  traced 
three  or  four  sections  of  a  design 
as  copied  from  the  work  of  Sangor- 
sky. 

We  believe  that  every  student 
should  do  much  studying  and  imitat- 
ing of  good  work  until  he  can  create 
his  own  designs.  He,  of  course,  can 
afford  to  continue  to  study  the  good 
work  of  others  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Today  a  student  copies  a  promi- 
nent engrosser  who  copied  some  one 
before  him,  and  so  on  until  the  ques- 
tion is  "Who  copied  who?" 


As   gond    adviee    today 


skillfully   written    by    Mr.    Zaner. 
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Manuscript 


By    MABEL    ANDERSON 


After  Christmas  Miss  Smith's  pupils,  like  most  first  graders,  returned  to  school  highly  elated  about  the  toys 
which  Santa  had  given  them.  They  were  so  excited  over  Christmas  that  settling  down  to  routine  handwriting  drills 
seemed  impossible.  Miss  Smith  was  gravely  concerned  for  her  grade  was  not  up  to  standard  in  handwriting  and  the 
Superintendent  had  urged  the  teachers  to  bear  down  on  the  handwriting.  Of  all  times  Mrs.  Brown,  a  former 
teacher,  visited  her  room.  This  added  more  confusion  to  the  class,  for  a  number  of  the  children  knew  Mrs.  Brown 
and  wanted  to  tell  her  about  the  presents  they  had  received.  She  asked  them  if  they  had  written  to  Santa  thank- 
ing him  for  their  presents.  This  gave  Miss  Smith  an  idea,  and  she  said:  "Children,  let  us  write  telling  Santa  what 
we  received."  All  wanted  to  do  this.  Each  one  was  to  make  a  list  of  the  things  he  had  received,  and  soon  all 
were  busy  writing.  Little  Bobbie  wanted  to  know  how  to  spell  sweater,  Roy  wanted  to  know  how  to  make  the  d, 
and  Mary  wanted  to  know  how  to  write  raincoat.  The  questions  came  so  fast  that  Mrs.  Brown  asked  if  she  could 
help.  With  Miss  Smith  and  Mrs.  Brown  going  from  pupil  to  pupil  showing  them  how  to  make  letters,  spell  new 
words,  and  to  generally  see  that  all  were  working  in  good  position,  the  room  soon  became  a  regular  bee  hive  of 
enthusiasm   for   writing. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  listed:  ball,  doll,  bank,  coat,  hat,  shoes,  train,  gun,  drum,  chair,  flower,  rope, 
Indian,   house,   pony. 


HELP  IN  FINDING  ERRORS 


egg  shaped 


not  round 


too  wide 


i  V. 


one  side  too  wide 


not  a  circle 


Note  to  teacher:    Only  the  letters  marked  with  arrows  are  wrong.    Correct  forms  are  shown  in  pupils'  books.    These 
errors  are  shown  here  only  to  show  you  how  to  look  for  errors  in  the  work  of  your  pupils. 
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Mrs.  Brown  told  the  class  how  she  had  enjoyed  the  lesson  and  suggested  that  they  continue  the  interesting 
lesson  the  following  weeks  until  they  could  write  stories  about  the  various  presents   they  had  received. 

Her  suggestions  were  followed  and  little  stories  were  written.  It  was  discovered  that  many  of  the  words  the 
children  wanted  to  use  could  be  found  in  their  Print-To- Script  handwriting  books. 

Each  child  got  out  his  book  and  looked  at  these  different  words.  Someone  discovered  that  Janie  had  made 
her  S  backward.  Miss  Smith  suggested  that  they  compare  their  words  with  those  in  the  book.  She  also  wrote 
the  different  words  on  the  board  and  helped  to  find  differences   in  letter  forms. 

Many  interesting  handwriting  periods  were  used.    Arrangement  on  the  page  and  various  things  were  discussed. 

Finally  the  class  prepared  pages  to  be  pinned  up  on  the  Bulletin  Board  where  the  children's  parents  could  see 
them   at  the  next   P.T.A.   meeting. 

Many  fine  compliments  were  received  and  everyone   wanted  to  do  more  writing. 


These   are   all  very   common   words.     Show   the   children  how  to  use  the  alphabet  to  find  words  in  it 
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Li 


rn  pop* 


hppr 


T 


ILLL 


even 
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Report  On  Miss  Mellon's  Demonstration 


Given    at    Atlantic    City    before    the    Department    of    Handwriting, 
New   Jersey    Education    Association 


In  her  introductory  remarks,  Miss 
Mellon  stated  that  what  prompted 
the  selection  of  the  simple  title 
"Teachers,  Do  You  Know  Your  Al- 
phabet" was  the  urgent  need  now 
apparent  to  understand  letter  struc- 
ture— what  basic  strokes  are  used 
and  what  parts  of  the  letter  require 
special  emphasis.  Teachers  are  not 
equipped  to  teach  handwriting 
through  the  Language  Arts  program 
or  the  Social  Studies  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  mechanics  and 
techniques  involved  in  letter  struc- 
ture. This  phase  of  teacher  training 
is  being  neglected  even  in  Teachers' 
Colleges.  A  teacher  must  know  be- 
fore she  can  perform;  she  likes  to 
function  where  she  functions  well. 
Miss  Mellon  emphasized  the  need  for 
Extension  Courses  in  Handwriting 
which  would  prepare  teachers  to 
teach  skillfully  and  intelligently  the 
subject  in  connection  with  the 
Language  Arts  or  the  Social  Studies 
Program. 


She  suggested  new  and  interesting 
approaches  to  the  teaching  of  hand- 
writing. One  was  the  Dictionary 
Activity.  Under  the  letter  s  is  found 
the  greatest  number  of  words  begin- 
ning with  this  letter  and  naturally 
occupies  the  greatest  number  of 
pages  in  the  book  which  in  most 
dictionaries    is    one    hundred    pages. 


^ds 


CS 


The  letters  c,  b  and  p  follow  closely 
in  points  of  prominence.  This  proves 
the  fact  that  these  letters  should  be 
mastered  early  in  the  school  year 
because   of   their   frequent   need. 

The  Capital  Letter  Family  was 
discussed  from  the  standpoints  of 
structure  and  need.  The  principles 
used  in  their  formation  were  demon- 
strated on  the  blackboard  as  well  as 


the    basic     movements    from    which 
those  letters  evolve. 

Through  recent  research  and  ex- 
perimentation it  was  found  that  the 
letters  I,  T,  W,  O,  A,  S,  M,  Y,  H 
begin  introductory  words  to  sentences 
as  found  on  the  printed  page,  written 
composition,  and  oral  expression. 
This  group  of  capitals,  for  the  above 
reasons,  needs  to  be  dealt  with  early 
in  the  school  year. 

Example  of  types  of  lessons  were 
given  which  illustrated  the  two  major 
ear  marks  to  newer  education — self- 
direction  and  responsibilty. 


Signatures    by    Zaner. 


The  Educator 
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EASTERN   BUSINESS   TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION  —  DOINGS 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  New  York 
the  President  and  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Eastern  Business  Teachers' 
Association  selected  the  chairman 
and  co-chairman  of  the  committees 
who  will  have  charge  of  the  con- 
vention  in   Philadelphia  next  March. 

Plans  are  being  formulated  where- 
by the  special  interests  will  be  served 
for  the  great  number  of  people  who 
belong  to  this  organization.  An  op- 
portunity will  be  given  to  each  mem- 
ber to  submit  problems  that  interest 
them  most.  Here  is  a  real  chance 
to  get  an  extra  dividend  on  your 
investment  in  the  association. 
Associate  General  Chairman: 

Mr.  C.  J.   Street,  Kensington  High 

School,  Phila. 
Ass't.    Associate    General    Chairman: 

Mr.    A.    S.    Benner,    Lower   Marion 

High   School,   Ardmore,   Pa. 
Banquet   Committee: 

Chairman:    Miss    Helen   C.    Callag- 

han,  Temple  Univ.,   Phila. 

Co-Chairman:  John  Wallace,  Beav- 
er College,  Jenkintown 
Administrative  Committee: 

Chairman:    Howard   Strouse,   Gratz 

High  School,  Phila. 

Co-Chairman :     Arthur     Hartzf  eld, 

South  Philadelphia  High  School 
Publicity  Committee: 

Chairman:     Mark   H.   Quay,   Gratz 

High  School,   Phila. 

Co-Chairman:    Wm.    M.    Polishook, 

Temple   Univ. 
Prizes  Committee: 

Chairman:  Anita  M.  Taylor,  Lower 

Marion  High  School 

Co-Chairman:    Helen    Kulp,    Lower 

Marion   High   School 
Registration   Committee: 

Chairman:    Evelyn    Kulp,    Ambler, 

Pa.  High  School 
Printing  Committee: 

Chairman:      Galdys     North,     Scott 

Senior     High     School,     Coatesville, 

Pa. 

Co-Chairman:  Mrs.  R.  A.  Blessing, 

Scott  Senior  High  School,   Coates- 
ville, Pa. 
State   Membership   Chairmen 
Massachusetts — A  rthur  C.  Long, 

Girls'  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Connecticut — Elizabeth  Slack,   Bacon 

Academy,   Colchester,   Conn. 
New  Hampshire — Mary  V.  Gallagher, 

High  School,  Nashua,  N.H. 
Maine — Mrs.  Agnes  C.  Seavay,  Maine 

School      of      Commerce,      Auburn, 
Maine 


f   1707   S.    12th   St.,   Omaha.    Nebraska. 


Delaware — Theodore  R.  Parsell,  High 
School,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

West  Virginia — Harry  Q.  Packer, 
State  Dept.  of  Education,  Charles- 
town,  W.  Va. 

Virginia — Mrs.  Suzette  Beale  Tyler, 
Thos.  Jefferson  High  School,  Rich- 
mond,  Va. 

New  Jersey — William  B.  Ervin,  West 

Side   High   School,   Newark,   N.J. 

Plan    to   attend. 


Pat: 

mean? 


What    do    the     three    R's 


Sully :    Well  they  follow  all  through 
this  life. 

Pat:     Well   what   are   they? 

Sully:     At   25   it's   romance,   at   45 
it's  rent  and  at  65  it's  rheumatism. 
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Ornamental  Penmanship 

Ornamental  penmanship  is  admired  by  so  many  people  because  of  its  beauty.  It  is  not  used  as  extensively 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Spencer  because  times  demand  a  style  of  writing  which  is  speedier.  Many  of  the  changes 
in  styles  of  handwriting  have  been  made  because  speedier  styles  have  been  needed  to  cope  with  increased  needs 
for  handwriting. 

You  can  trace  changes  of  styles  beginning  with  Roman,  Italics,  connected  Italics  or  Roundhand,  Ornamental 
and  Business  Writing.  Each  style  had  an  advantage  in  speed  over  the  preceding  style.  Of  all  styles,  Ornamental 
has  been  the  most  graceful,  delicate  and  admired.  Those  contrasting  snappy  shades  and  delicate  hairlines,  the 
beautiful  well  placed  flourishes  and  the  extraordinary  skill  displayed  make  Ornamental  a  real  fine  art  which  is 
admired  by  most  people. 

Many  people,  too,  express  the  wish  that  they  could  write  this  beautiful  style.  Some  look  at  it  as  a  style 
beyond  their  ability,  erroneously  believing  that  one  must  be   born  with   some   unusual   ability. 

Those  who  desire  can  become  good  ornamental  writers  if  they  will  study  and  practice  properly.  A  sufficient 
amount  of  practice  must  be  done  to  acquire  skill  enough    to   make   the   pen   perform   correctly. 

Ornamental  as  a  fine  art  is  worthy  of  your  greatest  effort.  You  will  be  repaid  many  times  over  in  pleasure 
for   any   time   spent   on   it. 

These  lessons  will  help  you  to  develop  your  ability  in  handling  a  pen. 

The  more  you  know  as  a  teacher  about  the  various  branches  of  penmanship  and  lettering  the  better  you  can 
teach  plain  handwriting.    Your  pupils  will  also  have  greater   confidence   in   your   ability. 

Let  us  get  our  obliques  and  surprise  and  delight  our  friends  with  our  ornamental  penmanship. 


By    FRED    S.    HEATH. 
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These    signatures    are    the    product    of    J.    E.    LESTER.    Vandalia.    Illii 


^zz/t^. 


aly 


^2A€y 


Written    by    W.    L.    NEWARK    of    the    Zaner-Bloser    Engrossing    Studio,    C'olumhus,    O. 
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A  Series  of  Flourishes 

SNOW  BIRDS  No.   12 

By    F.    B.    COURTNEY,    12365    Cherrylawn    Avenue,    Detroit,    Michigan 


ANALYZE    HANDWRITING 

You  may  be  from  Missouri.  You  may 
believe  that  grapho  analysis  is  not  work- 
able, but  such  commercial  educators  as 
George  Meadows,  A.  P.  Meub  and  J.  I. 
Kinman  would  not  say  "OK"  if  It  was  not 
a  time  saver,  accurate,  of  real  use  in 
business  and  in  the  school  room.  We  in- 
vite you  to  send  for  the  GRAPHO 
ANALYST,  test  lesson,  and  FREE  exami- 
nation form.  American  Institute  of  Grapho 
Analysis,  Inc.   Sec.   4,   Springfield,   Missouri. 


OBLIQUE     PENHOLDERS 

The  opportunity  is  offered  all  who  wish  to 
acquire  MASTERY  OF  CONTROL  in  hand- 
writing; with  the  least  effort  and  little 
expense.      The    finest    qualities    are : 

1.  "STRAHM    'SPECIAL'  "    Compound, 
Models 

2.  "STRAHM"    Compound,    Standard 
Models 

3.  "STRAHM"    Compound,     Crow    Quill 
Models 

4.  "STRAHM"    Compound,    Long    Round 
Models 

All    handmade    designed    for    beginners    of 
handwriting     and     professional     [>enmen. 
Prices    right.        Send    for    FREE    circulars. 

Address: 

F.    L.    TOWER,    601    W.    Pleasant    St., 
Hammonton,    New   Jersey 


SPECIAL— 2  Desk  Bottles 
Meub's  Professional  Black  Ink 

Sent    Postpaid    $1.00 

The  ink   which   produces  rich   black   shades 

and   fine   hair-lines. 

ALBERT    P.    MEUB 
Expert   Penman 

1944  Inma   Vista  Street 

PASADENA    7,    CALIF. 

Also    can    supply    penmen    with 

Genuine   Gillott   Shading   Pens — 

The    original    No.    l's    and    No.    604,    E.F.'s 
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Lessons  In  Broad  Pen  Lettering 

Copies    by    A.    M.    GROVE,    Kassell    Engrossing    Studio,    Chicago,    III. 

Comments   by   The   Educator   Staff 


ir  heights  rf great  mm  muhcti  auti  kept 
UliTrinH  jttiiincD  bu  5tiDDcn  flight  □ 
Bui  llununhilc  itnir  inmpaninns  slept 
lllnc  tnilina  iipmarD  in  ihr  nu\hl:Esa 

This  little  gem  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Grove  to  show  how  the  lettering  in  the  lessons  which  he  has 
been  contributing  to  the  Educator  is  applied.  When  lettering  is  combined  with  illuminated  initial  letters 
the    work    becomes    a    real   art. 

Study    this    copy    carefully. 

Lay  out  the  entire  piece,  ruling  head  and  baselines  for  the  lettering,  and  block  in  the  initial  letters. 
They  should  be  done  carefully  i>encilled  in  it  should  be  inked  in  and  colors  put  on  with  a  brush.  Engross- 
ers use  red,  blue,  green,  and  gold  as  their  main  colors.  The  colors,  when  mixed,  should  contain  the 
siiiii<  inii    amount    of    Chinese    white    to    make    the    colors    opaque. 


bcdefghijKlm 
nopqrstuvwxy 


Z&  STANDARD, 

a  bedef  g  hijklmnopqr 

StUVWXVZ  1234567890! 
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mq  frnger 
d  paving  winr ,n-)ovec- 
your  ploxij   x)cv   wil 
iTe  U  back  fo    ccmccl  b 
t) or  all    your  tccu^s 
word    oi    it.  ~{~  ~{~  -*- 

bi)  (ghrjar  .XT.*) aim  air) 


Modern    nourished    border    by    VV.    L.    NEWARK. 


FOR      BUSINESS     ANO    SOCIAL     SUCCESS' 

Now  Good  Handwriting  is  Essen- 
tial   in    Business    and    Social    Life. 

So  easy  to  improve  your  handwriting  at 
home  quickly  with  my  new  instruction 
books  just  off  the  press.  Master  all  the 
secrets  of  better  penmanship.  Simple  and 
easy,  fully  illustrated,  highly  endorsed. 
BEGTN    TODAY. 

Write  for:  □  Free  Book,  "How  to  Be- 
come a  Good  Penman",  or  check  books 
wanted.    $1.00    each.      □    Business    Writing, 

□  Artistic     Writing,       rj      Card     Writing, 

□  Engrossing  Alphabets,  □  Bird  and  De- 
sign   Flourishing,     Q     Complete    Set    $4.50. 

□  Enclose  10c  for  your  name  beautifully 
written  and  special  penpoint  for  shaded 
writing.      Satisfaction    or    Money    Back. 

S.    A.    ZIIXER,    President,    TAMBLYN 

SCHOOL     OF     PENMANSHIP 

438    Ridge    Bldg.  Kansas    City.    Mo. 

In    Business    Over   52  Tears 


me  your  order.    40c  a  dozen,  postpaid 
AGENTS    WANTED 
A.    W.    COOPER 
R.    D.    1,   Ringoes,   New  Jersey 


The  McGhee  Studio 

Makers  and   designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

143  East  State  Street 

Estimates   furnished 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

We  Need  ARTICLES,  LESSONS, 
SPECIMENS,  NEWS  ITEMS, 
Etc.  THE   EDUCATOR 


HIGH  GRADE 


Diplomas^ 
Certificates. 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — -Artistic  Designs — 
Attractive  Covers — leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for 
Samples    and    Quotations. 

Best    Quality    —   Lowest    Cost 

HOWARD    &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 
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hi  familii  Siouqr 
-J  ...  .-•,  r;.. .-. 


Engrossed    by    P.    W.    COSTEI.LO    who 


of   America's   finest. 
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An  Artist  and  Penman 


Miss  Val  De  Pontbriand,  Boston 
Road,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  is  a 
very  talented   artist  and  penman. 

She  works  in  oil,  water  color  and 
does  all  kinds  of  pen  work  and  en- 
grossing. 

Much  of  her  work  in  penmanship 
has  been  taken  by  correspondence. 

One  of  Miss  De  Pontbriand's  spe- 
cialties is  to  reproduce  birds  in 
gorgeous  colors,  using  feathers  from 
birds  and  fowls.  We  asked  her  to 
give  us  a  description  of  how  this 
work  is  done.  The  following  is  her 
reply: 

"In  reply  to  your  letter  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  that  you  like  my  work, 
especially  the  feather  bird  card,  I  am 
very  happy  to  send  you  a  description 
of  the  way  to  make  it. 

First  draw  a  pencilled  outline  of 
the  bird  you  desire  to  do  in  feathers, 
make  it  simple,  otherwise  you  will 
become  discouraged  trying  to  obtain 
results  that  come  only  with  time 
and  practice.  Cover  this  design  with 
thin  glue  about  postage  stamp  thick- 
ness, let  dry,  now  cut  only  the  ferrels 
of  the  feather  from  the  quill,  this  is 


all  one  uses,  handle  them  carefully, 
and  cut  only  a  small  bit  at  a  time, 
they  are  more  easily  handled  when 
cut  this  way.  Fashion  the  birds  tail 
first,  the  feathers  are  laid  on  over- 
lapping from  tail  toward  the  head, 
this  makes  for  smoothness  of  the 
finished  piece.  The  body  next.  Keep- 
ing the  body  small  a  couple  of  cut- 
tings of  a  feather's  ferrels  is  all  that 
is  needed,  the  wings  can  be  laid  on 
over  the  side,  giving  form  to  the 
body.  The  neck,  can  best  consist  of 
two  cuttings  too,  and  the  head, 
crested,  can  be  fashioned  from  a 
single  cutting.  The  ends,  smoothed 
upward,  and  back  to  form  the  crest. 
A  short  cut  forms  the  eye,  and  the 
eye  is  made  from  very  small  black 
headed  tacks,  the  beak  is  drawn  in 
with  colored  inks,  as  are  the  legs  and 
feet.  The  branch  too  is  designed 
with  inks,  and  a  few  quick  dabs  of 
a  water  color  brush,  and  your  bird 
is   complete. 

Common  feathers  are  usable  and 
prove  more  satisfactory.  White 
feathers  from  ones  poultry  yards,  are 
good   to   start  with,    then   when   one 


has  attained  some  proficiency,  they 
can  purchase  colored  feathers  from 
the  firms  handling  feathers.  My 
friends  save  feathers  for  me,  or  I 
buy  different  colored  ones  in  depart- 
ment stores.  I  hope  the  readers  of 
the  Educator  will  enjoy  this  art,  and 
if  anyone  wishes  to  learn  more  about 
feather  birds,  I  will  send  them  full 
directions,  and  details  how  to  make 
them." 


EDWARD    C.    MILLS 

Script    Specialists    for    Engraving    Purposes 
P.    O.    Drawer   982  Rochester   3,    N.    Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms;  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By    appointment    only. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
YOUR  NAME.  Send  me 
your  name  with  a  dollar 
bill  and  receive  a  dozen 
or  more  surprises.  C.  O. 
ELLEFSON,  Handwriting 
Expert  -  Duluth  Business 
University,    Duluth    2, 
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Roundhand  or  Engrossers  Script 


By    the    Educator    Staff 


In  many  magazines  and  news- 
papers there  is  much  script  used  to- 
day. It  is  used  as  heading  and  in 
ads.  Some  of  it  is  well  done,  and 
some  of  it  is  not  so  well  done.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  so  much 
unattractive  script  is  used.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  commercial  artists  as  a 
rule  are  unable  to  write  good  script. 

Most  of  the  good  advertising  script 
is  drawn  out  large  in  pencil,  inked 
in  and  reduced  to  the  proper  size 
by  the  engraver.  To  do  this  work 
successfully  one  must  be  able  to 
draw  accurately,  and  to  be  able  to 
ink  in  skillfully.  A  must  requirement 
is  the  use  of  India  ink,  or  at  least 
real  black  ink.  Blue  or  thinned  ink 
will  not  engrave.  The  lines  must  be 
solid,   and  not  thin  and  broken. 

Study  good  script  wherever  you 
can  find  it.  You  can  get  some  in- 
formation or  help  from  various 
sources.  Perhaps  engrossers  do  not 
do  enough  studying  of  the  work  of 
commercial  artists,  advertising  men, 
draftsmen,    printers,    etc. 

It  is  essential  to  get  regularity  in — 

1.  Thickness   of   shades. 

2.  Length  of  shades. 

3.  Slant   of   shades. 

4.  Spacing  of  shades. 
Regularity   in   thickness   of   shades 

is  a  thing  which  one  gets  by  feeling 
more  than  by  seeing.  Practice  until 
you  press  on  shades  the  same  each 
time. 

Examine  letters  with  a  long  and 
short  shade  to  see  if  both  are  the 
same  thickness.  We  refer  to,  d,  h, 
k,   p,   q,   y,   and   z.    Also   get   shades 
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in  capitals  and  small  letters  the 
same  thickness. 

Length  of  shades  or  size  must  be 
uniform.  Pencil  guidelines  for  head 
and  base  of  letters  should  do  much 
to  make  letters  uniform  in  size. 

It  is  important  to  do  the  ruling 
accurately,  and  to  faithfully  follow 
the  guidelines.  These  guidelines  are 
erased   finally. 

Slant  is  kept  uniform  by  develop- 
ing a  regular  downstroke.  Keep  the 
paper  directly  in  front  of  you  tipped 
to  the  left  sufficient  to  get  the  slant 
desired.  Changing  the  position  of  the 
paper  getting  it  near  the  body  at 
one  time,  and  away  out  from  the 
body  at  another  time  produces  ir- 
regular  slant. 


Drawing  slant  lines  down  along 
the  backs  of  letters  will  help  you  to 
tell  where  your  slant  is  off.  Some 
draw  a  few  pencil  slant  lines  before 
starting  to  write.  This  helps  them 
to  get  the  slant  desired,  and  to  get 
it  uniform. 

Spacing  is  something  you  finally 
learn  to  feel  or  see  as  you  write. 
After  you  learn  correct  spacing,  you 
don't  have  to  think  much  about  it, 
except  where  words  must  be  cen- 
tered, and  also  where  even  margins 
are  secured. 

Get  space  in  and  between  letters 
the  same,  and  the  space  between 
words  just  a  little  wider. 

A  good  way  to  study  spacing  is 
to  black  in  the  various  sections  like 


in  turns,  ovals,  loops,  etc.  The  most 
pleasing  spacing  is  where  it  is  uni- 
form. Avoid  getting  more  space 
between  letters  than  in  letters. 

Position  of  the  hand  is  an  impor- 
tant item  in  writing  uniform  script. 
Keep  the  hand  down  fiat  on  the 
paper,  using  mainly  finger  movement. 
This  gives  the  hand  a  firm  founda- 
tion, and  enables  one  when  drawing 
lines  slowly  to  get  the  smoothest 
possible  effect.  Where  the  hand  is 
held  up  on  the  fingers,  as  in  business 
writing  rather  than  on  the  side  as  in 
script,  one  must  use  a  free  swing  to 
get  smooth  lines.  Script  is  difficult 
to  write  in  the  position  used  in 
business  writing,  because  slower 
movements   are   used. 


\  \  ;  ••■  "%      s 


A  very  attractive 
Business  College 
Mr.    Huntsinger   « 
the   success   of   hi 


flourish    by    E.    M.    HUNTSINGER, 

i    Hartford,    Connecticut.     We   knew 
is   a    fine   penman   and    a   fine   man, 
school. 


\vh<t  died  a  few  years  ago  in  Pennsylvania  after  having  successfully  conducted  a 
Mr.  Huntsinger  personally  and  admired  his  staunch  Pennsylvania  Dutch  personality, 
who   made    a   sue  cess    financially    out    of    pen    work.     Penmanship    had    much    to    do    with 
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SPECIMENS    RECEIVED 

Every  mail  brings  specimens  of 
business  writing,  ornamental  pen- 
manship, name  cards,  beautifully 
addressed  envelopes,  lettering,  en- 
grossing, drawings,  etc.  Fine  work 
has  been  received  from  the  following: 

J.  E.  Lester 

R.  R.  No.  3 
Vandalia,  Illinois 

J.  M.  Southworth 

Kasson,   Minnesota 

E.  Austin  Jones 

3101  Hutchinson  Street 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

J.  Arthur  Chapdelaine 

1708  Pine  Street 
Long  Beach  13,  Calif. 

G.  R.  Brunet 

446  St.  Jean  Baptiste  St. 
Boniface,  Manitoba,  Canada 

B.  H.  White 

Box  24 
Plymouth,  Indiana 

P.  D.  Montalbo 

2418  Pine  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  S.  Cross 

Great  Cacapon,  W.  Va. 

Irene  Lannon 

151  Oak  Street 
Binghamton,   New  York 

T.  B.  Bridges 

Heald  Engineering  College 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

G.  B.  Murphy 

Route  No.  3 

Fayetteville,  North  Carolina 

Rosario  Babin 

254  Pleasant  Street 
Berlin,  New  Hampshire 


GOOD  HANDWRITING  is  a  good 
advertisement  of  our  abilities,  just 
as  poor  handwriting  advertises 
our  lack  of  them. 


TO    KEEP    lip    INTEREST 
AND   ENTHUSIASM 

At  the  beginning  of  each  week,  I 
write  the  signature  of  some  great 
penman   at   the   top   of   the  Board. 

In  connection  with  the  daily  black- 
board lessons,  which  are  taken  from 
your  Manual  No.  96,  they  practice 
the  signature  at  the  top  of  the  board, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  week  I  pass 
around  a  plain  visiting  card,  on  which 
they  are  to  submit  their  sample  of 
the  signature,  in  the  hope  of  copping 
off  the  PRIZE  on  the  following 
Monday.  I  started  this  contest  idea 
last  summer,  and  it  works  fine.  I 
give  as  a  prize  handwritten  cards 
which  are  in  dashy  ornamental.  Stu- 
dents like  these  cards  and  will  work 
hard   to  win   them. 

C.    O.    Ellefson 
Duluth  Business  Univ. 
Duluth,   Minn. 


It  was  told  of  Horace  Greeley 
that  his  writing  was  so  bad  that 
when  a  fly  got  its  feet  in  the  ink, 
and  crawled  over  a  piece  of  copy 
paper,  the  office  boy  picked  up 
the  paper,  took  it  to  the  compos- 
ing room  and  the  printer  —  the 
only  one  who  could  read  Greeley's 
writing — set  it  up  as  an  editorial. 


Some  beautiful  ornamental  clip- 
pings have  been  received  from  Ed- 
win H.  Craver,  719  East  25th  St., 
Paterson,  N.J.  These  slips  are  passed 
out  to  students  as  awards  for  fine 
work.  The  expressions  used  run  as 
follows : 

"FINE  AIM",  "GOOD  TYPING", 
"FREEDOM",  "GOOD  CONDUCT". 
"TRY   HARDER". 

Why  not  try  passing  out  beautiful- 
ly written  slips  to  your  students? 


A  very  encouraging  and  appreci- 
ative letter  was  received  from  Linden 
E.  Cranmer,  223  Wood  Street,  Bur- 
lington, New  Jersey,  who  is  not  a 
professional  penman  and  lays  no 
claim  to  being  an  expert  penman, 
but  who  is  simply  a  lover  and  ad- 
mirer  of   beautiful   pen  work. 

He  has  been  a  subscriber  to  The 
Educator  since  1912  and  owns  many 
books  on  penmanship. 

He  took  work  in  penmanship  by 
mail  from  C.  W.  Ransom,  Kansas 
City,  E.  H.  McGhee  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  and  Franklyn  B.  Moore,  The 
Rider  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Ransom  are  both 
dead.  Mr.  Moore  was  a  student  of 
Madarasz. 


GOOD  PENMAN 
SHIP  makes  fa- 
vorable  impressions  and  helps  you  win 
success.  Poor  penmanship  contributes  to 
failure.  It  makes  no  difference  how  poor 
you  now  write,  you  can  quickly  and  easily 
learn  Business  Writing,  and  you  can  learn 
Shaded  Writing  also  right  in  your  own 
home  during  spare  time  by  my  Simplified 
Method,  without  cost  of  going  away  to 
school.      Easy    Lessons.     Diploma. 


come  an  Expert  Penman,"  which  contains 
valuable  information  and  many  specimens 
of  penmanship  that  show  what  others  have 
learned  by  taking  my  Courses.  If  you 
enclose  10c.  I  will  send  you  one  of  my 
Favorite  PenPoints  suitable  for  plain  or 
shaded  Writing,  and  your  name  with  a 
beautiful  nourished  bird  written  on  a  card. 


WRITE   TODAY. 
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LEARN      TO      WRITE 

YOUR   NAME.     Send   me 
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BOOK   REVIEW 

Our  readers  are  Interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  In  books  of  interest  and  value  to 
commercial  teachers  including  books  of  special 
educational  value  and  books  on  business  sub- 
jects. All  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed 
in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to  give  suffi- 
cient description  of  each  to  enable  our  readers 
to   determine    its    value. 

1947  edition  of  DISCOVERING  OUR 

WORLD,  Book  Three  for  Grade  6, 
by  Wilbur  L.  Beauchamp,  Mary 
Melrose  Williams,  Glenn  O.  Blough. 
Middlegrade  science  book  in  the 
Basic  Studies  in  Science  program, 
to  follow  Book  One,  for  Grade  4, 
and  Book  Two  for  Grade  5.  All 
pictures  in  four  colors.  Teacher's 
Editions  of  each  book  consist  of 
complete  pupils'  text  plus  Guide- 
book; priced  same  as  Pupils'  Edi- 
tions. 

This  book  certainly  does  provide  a  multi- 
tude of  real  experiences  in  science  through 
which  the  children  wlil  find  out  things  for 
themselves  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
developing  science  thinking  skills.  Boys  and 
girls  will  love  doing  the  science  experiments 
that  offer  them  the  double  thrill  of  active 
participation  and  discovery.  And  teachers  who 
may  have  felt  misgivings  as  to  their  com- 
petence to  teach  science  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  Teacher's  Editions  give  them  back- 
ground material  and  specific  patterns  and 
techniques    for    teaching    each    lesson. 

Of    particular    interest    to    sixth-grade    boys 


and  girls  will  be  the  unit  "How  Do  Airplanes 
Fly?"  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  authors 
have  gone  about  helping  children  master  some 
fairly  somplex  ideas  about  air,  the  way  it 
behaves,  and  particularly  how  it  is  used  to 
keep  an  airplane  up  in  the  air.  Easy-to-do 
experiments  using  such  simple  equipment  as 
a  glass  of  water,  a  glass  tube,  cardboard, 
strips  of  paper,  a  U-shaped  tube,  are  real 
eye-openers. 

As  in  the  other  books  of  this  series,  a 
wide  variety  of  learning  activities  helps 
youngsters  find  the  answers  to  questions  about 
the  world  in  which  they  live.  These  ques- 
tions, in  the  form  of  problems,  are  grouped 
in  ten  broad  units,  each  problem  exploring 
some  aspect  of  the  unit  problem  and  all 
contributing  to  an  understanding  of  the 
science   generalizations   developed   in   that   unit. 


WONDERS     AND     WORKERS,     by 

William    S.    Gray,    Marion   Monroe, 
and  May  Hill  Arbuthnot,  256  pages. 

The  eighth- grade  reading-literature  program 
of  Dr.  Gray's  Basic  Reading  Series  is  now 
complete  with  publication  of  the  guidebook 
and  Think  -  and  -  Do  Book  to  accompany 
WONDERS  AND  WORKERS.  Together  these 
materials  provide  a  systematic  program  for 
teaching  boys  and  girls  how  to  read  literature 
and    get   the    most   out   of   what   they   read. 

Introductory  pages  of  the  Guidebook  present 
an  overview  of  the  eighth- grade  teacher's 
responsibilities — in  satisfying  and  broadening 
uppergraders'  reading  interests,  and  in  im- 
proving skills  and  abilities  they  need  for 
interpreting  worthwhile  materials.  De  trailed 
lesson  plans  follow  with  specific  teaching 
suggestions  for  every  selection  of  the  text. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  helps  for  the 
teacher  in  presenting  poetry.  Included,  too,  is 
the  practical  program  of  independent  read- 
ing— set  up  through  the  extension  reading 
suggestions     in     the     lesson      plans     and     the 


Bibliography   at   the   back   of  the  Guidebook. 

The  accompanying  Think-and-Do  Book  is 
planned  for  pupils'  independent  use  after  each 
class  lesson.  Here  are  workbook  pages  full 
of  fresh,  varied  material  from  a  wide  range 
of  sources  —  books,  magazines,  newspapers, 
radio.  With  lots  of  pupil  appeal,  these  pages 
extend  the  interests  aroused  in  connection 
with  each  unit  of  WONDERS  AND  WORK- 
ERS, and  the  exercises  help  boys  and  girls 
strengthen  those  skills  and  abilities  needed  to 
interpret  and  enjoy  good  reading  materials 
of    all   kinds. 

EFFECTIVE   BUSINESS   WRITING, 

by  Cecil   B.  Williams. 

Designed  for  an  unusually  lively  and  prac- 
tical course  in  business  writing,  the  book  re- 
flects the  author's  valuable  experience  as 
Professor  of  English  at  DePaul  University  and 
Oklahoma  A  &  M  College.  In  addition,  each 
of  the  fifteen  chapters  contains  a  special 
reading    prepared    by    an    expert    in    the    field. 

Numerous  illustrations  highlight  the  discus- 
sions and  frequent  reproductions  of  finished 
commercial  writing  serve  as  guides  for  work- 
ing out  the  exercises  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.  Only  those  examples,  porblems  and 
exercises  which  have  proved  most  effective 
in  classroom  practice  have  been  included.  A 
special  glossary  and  reference  section  at  the 
end  of  the  book  contains  a  wreath  of  helpful 
information  that  will  be  used  time  and  again 
by   students    in   preparing    assignments. 
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NGROSSER     WANTED 

Excellent   opportunity    for 
advancement  for  young  man 
with  some  experience. 
Write  to  Box  654,  c/o  The 
Educator,    Columbus,    Ohio. 
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Semi-ornamental    by    H.    W.    FLICKINGER. 


Four  Positions  Open 


Engrossers  everywhere  are  reporting  that  they  have  all  the 
work  they  can  do. 

Become  an  expert  engrosser  and  you  will  always  have  a  pro- 
fession which  will  provide  you  a  good  living. 

TRAINING  IN  THE  ZANERIAN 

You  can  come  to  The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  and 
take  a  thorough  course  in  any  line  of  penmanship,  lettering,  en- 
grossing, and  illuminating.  The  school  is  approved  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  for  the  training  of  G.  I.  Students.  Write 
for  more  information 

Tuition— Pour  (4)  Weeks— $35.00 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  offers  courses  by 
correspondence  in: 

Tuition  Supplies 

Business   Handwriting  Course $10.00 $1.55 

Roundhand  or   Engrossers  Script 12.00 2.70 

Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing. 12.00. 2.85 

Advanced  Engrossing 12.00 2.05 

Ornamental   Penmanship 12.00... 3.20 

Begin  your  training  today,  and  safeguard  your  future. 


Co/umbus,  Oh/o 


THE 


Educator. 

Education     Handwriting      Engrossing 


c7)    The 


Handwriting  Publishers  Since  1695 


\  OL.  53 


FEBRUARY,  1948 


No.  6 


P"blished   monthly   except   July   and   August   at   612   N.    Park.   St.,    Columbus,    O.,   by   the   Zaner-Bloser  Company.     Entered   as  second  class  matter 
November   12.    1931,    at    the   post   office   at    Columbus,    Ohio,    under   Act   of    March   3,    1879.     Subscription   $2.50   a   year. 
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HANDWRITING  SUPPLIES 


MANUAL   96 


Size  4%  x  8%,  96  pages. 
Single  copy,  postpaid 
One  dozen  


For  individuals  or  classes 

Contains  many  pages  of  applied  writing,  such  as  busi- 
ness forms,  paragraphs,  letter  writing  —  a  most  valuable 
lot  of  material  for  Business   College  penmanship   students. 

Manual  96  is  the  most  widely  used  book  of  its  kind  on 
penmanship  ever  published  in  this  country.  Many  persons 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  best  work  on  business 
and  social  handwriting  thus  far  issued.  It  is  regarded 
by  commercial  schools  as  a  standard  text  on  rapid  busi- 
ness   writing. 


30c 
$3.20 


Z-B    PENHOLDER 


Red,  Blue,  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Variegated 
One  penholder  10c       —       One  dozen,  postpaid  48c       —       One  gross,  postpaid  $5.76 

ZANERIAN    STANDARD    PEN    No.    4 

We    recommend    the    Zanerian    Standard    Pen    for    grammar    grades, 

although  it  is  also  well  adapted  for  use  in  high  schools,  junior  high        ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

schools   and   commercial   departments.    The   .smooth   point    encourages  ^^^^^^^H^^W^^^^ 

freedom  and  ease  in  writing,  two  essentials  in  the  foundation  on  which        ^Bj^^F--  coLUMaa^^J 

to  build   quality   and   speed.    This  pen  is  largely   used  and   is   giving       ^^^^■■■■■■■■^B 

the  very  best  satisfaction. 

One  gross,  postpaid,  $1.25    -     -     -     -    M   gross,  postpaid,  40c     -     -     -     -     One  dozen,  postpaid,  15c 

Net  Price,  three  gross  or  more,  postpaid per  gross  90c 

PENMANSHIP   PAPER   No.   9 

This  pen  and  ink  paper  is  three-eighths  inch  ruled 
with  one  red  line  heading. 

Size  8x10  y2.    500  sheet  pkg.    Shipping  weight  6  lbs. 
1   pkg.,  85c  net,   plus  parcel  post  charges  from  your             ^^  ^iWln 

place  to  Columbus,   Ohio.  JV  '■■f^- ~ ~    / 

Packed  5  or  10  pkgs.  to  carton.  eo,,Tt'cp«p,s.r»ifi       / 

1  to  9  packages,  per  package,  85c  net. 

(The  above  price  is  F.  O.  B.  Columbus,  Ohio.) 

No.  9  Paper.    Net  Price,  10  pkgs.  or  more,  per  package  75c 

(The  above  prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Mill,  near  Columbus.) 

NEW   PLASTIC   CONTAINER 

NOW    HOLDS    ZANERIAN    INK    POWDER 

School  superintendents  find  the  use  of  this  ink  powder  the  most  economical  way  to  supply  their 
buildings  with  a  good  quality  of  inexpensive  ink. 

Now  that  this  powder  is  furnished  in  plastic   containers,  it  is  easy  to  use.    Place  the  contents 
in  a  quart  of  water  and  stir  until  dissolved.    The   ink  is  then  ready  to  use. 

If  the  ink  is  too  dark,  more  water  may  be  added;  if  it  is  too  light,  more  powder  may  be  added. 

Maintenance   men  like   the  convenience  of  mixing  only  a  quart  at  a  time. 
Colors— BLUE  BLACK  and  RED 

Prices — Powder  for  1  quart,  Net,  postpaid 30c 

Powder  for  6  or  more  quarts.     Net,  plus  postage 22'/2C  each 

Prices  Subject  to   Change  Without  Notice 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER   CO. COLUMBUS    8,    OHIO 
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DETROIT'S  "FIRST'' 

IN  CONVENIENCE  •  COMFORT  •  QUALITY 

In  the  heart  of  the  downtown,  office,  theoter, 
and  shopping  area.  Friendly,  courteous  service 
to  make  your  stay  in  Detroit  a  pleasant  memory. 
The  Tuller  Coffee  Shop  or  Cafeteria  for  excel- 
lent Food  modestly  priced.  The  Hotel  Tuller, 
Detroit's  largest,  is  the  place  to  stay. 

visit  our  Cocktail Counge 

ONE    OF    DETROIT'S  FINEST 
800   ROOMS  WITH  BATH  FROM  '275 

Motel  Zuller 

FACING  GRAND  CIRCUS  PARK 
HARRY  F   O  BRIEN   Manager 


ERNIE  SIMONS 
Manager 


10IUST    RT   EIGHTEEHTH 

ST.  LOUIS  missouRi 


WORLD   LEADERSHIP 

L.  J.  Comeau,  Montreal,  Canada,  in  an  address 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  St.  Louis  during  the  Thanksgiving  holidays 
said  the  American  Association  is  the  only  Inter- 
national Association  of  private  business  school 
administrators  in  the  world  today.  He  further 
added,  the  world  needs  accountants,  secretaries, 
bookkeepers,  stenographers,  clerks,  etc.,  of  the 
type  produced  in  American  business  schools,  and 
the  American  Association  through  its  member 
schools  in  seven  foreign  countries  is  in  a  strategic 
position   to   furnish   such  trained  leadership. 

Membership  in  the  American  Association  will 
greatly  increase  the  prestige  of  your  school  through 
the  many  services   available   to  member  schools. 

1.  Pi  Rho  Zeta  International,  commerce  soror- 
ity and  fraternity,  with  some  3500  members. 

2.  International  Honor  Society  beautiful  award 
pins  and  certificates  for  speeds  from  50  to 
100  words  per  minute. 

3.  Uniform  standard  examinations  are  avail- 
able  for   Association   diplomas. 

4.  The  COMPASS  and  the  GREEK  LETTER, 
official  publication  of  the  Association  and 
Pi   Rho  Zeta  International  are  widely  read. 

Full  information  as  to  membership  requirements 
upon   request. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COMMERCIAL   COLLEGES 

220  N.  Main  Street  Burlington,  Iowa 


C/^imMiA  Witu'b  O^ma/debt 


WE  STILL  HAVE  THAT  GRACIOUS 
OLD-FASHIONED  HOSPITALITY 


Ideally  located  . . .  superb  service . . . 
finest  cuisine ...  22  floors  of  gracious 
living.  Five  rooms  for  food  and  enter- 
tainment: (1)  Penquin  Room  (2)  Sky-Hy 
Room  (3)  Omar  Cocktail  Lounge  (4) 
The  Alcove  (5)  The  New  Coffee  Shop 

:%.  R.    E.   McEACHIN,  Managing  Director 


CONTINENTAL 

ELEVENTH    AT    BALTIMORE 

DIRECTION     SOUTHWEST  HOTELS  INCORPORATED  •  H.  G.  MANNING,  FOUNDER 
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A.FMc/sctac 


By    A.    F.    McISAAC,    52    Morns    street,    Halifax,    Nc 


Learn    to    Flourish    the    Modern   Way 

Collection  of   Master- 


It  starts  at  the  beginning  showing  the  student  how  to 
make  the  simplest  strokes  and  exercises  and  finishes  with  a 
great  variety   of   designs   displaying   the   highest   degree   of   skill. 


Fascinating 

PenFlouris"1 


THE    ZANER  BLOSER    COMPANY 


Representing 
the  best  work 
of  the  follow- 
ing penmen  of 
national  fame: 
Zaner,  Brown. 
Canan.  Leh- 
man,     Dennis, 


i  ge  ] 


M  a  d  a  r  asz. 
Collins,  Ben- 
rensmeyer. 
Moore,  Faret- 
ra,  Spencer, 
Lupfer,  Court- 
ney, Schofield, 
Gaskell.  Skill- 
man,  Dakin, 
Wesco. 


FUNCTIONAL    HANDWRITING 


It  begins  by  giving  detailed  instructions  how  to  diagnose  your 
handwriting  and  then  how  to  practice  to  overcome  the  defects 
and  improve  the  legibility  of  the  writing.  It  actually  makes 
you  want  to  write  better.  Facsimiles  of  many  business  forms, 
formal  invitations  and  book  reports  are  only  a  few  of  the 
interesting    contents. 


Copu 


were    written    by    E.    A.    Lupfer. 


Functional  Handwriting,  size  6%  x  8,  132  pages,  is  especially 
adapted  for  regular  classroom  penmanship  and  for  advanced 
pupils. 

Price,    postpaid,    40c.      Per    dozen,    S4.48 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

612    N.    PARK    ST.  COLVTMBUS    8.    OHIO 


— m*- — 


Americas  Only  Handwriting  Magazine 


COLUMBUS,    OHIO,   FEBRUARY,    1948 


Positions  for  Penmen 


A  very  desirable  engrossing  posi- 
tion in  Washington  with  the  govern- 
ment has  been  opened.  An  attractive 
salary  is  offered  with  opportunities 
for   advancement. 

An  excellent  position  and  chance 
to  buy  well-established,  successful 
engrossing  business  opened  in  one  of 
the   large   eastern   cities. 

New  York  City  has  at  least  one 
opening'  for  a  penman  to  do  lettering 
and  engrossing.  This  position  offers 
excellent  opportunities  for  a  young 
person  to  advance  as  an  engrosser. 
Some  of  America's  finest  engrossers 
are  connected  with  this  studio. 

Brooklyn  has  been  looking  for  a 
young  man.  This  is  an  old  reliable 
firm,  one  of  the  finest.  A  chance  of 
a   lifetime. 

Chicago  studio  wants  an  engrosser. 
This  is  a  place  where  one  can  go  to 
the  top  as  an  engrosser.  Some  of 
the  finest  engrossers  in  America  are 
doing  pen  work  in  this  studio. 

Doubtless  many  of  the  studios  in 
the  larger  cities  need  more  help,  but 
don't  know  where  to  secure  persons 
expert  in  the  engrossing  work.  They 
do  not  have  time  and  are  not 
equipped  to  train  young  people.  You 
must  have  a  basic  knowledge  of  en- 
grossing and  sufficient  skill  to  earn 
your  salary. 

A  survey  of  desirable  cities  which 
could  support  an  engrosser  would 
run  into  a  surprisingly  large  number. 
We  refer  to  cities  which  do  not  have 
any  or  sufficient  regular  engrossing 
studios. 

Never  have  opportunities  in  pen 
work  been  as  promising.  More  money 
is    being    paid    today    for    pen    work 


than  ever  in  the  history  of  the  Edu- 
cator, which  is  now  in  its  fifty-third 
year.  Pen  work  is  on  a  sounder  and 
more  artistic  basis  than  ever.  It 
makes  us  wish  that  we  were  begin- 
ning our  penmanship  career,  for  the 
opportunities  are  so  much  better 
today. 

We  wish  that  we  could  have  had 
a  penman  of  today  guide  our  efforts 
of  yester  years.  We  would  have  spent 
more  time  on  the  more  practical 
styles  and  less  on  some  of  the  im- 
practical things  which  have  or  are 
passing. 

One  can  waste  much  valuable 
time  working  on  styles  which  have 
little  commercial  value  and  little  art 
value.  Select  well  the  styles  you 
practice.  Consult  penmen  who  are 
selling  their  work  at  fancy  prices  as 
to   the   best   styles   to   master. 

The  penmanship  profession  is  short 
of  well  qualified  persons  to  do 
modern  engrossing.  It  is  a  profession 
well  worth  the  serious  efforts  of  any 
one. 

The  road  to  success  by  penman- 
ship is  an  intensely  interesting  one, 
but  not  necessarily  an  easy  one.  It 
requires  training,  intelligent  persis- 
tent study  and  practice. 

Nine  tenths  is  perspiration  and  one 
tenth  is  inspiration. 

Get  out  your  pens,  roll  up  your 
sleeves,  and  let  us  see  what  improve- 
ments we  can  make.  If  the  improve- 
ment is  not  marvelous,  just  keep  on 
studying  and  practicing  and  in  time 
you   will   be   doing   the   impossible. 

Seven  years  ago  we  talked  to  a 
neighbor  boy  who  then  was  a  clerk 


in  a  large  chain  department  store. 
He  had  grave  misgiving  as  to  his 
chances  for  advancement.  We  en- 
couraged him  to  keep  his  chin  up 
and  keep  on  rendering  the  best  pos- 
sible service.  Later  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  city.  Good  reports 
were   heard    about   the   boy. 

The  other  day  as  we  entered  the 
chain  store  we  were  greeted  by 
a  well  built  man  of  pleasing  person- 
ality. It  was  the  manager,  our 
former  neighbor  boy.  He  had  by  hard 
work  accomplished  the  almost  im- 
possible in  only  seven  years. 

Vou  never  can  tell  how  far  a  frog 
can  jump. 


JOHNNY'S    HANDWRITING 

Letters    explaining    children's    ab- 
sence from  school  are  a  fertile  source 
of  unconscious  humor. 
Dear  Mum:  Wednesday 

Please  excuse  Johnny  to-day.  He 
will  not  be  at  school.  He  is  acting  as 
timekeeper  for  his  father.  Last  night 
you  gave  him  this  iximple.  If  a  field 
is  four  miles  square  how  long  will 
it  take  a  man  walking  three  miles 
an  hour  to  walk  two  and  a  half 
times  around  it?  Johnny  ain't  no 
man,  so  we  had  to  send  his  daddy. 
They  left  early  this  morning,  and 
my  husband  said  they  ought  to  be 
back  late  to  night,  tho  it  would  be 
hard  going.  Dear  Mum,  please  make 
the  nixt  problem  about  ladies,  as  my 
husband  can't  afford  to  lose  the  day's 
work.  I  don't  have  no  time  to  loaf, 
but  I  can  spare  a  day  off  occasionally 
better  than  my  husband  can. 
Resp's  yours, 

Mrs.   Jones 
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SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE,    $2.50    A    YEAR 

(To    Canada    10;    foreign    30c    more) 

Single    copy,    35c. 

Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the 
old    as    well    as    the    new    address. 

Advertising    rates    furnished    upon    request. 


THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month    for   the    issue   of    the    following   month. 


Lessons  In  Handwriting 


By,    THE    EDUCATOR    STAFF 


Start  with  an   upward  stroke.    Stop  on   the  hook   before   making   the   finishing   stroke 


4^\      /?, 


Keep   the  back  of   the  J  straight.    The   exercises   should   help   you. 


Q  (1  Q  a  c 


Watch    the    spaces    between    and    in   letters.     Watch    the  space  in  the  top  and  the  bottom  loops  of  the  J. 


Learn   to    vvrite    the   months    and    their   abbreviations. 


Things  to  watch  in  the  K  are:   Beginning  loop,   the   straight    downstroke,    the    top    compound    curve,    and    the 
finish   stroke. 
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Practice   the   entire   exercise.    We   have   already   studied  some  of  these  letters  individually.    Pick  out  the  letters 
or   words   which    give   you   the   most   trouble   and   study    them. 


^^-^^^Z^-^^^2^>^2^>         <^^ 


This  copy  shows  how  to  practice  a  word  in  parts.     One   word   contains   a   number   of   combinations   for   prac- 
tice.   Keep  the  e's  open,  the  turns  rounded,  and  check  your  motion  on  the  b. 
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This  is  a  good  copy  for  the  review  of  C,  O,  and  A   of  the   capitals.    Get   plenty   of  freedom. 


^C&~d-^/     C^Ji^CrZ?^£y  ^L^T-e^d^^ 


c?d-S  0-77^L/ 


tz^^<4^>c<*-esiy 


Practice   the   difficult   combinations   underscored.     Check   your   slant   and    size   as   suggested. 


The   backs   or   downstrokes   of   most  of  your  letters   should   be   straight. 


Attention   and   practice   should   be   given   the   caps  on  the  T  and  the  F  of  the  capitals.    Study  the  size,  shape, 
and  position. 


'c^tr^ 


This   is   an   interesting   copy   giving   special   practice    on  the  F,   I,   and  T.    Pick  out  the  parts  which  give  you 
the    most    trouble    and    practice    them. 
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\;^v-%<^L^--^tU^t^2^y^r^  f^JL/^zz~<lJLj 


---^£JL<^  -*d^C-Ji^--zr1^ 


^>a^2<^>i^^^t^-A^ ',     -^/-€^^><ri^si^Y,  ^^z^A^tJ^L^y,  ~-^2^?r^UL<d~<d-y 


Let  us   see  what  we   can  do  with  an   entire   letter.     The  body  of  this  letter  was  written  by  E.  C.  Mills.    We 
suggest  that  you  use  the  styles  of  letters  you  have  been   practicing. 
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RETURN  OF  THE  "LOG 


» 


The  following  description  and   reproduction  originally    appeared  in  The  New  York  Herald,   April  4,   1897.    This 
reproduction   will   be   of   special   interest   to   the   readers    of   The   Educator. 


How    the    Mayflower's   Precious 

Records  Are  Restored 

to   America. 

ENGLAND'S    COURTESY. 

Success   of   the   Movement   to   Re- 
gain a  Manuscript  Mys- 
teriously Lost. 

HOW  UNEARTHED  IN  ENGLAND 

The   Romantic   Story  of  a  Romantic 
Voyage   Related    by   Gov- 
ernor Bradford 


When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Con- 
sistory Court  of  the  diocese  of  Lon- 
don announced  ten  days  ago  the 
decision  of  the  Court  to  return  to 
America  the  long  lost  log  of  the 
Mayflower,  he  stated  that  the  peti- 
tion for  its  return  was  brought,  not 
by  a  single  person,  but  by  the  whole 
of  a  great  nation,  living  in  the 
greatest  amity  with  Great  Britain. 
A  precedent  for  its  return  was  found 
in  the  friendly  action  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Library  in  restoring  to  Great 
Britain  five  manuscript  volumes 
which  were  once  part  of  the  archives 
of  England,  for  which  Lord  Romilly, 
the  then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  formal- 
ly expressed  the  deep  thanks  of 
England. 

The  log  of  the  Mayflower,  he  said, 
contained  a  register  of  births,  mar- 
riages and  deaths,  and  concerned  the 
property  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrims.  Their  interests  must  be 
safeguarded,  and  the  Court  therefore 
decided  to  follow  the  custom  pre- 
vailing when  a  new  diocese  is  set  off 
from  an  old  one,  in  which  case  the 
registers  of  births,  deaths  and  mar- 
riages are  transferred  to  the  new 
diocese. 

The  terms  of  the  order  were  re- 
viewed and  confirmed  by  Dr.  Tris- 
tram, Judge  of  the  court,  in  Cham- 
bers, last  Wednesday.  Within  a  few 
days  a  copy  on  parchment  will  be 
prepared  and  will  be  handed  over  to 
Mr.  Bayard,  together  with  the  manu- 
script, when  he  returns  to  London 
on   April   20. 


The   Movement   to   Regain   It. 

Thus  will  we  soon  regain  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  most  famous  and 
valuable  documents  in  American 
history.  Governor  William  Bradford's 
history  of  the  voyage  of  the  May- 
flower and  the  personal  and  colonial 
events  subsequent  thereto.  The  re- 
covery follows  upon  the  efforts  of 
the  government  of  Massachusetts, 
the  American  Antiquarian  and  Mass- 
achusetts Historical  societies,  the 
Pilgrim  Society  of  Plymouth,  and 
the  New  England  Society  of  New 
York. 

It  had  the  support  in  England  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the   Bishop   of   London. 

Governor  William  Bradford's  story 
of  the  Mayflower,  a  fac-simile  copy 
of  a  page  of  whose  manuscript  ap- 
pears herewith,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  historical  documents  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. It  tells  in  some  270  closely 
written  pages  not  only  the  voyage 
of  the  Mayflower,  but  the  events  in 
England  and  Holland  which  preceded 
its  sailing.  It  also  relates  the  history 
of  the  new  Plymouth  colony  for 
nearly  forty  years  after  the  famous 
landing  on   Plymouth   Rock. 

It  is  a  work  of  great  accuracy  and 
detail.  The  author,  the  second  Gov- 
ernor of  the  colony,  seems  from  the 
hour  of  the  ship's  sailing  to  have 
had  this  history  in  mind.  He  ap- 
preciated the  fact  that  he  and  his 
contemporaries  were  living  in  an 
epoch   making   era. 

He  preserved  and  filed  away  letters 
and  documents  with  the  care  and 
fine  discernment  of  a  born  editor. 
Age,  poverty  and  the  cares  of  state 
were  powerless  to  defeat  his  purpose. 
His  pen  wrote  on,  if  by  day  in  the 
rude,  dimly  lighted  log  cabins  of  the 
time;  if  by  night  in  the  fitful  glim- 
mer of  pine  knots  or  the  open  fire- 
place. 

His  work,  when  finished,  was  the 
corner  stone  of  New  England  history. 
It  was  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
magnificent  public  library  of  Boston. 
The  original  manuscript,  now  about 
to  be  brought  to  this  country,  con- 
tains a  book  plate  stating  that  "This 
book    belongs    to    the    New    England 


Library,    begun    to    be    collected    by 
Thomas   Prince,   July  6,    1703." 

This  library  was  deposited  by  him 
in  "the  steeple  chamber  of  the  Old 
South  Church,"  and,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  in  the  year  1866  was 
transferred  in  trust  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  But  the  ancient 
library  was  not  complete.  Not  only 
Governor  Bradford's  history  but 
other  works  of  great  value  had  been 
transferred   to   England. 

How  Did  We  Lose  It? 

How  they  got  there  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Bradford  manuscript  may 
have  been  among  the  possessions  of 
Governor  Hutchinson  when  they 
were  scattered  by  the  mob  in  1765, 
or  may  have  been  preserved  by  him 
and  taken  back  to  England.  It  is 
more  likely,  however,  that  it  was 
appropriated  "from  the  steeple  cham- 
ber" when  the  Old  South  was  occu- 
pied by  British  troops  during  the 
siege  of  Boston  in  1775-76,  and  car- 
ried to  England  after  the  evacu- 
ation. 

The  only  proof  that  such  a  work 
ever  existed  was  found  in  quotations 
from  it  in  the  books  of  Morton, 
Prince,  Hutchinson  and  other  early 
historical  writers. 

It  was  discovered  in  1855  in  the 
Fulham  Library  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  who  was  writing  a  history 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America. 
Rev.  John  S.  Barry  secured  a  copy 
of  this  church  history  in  Boston,  and 
recognized  some  quotations  credited 
to  "a  manuscript  in  Fulham  Library" 
as  identical  with  quotations  which 
Morton  and  Prince  credited  to  Gover- 
nor Bradford's  history. 

The  clew  was  followed  up,  and  by 
a  comparison  with  other  manuscripts 
known  to  belong  to  Governor  Brad- 
ford the  identity  of  the  Mayflower 
history  was  established.  Its  return 
to  this  country,  delayed  for  forty 
years,  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
scholars  and  historians. 

Its  Author. 

Governor  William  Bradford  was 
born  in  Austerfield,  England,  in  1588. 
His  father  and  grandfather  were 
born     named     William.      His     father 
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died  when  he  was  eighteen  months 
old,  and  his  grandfather  when  he  was 
six  years.  He  was  educated  by  his 
uncles.  He  was  imprisoned  in  Bos- 
ton, in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  arrested 
at  Zealand  for  his  religious  beliefs 
when  a  mere  boy.  He  was  not 
eighteen  when  he  went  to  Holland 
with  the  Pilgrims.  In  Amsterdam  he 
"served  a  French  man  at  the  work- 
ing  of   silks." 

When  the  Mayflower  sailed  he  left 
his  only  child,  a  son,  behind,  but 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Doro- 
thy May.  She  was  drowned  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  boat  in  Cape  Cod 
Harbor,  December  7,  1620,  a  week 
before  the  Pilgrims  landed  in  Ply- 
mouth  Harbor. 


The  volume  is  bound  in  old  vellum, 
with  "America"  written  on  the  back 
in  ink.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
flyleaves  it  is  in  excellent  condition, 
and  the  text  is  everywhere  clear  and 
readable.  The  ink  used  by  Governor 
Bradford  still  retains  a  deep  black 
color,  while  that  in  which  the  addi- 
tions were  made  after  his  death  is 
weak  and  watery. 


A  few  years  ago  many  of  our 
readers  and  teachers  of  penmanship 
will  remember  that  teachers  and 
educators  began  to  advocate  manu- 
script for  the  primary  grades  in  our 
schools.    At   that  time  they   inferred 


that  manuscript  was  a  recent  cre- 
ation and  that  it  came  from  England 
comparitively  a  few  years  ago. 
Notice  the  similarity  between  the 
handwriting  in  the  Mayflower  Log 
and  that  of  manuscript.  Evidently 
manuscript,  or  printing,  has  been 
practiced  many  years  ago.  In  fact, 
lettering  preceded  cursive  writing. 
Originally  printing  was  done  with 
light  and  heavy  strokes  such  as 
Roman.  The  shades  were  omitted  to 
permit   greater   speed   in   later   days. 

A  little  study  of  the  specimen  will 
soon  permit  you  to  read  the  entire 
reproduction  with  comparative   ease. 

ED. 


NEW    YORK    HERALD,    SUNDAY,    APRIL   4,    1897. 
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LE    PAGE   OF   THE    LOG   OF  THE   MAYFLOWER. 
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The  Value  of  Good  Handwriting 


V.    G.    GILLESPIE 

Bowling    Green    Business    University,    Bowling    Green,    Ky. 


Good  handwriting  is  that  which  is 
legible  and  easily  executed  at  a  fairly 
rapid  speed  with  good  movement. 
Combine  with  these  qualities  beauty 
and  gracefulness  of  line  and  form; 
the  result  is  excellent  handwriting. 
Good  handwriting  has  uniform  quali- 
ties. It  is  uniform  in  slant,  spacing, 
proportion,  and  quality  of  line — as 
well  as  in  many  other  respects. 

Value  is  that  which  renders  a 
thing  useful  or  desirable.  What  ren- 
ders good  handwriting  useful  and  de- 
sirable? First,  it  is  a  prerequisite  to 
employment  in  many  kinds  of  cleri- 
cal and  office  work.  In  many  other 
cases,  while  it  is  not  exactly  a  pre- 
requisite, it  is  a  vital  factor  in  secur- 
ing favorable  consideration  for  the 
applicant.  In  the  second  place,  it 
increases  the  earning  power,  other 
things  being  equal,  of  the  person  who 
has  acquired  such  proficiency.  In  the 
third  place,  the  person  who  learns  to 
write  a  good  hand  increases  his  op- 
portunities for  promotion.  Aside 
from  the  economic  value  of  good 
penmanship,  there  is  a  distinct  social 
value.  Writing  is  not  only  a  neces- 
sity in  business,  it  is  quite  as  much 
a  necessity  to  society  outside  of 
business  relationship  as  it  is  in 
business. 

Writing  has  been,  is  now,  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  most  widely  used 
means  of  recording  the  thought,  ac- 
tion, and  progress  of  the  human 
race.  It  has  been,  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
means  of  communication. 

H.  G.  Wells  devotes  a  whole  chap- 
ter in  his  Outline  of  History  to  the 
subject  of  writing.  This  is  eloquent 
testimony  to  its  importance  in  the 
progress  of  civilization.  Of  course 
the  word  writing  is  here  being  used 
in  its  broadest  sense.  Writing  takes 
many  forms  in  our  present  day  of 
modern  inventions.  In  addition  to 
longhand,  we  have  shorthand,  type- 
writing, printing,  telegraphy,  steno- 
typy,  and  duplicating  machines  of 
many  kinds.  The  art  of  writing  has 
developed    into    these    various    forms 


from  the  pictographic  and  symbolic 
forms  used  before  any  alphabets 
evolved  out  of  man's  attempts  to 
record  his  thoughts  and  experiences 
and  to  communicate  with  those  at  a 
distance. 

Writing,  in  the  earlier  days  of 
history,  was  a  slow,  laborious  task. 
Our  day  of  speed  and  dispatch  has 
made  absolutely  necessary  a  greater 
facility  in  writing  and  communica- 
tion; hence  all  the  devices  we  have 
for  speeding  up  the  process.  This 
urgency  for  speed  has  brought  about 
a    different   form    of    handwriting    as 


We  may  not  be  able  to  sell  you 
on  the  idea  of  good  handwriting, 
but  some  day  you  are  going  to 
apply  for  a  job  and  your  chance 
will    be   better   if   you   write   well. 


well  as  many  improvements  in  writ- 
ing in  its  broader  sense.  From  the 
slow,  tedious,  laborious  form  of 
lettering  and  script  used  centuries 
ago,  we  have  evolved  a  rapid,  run- 
ning style  of  handwriting  less  ornate, 
it  is  true,  but  more  easily  and  more 
rapidly  executed. 

Although  there  are  millions  of 
typewriters  and  other  labor  saving 
devices  in  the  field  of  writing  being 
used  today,  they  have  not  even  ap- 
proximately superseded  handwriting. 
And  it  is  a  safe  prediction,  if  any 
prediction  is  safe,  to  say  that  hand- 
writing will  never  be  done  away 
with  and  replaced  by  machines.  This 
is  obvious  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  cost  of  writing  machines  of  all 
kinds  is  so  high  that  only  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  percentage  of  the 
entire  population  can  afford  to  own 
them.  Then,  aside  from  this,  there 
is  of  necessity  a  great  deal  of  writ- 
ing that  must  be  done  by  hand,  such 
as  signatures  on  all  kinds  of  business 
and  official  papers  and  documents, 
check  stubs  and  other  record  books 
which,  because  of  being  bound  or  for 
other     reasons,     cannot     be     inserted 


into  a  typewriter,  or  other  machine. 
In  addition  to  this,  sales  people  must 
do  a  great  deal  of  handwriting.  It 
is  important  that  they  write  a 
legible  hand  in  order  to  expedite  the 
work  of  those  who  keep  records  and 
eliminate  as  much  possibility  of 
error  as  they  can. 

In  view  of  the  importance  and 
value  of  good  handwriting,  it  is  de- 
plorable so  many  high  schools  are 
graduating  young  men  and  young 
women  whose  handwriting  is  inferior 
to  that  of  fourth  and  fifth  grade 
students  who  have  had  proper  train- 
ing in  penmanship  from  the  begin- 
ning of  their  school  work. 

Students  who  graduate  from  school 
systems  in  which  the  proper  value  is 
placed  on  good  handwriting  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  superiority 
of  their  penmanship  and  upon  the 
extra  advantage  they  have  over  their 
competitors  who  have  had  no  such 
training  in  penmanship. 


SPECIMENS 

Some  beautiful  cards,  an  orna- 
mental alphabet,  a  business  writing 
alphabet,  lettering,  and  a  bird 
flourish  have  been  received  from  E. 
Austin  Jones  of  Fort  Worth,   Texas. 

Unfortunately  the  bird  flourish 
was  in  blue  ink,  which  does  not 
engrave.  The  other  specimens  were 
also  written  with  thin  ink,  ink  that 
had  been  thinned  down  with  water, 
making  the  hairline  very  light  and 
skippy  in  places.  Again  we  are  sorry 
that  the  engraver's  camera  will  not 
catch  these  delicate  lines  and  we 
were,  therefore,  unable  to  pass  these 
nice  specimens  on  to   our  readers. 

When  preparing  such  nice  speci- 
mens use  black  ink,  preferably  water- 
proof India  ink,  then  engravings  can 
be  made  and  thousands  can  enjoy 
the  specimens. 
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Criticism    Department 
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"What  can  I  do  to  help  this  stu- 
dent" ?     asked    the    grade    teacher. 

The  instructions  which  C.  P.  Zaner 
gave  those  in  the  Zanerian  College 
who  were  preparing  as  penmanship 
teachers  were  to  encourage  the  pupil 
no  matter  how  poor  his  first  results 
might  be.  He  cautioned  against  con- 
fusing the  student  by  making  too 
many  criticisms. 

If  a  constructive  criticism  of  one 
illegible  letter  will  induce  the  pupil 
to  change  it  so  that  it  is  legible  you 
have  made  real  progress.  By  sys- 
tematically going  from  one  weak 
spot  to  another  a  great  change  can 
be  made  in  a  students'  handwriting 
in  a  short  time  and  the  student  will 
enjoy  the   experience. 

In  the  accompanying  writing  the 
letter  e  is  made  closed  without  any 
light  showing  through  the  loop.  This 
makes  it  look  more  like  the  letter  i 
than   the   e. 


There  are  few  students  who  can- 
not make  the  e  with  an  open  loop 
if  they  work  on  this  one  thing  alone, 
and  are  shown  how  to  do  it. 

The  teacher  should  suggest  that 
the  e  might  be  plainer  if  it  contained 
more  light  showing  through  the  loop. 
She  should  make  some  good  letter 
and  explain  the  form  of  the  letter 
in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil  knows 
definitely  what  to  do.  She  should  not 
only  explain  the  form  of  the  letter, 
but  the  movement  used  in  making  it. 
For  instance,  you  glide  freely  into 
the  letter,  make  a  clear,  full  loop 
without  stopping,  and  glide  freely 
out  of  the  letter.  The  beginning  and 
ending  strokes  are  in  the  form  of  an 
oval  and  the  downstroke  is  compara- 
tively straight.  You  do  not  stop  or 
slow  down  the  movement  at  any 
place  in  the  e  like  you  do  in  some 
letters.  Use  the  blackboard  to  ex- 
plain details  and  show  movement. 


Another  letter  which  is  very  poorly 
made  is  the  f.  It  should  be  studied 
after  the  e  has  been  improved.  It 
resembles  the  letter  p.  Either  the 
pupil  who  wrote  the  accompanying 
specimen  had  a  hazy  ideal  of  the 
letter  or  was  careless.  We  should 
stress  the  importance  of  care  in 
handwriting  at  all   times. 

The  f  contains  a  loop  above  the 
baseline  and  a  loop  below  it.  These 
two  loops  should  be  of  even  size  and 
shape.  The  loop  in  f,  like  the  loop 
in  e  should  be  full  and  open,  never 
closed. 

Have  the  pupil  make  some  letters 
on  the  blackboard  where  the  forms 
can  be  seen  more  clearly.  The  black- 
board is  one  of  the  teacher's  best 
helps. 

Describe  the  movement  and  demon- 
strate it  at  the  board.  Stop  at  the 
baseline  before  swinging  into  the 
final   stroke. 

All  of  the  loops  need  attention. 
Many  of  them  are  closed  and  not 
very  plain. 

Another  thing  to  improve  is  the 
alignment.  Notice  how  irregular  the 
letters  hit  the  baseline.  Some  go 
clear  through   the   baseline. 

Improve  the  four  things  we  have 
discussed  and  this  student  will  show 
a  marked  improvement.  He  may  also 
become  enthusiastic  about  handwrit- 
ing. 


A.    McFadyen    of    the    Bliss    Business    College.    Columbus,    Ohio,    is    fa 

sending    out    school    catalogs.     The    original    of    the    accompanying    w 

great    asset    to    The    Bliss    College. 

Our    soofl    friend    A.    always    takes    time    from    his    work    to    talk    penmanship. 

loops  or  how   Madarasz   dashed   a  snappy   shade  and   he   will   pat   yo 

merit. 
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Manuscript 


By    MABEL    ANDERSON 


ave  a  free- 


s  comma, 

u 


Each  month  there  are  some  special  occasions  in  which  every  student  should  be  interested.  During  February 
we  have  Valentine  Day,  Washington's  and  Lincoln's  birthdays.  They  furnish  much  interesting  material  for  the 
handwriting    class. 

With  the  help  of  the  teacher  students  can  make  many  beautiful  Valentine  cards.  Have  a  Valentine  box 
where  each  student  can  deposit  cards  to  be  exchanged  with  other  students.  Decide  on  a  day  when  the  cards  are 
to  be  passed  out. 

Each  greeting  should   contain  some  handwriting.    This  will   encourage   each   student   in  handwriting. 

If  the  teacher  is  interested  in  the  things  children  are  interested  in  she  will  find  it  easy  to  help  them.  She 
will    also   see    that   every   child    receives   a   Valentine. 


The  Educator 
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This    boy    was    photographed    in    a    good    position    for    writing    manuscript. 
Have   the  pupils  point  out  some  of  the  good  things   about  his  position. 

1.  He  has  his  copy  near  where  he  can  see  it  and  frequently  refer  to 
it   for   study   and   comparison. 

2.  Both   hands   are   in   position   for   writing. 

3.  He  is  using  a  large  pencil  and  making  his  letters  large  and  plain. 

4.  His  hand  position  looks   easy.    There   is   no   pinching  of   the   pencil. 

5.  His   fingers   are   curved   under   and   help   to   hold   the   hand   and   pen 
in   position. 


THE   RUBBER  STAMP 

By    PARKER    ZANER    BLOSER 


In  one  school  where  funds  would 
not  permit  large  letter  Perception 
Strips  above  the  blackboard  for 
pupils  to  study  and  use  for  reference 
when  writing,  one  teacher  had  the 
accompanying  alphabet  and  figures 
made  into  a  rubber  stamp.  This  she 
stamps  on  the  students'  papers  to 
encourage    better   letter   formation. 

Stamps  like  this  can  also  be  used 
in  criticising  papers.  Where  the 
teacher  is  weak  on  execution  or 
where  time  is  limited  it  is  especially 
good. 


By  having  the  letters  stamped  near 
to  the  students'  letters  a  close  com- 
parison can  be  made  by  the  pupil. 
Certain  letters  can  be  marked  to  call 
the  student's  attention  to  either  good 
or  poor  letters. 

A  rubber  stamp  can  be  used  to 
encourage  pupils  on  to  greater  ef- 
forts. 

Send  us  a  description  of  any  de- 
vices you  use  and  we  will  pass  them 
on  to  other  teachers. 


THE  HACKMANS 


The  above  photograph  is  I.  Z.  Hackman 
and  his  family.  To  the  left  is  Mrs.  Hack- 
man,  and  I"  the  right  is  his  daughter 
Alice.  In  the  front  row  is  Melvin  Isaac, 
and    Blacky. 

Mr.  Hackman  is  a  very  skillful  penman 
and  has  taught  l>enmanship  and  commer- 
cial subjects  in  the  Temple  University  in 
Philadelphia    for    many    years. 

In  loos  he  attended  The  Zanerian  Col- 
lege   of    Penmanship. 

He  now  resides  at  405  S.  Spruce  Street, 
Elizabethton,    Pa. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  present  to  our 
readers    this    happy    family. 


Roy  Whitehurst,  of  Box  173,  Bur- 
lington, Vermont,  in  renewing  his 
subscription  to  The  Educator  en- 
closed a  check  which  he  made  when 
in  the  Navy.  The  heading  was  in 
lettering  and  the  body  in  script.  The 
interesting  thing  is  that  Mr.  White- 
hurst having  no  lettering  pens  made 
his  own  broad  pens  from  ordinary 
business  writing  pens  by  filing  them 
with  a  nail  file.  This  again  illustrates 
the  resourcefulness  of  the  men  in 
our  Navy. 


/ Le^ziS&^z-c^i^L^. 
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George  Washington's  Will 


One  of  the  most  priceless  pieces 
of  handwriting  in  America  is  the 
will  of  George  Washington,  which 
when  probated  in  1799  became  the 
property  of  the  state  of  Virginia, 
and  is  now  on  display  in  the  Fairfax 
County  Courthouse. 

The  will  consists  of  21  pages,  each 
bearing  George  Washington's  signa- 
ture. His  writing,  was  influenced  in 
form  and  style  by  the  roundhand 
type  of  writing  done  in  England 
about  his  time.  It  was  a  large  round 
style  with  the  downstrokes  shaded 
and  the  capitals  frequently  had 
flourishes.  It  was  a  beautiful  rather 
than  a  speedy  style. 

From  1799  until  the  war  between 
the  states  it  was  kept  in  compara- 
tive safety  at  the  Courthouse  in 
Fairfax  County.  During  the  war  the 
Will  was  sent  to  Richmond,  Virginia 
by  the  County  Clerk  for  safe  keeping. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Will  was 
returned   to   Fairfax   County. 

With  the  passing  of  years  more 
and  more  interest  was  shown  in  this 
valuable  document.  The  Will,  though 
couched  in  Washington's  exquisite 
language  and  representing  a  lifetime 
of  moral  training,  was  not  a  thing 
of  beauty  from  a  penman's  stand- 
pont.  However,  to  place  a  high  value 
on  a  document,  or  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  the  one  who  wrote  it, 
increases  the  interest  or  curiosity  of 
the  masses,  and  people  in  large 
numbers  began  to  examine  the  Will. 
The  results  of  this  crowd  of  curiosity 
seekers  could  not  be  anything  but 
harmful  to  any  document  and  it 
suddenly  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
educators  and  historians  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  preserve  this 
priceless   document. 

It  was  so  marred,  crudely  patched, 
and  broken,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
call  in  experts  to  restore  the  Will 
to  as  good  a  condition  as  possible. 
After  much  debate  it  was  finally 
arranged  with  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  have  the  will  restored.  Mr. 
William  Berwick,  who  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  equipped  men  obtain- 
able, was  selected  to  do  the  delicate 
job. 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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The  accompanying  signatures  and  writing  represent  George  Washing- 
ton's writing  at  five   different   periods. 

Notice  that  in  1744  his  writing  was  an  imitation  of  Roundhand  with 
the  downstrokes  shaded  and  flourished  such  as  used  on  Roundhand  or  Cop- 
perplate Script.  Undoubtedly  this  was  copied  from  the  style  of  handwriting 
used  by  the  English  prior  to  Washington's  time. 

The  second  specimen  contains  less  of  this  English  influence.  As  Wash- 
ington's correspondence  increased  he  omitted  the  shades  and  simplified  his 
writing.    Speed  did  not  help  the  reading  qualities  of  some  of  his  letter  forms. 

We  must  admit  that  Geo.  Washington  wrote  a  plainer  hand  than  some 
of  our  present  officials.    He  was  a  great  statesman. 
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Ornamental  Penmanship 


By    J.    E.    LESTER,    R.    3,    Vandalla,    Illinois 


IT   HATH   CHARM 

Ah!  What  soothing  charm  and 
magic  grace  ornamental  penmanship 
contain.  There  is  something  about  it 
that  fellows  like  the  Editor  can't 
resist. 

We  study  ornamental,  analyze  it, 
idealize  it  and  talk  about  it  in  our 
sleep.    Some  of  my  good  friends  are 


like  that  too.  Really  you  can  get 
loads  of  pleasure  out  of  the  old 
oblique  and  while  you  are  practicing, 
you  are  not  getting  into  mischief. 

One  editor  and  publisher  of  a 
county  newspaper,  head  of  a  large 
printing  establishment  and  one  who 
has  enjoyed  success  in  a  big  way, 
writes,  "I  have  been  enjoying  the 
Educator  and  I  particularly  want  to 


compliment  you  on  some  of  the 
beautiful  stuff,  (Webster  defines  stuff 
as  refuse;  nonsense;  trash)  you  have 
been  turning  out.  I  do  not  do  any 
pen  work  as  I  do  not  have  the  time 
but  I  still  love  it  and  occasionally 
look  over  scrapbooks  and  specimens." 
Let's  all  heed  the  slogan,  "Practice 
ornamental  penmanship  and  stay 
young."  Ed. 


■Z^^Z^Z. 


Lesson  No.  3.  Ex.  1.  If  you  have  mastered  the  D  the  O  should  be  easy.  The  O  is  merely  the  finishing  strokes 
of  the  D.  Keep  the  shades  on  the  right  slant  and  notice  how  the  shade  lines  up  with  the  first  stroke.  See  what 
beautiful   shades   and   ovals   you   can  get. 


^zLei^y 
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Ex.   2.     Keep   the   eye   of   the   E   well   open   and   see   what  balance  you  can  get  out  of  the  two  ovals.    Notice 
the  shade   comes   above   the   crossing. 


^^^y^^^^^^t 


Ex.  3.  In  the  B  you  have  only  one  kind  of  shade — a  stem  shade.  The  second  shade,  if  desired,  is  only  a  stem 
shade  continuing  on.    Watch  the  slant  of  both  strokes.    The  last  stroke  barely  strikes  the  top  of  the  first. 

Ex.  4.  Ornamental  not  only  includes  capitals  but  also  the  small  letters.  For  some  reason  they  never  get 
enough  attention.    Give  these  small  letters  a  lot  of  attention.    Accuracy  cannot  be  overemphasized  here. 

A  capital  in  ornamental  can  look  fairly  good  if  not  correct  and  still  pass  the  public,  but  the  small  letters 
just  have  to  be  good.    A  good  movement  and  accuracy  are  to  be  mastered.    Be  sure  to  dot  all  i's  and  j's  carefully. 


mmnK#$o$R 


This  alphabet  was  prepared  by  E.  H.  McGHEE,  the  engrosser,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  It  Is  very  care- 
fully prepared,  giving  you  an  excellent  picture  of  each  letter.  Study  it  for  it  will  bear  very  close  in- 
spection  and    Imitation. 
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National  Business  Teachers  Association 


1948 
Association  Officers 

L.   H.   Diekroger,   President 

Hadley  Technical  High   School 

3405  Bell  Avenue 

St.   Louis,   Missouri 

Mary  L.  Sufana,  1st  Vice  President 

Washington   High   School 

East   Chicago,   Illinois 

Willis  Kenealy,  2nd  Vice  President 

State  Department  of  Education 

Sacramento,    California 

Robert  Finch,   Secretary 

Supervisor   Business   Education 

Cincinnati  Public  Schools 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ray  G.  Price,  Treasurer 

University  of  Minnesota 

Minneapolis,   Minnesota 


Executive  Board 

L.   H.   Diekroger 

Hadley  Technical  High  School 

St.   Louis,   Missouri 

Jay  R.  Gates 

Dyke   and   Spencerian  College 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

Jay   W.   Miller 

Goldey  College 

Wilmington.   Delaware 

R.   W.   Alexander 

Central   High   School 

St.    Louis,    Missouri 

Albert   C.   Fries 

Northwestern  University 

Evanston,   Illinois 

Robert   Finch 

Supervisor  of  Business  Education 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


L.  H.  Diekroeger — wife  Myrtle. 

Home  Address  —  6232  Northwood 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Assistant  Principal  Hadley  Techni- 
cal High  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Business    Address — 3405    Bell    Ave. 

Began  teaching  in  September  1919 
— Head  Department  of  Commercial 
Training,  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri  High 
School  —  also  served  as  basket-ball 
and  track  coach — elected  Principal  of 
the  Poplar  Bluff  High  School  in  1920 
— served  as  principal  for  three  years. 

Served  as  director  of  admissions 
of  Willima  Woods  College,  Fulton, 
Missouri,  June  1923  to  September 
1930. 

Entered  the  Hadley  Technical  High 
School  as  a  commercial  teacher  in 
September  1930  —  later  serving  as 
Program  Chairman  of  the  General 
Business  and  Stenographic  depart- 
ments. 

Served  as  Administrative  Assistant 


to  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the 
St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  in  1945. 

Appointed  assistant  principal  Had- 
ley Technical  High  School,  Septem- 
ber  1946. 

Member   Methodist   Church 

Masonic  Lodge 

Served  as  secretary,  vice-president 
and  president  of  the  St.  Louis  NOMA 
chapter.  Served  two  as  national 
director  of  NOMA — Secretary  St. 
Louis  NOMA  chapter  1947-48. 

Served  as  Director  of  Admissions 
of  Drake  University  while  on  leave 
of  absence  from  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools   in   1944. 

Belong  to  the  following  educational 
organizations: 

National   Education   Association 

United   Business   Educators   Assn. 

American   Vocational    Association 

Missouri   State   Teachers   Assn. 

Missouri   Vocational   Association 

International  Society  for  Business 
Education 

Have  published  articles  in  The 
Journal  of  Business  Education;  Busi- 
ness Education  Digest,  Business  Edu- 
cation World;  NEA  Quarterly;  NB 
TA   Yearbook. 

A  member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa 

Graduate  of  Gregg  College,  Chicago 

A.  B.  Degree,  Central  Wesleyan 
College 

M.  A.  Degree,  University  of  Den- 
ver 

Having  done  additional  graduate 
work  in  Missouri  and  Washington 
Universities. 


GEORGE   A.   MEADOWS   ELECTED 

PRESIDENT    OF    THE    NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION     OF     ACCREDITED 

COMMERCIAL    SCHOOLS 

At  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Accredited 
Commercial  Schools  held  this  week 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  announcement 
was  made  of  the  election  of  George 
A.  Meadows  as  the  new  President  of 
the  Association. 

The  membership  of  the  National 
Association  of  Accredited  Commer- 
cial Schools  includes  leading  private 
commercial  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  which  maintain  high 
standards  and  which  must  pass  rigid 
inspection. 

Meadows  has  been  President  of 
the  Meadows-Draughon  College  of 
Shreveport,  since  1923  and  his  school 
was  elected  to  membership  in  the 
National  Association  of  Accredited 
Commercial  Schools  in  1929.  He 
formerly  served  as  Vice  President  of 
the  Southern  Division  of  the  Associ- 
ation and,  also,  as  Editor  of  AC- 
CREDITED NEWS.  He  succeeds 
Sanford  L.  Fisher  of  Boston  as 
President  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
to  serve  with  Meadows: 

Vice   Presidents: 

Eastern  Division — Jay  Miller,  Gol- 
dey  College,   Wilmington,    Delaware 

Western  Division  —  Hugh  Barnes, 
Barnes  School  of  Commerce,  Denver, 
Colorado 

Central  Division — Jay  Gates,  Dyke 
&    Spencerian   College,    Cleveland,    O. 

Southern  Division  —  M.  O  Kirk- 
patrick,  King's  Business  College, 
Charlotte,   North   Carolina 

Treasurer:  Bruce  Gates,  Gates 
College,   Waterloo,   Iowa 

Secretary:  J.  K.  Kincaid,  Miller 
School  of  Business,   Cincinnati,   Ohio 

A  meeting  of  the  new  Board,  pre- 
sided over  by  Meadows,  was  held  in 
St.  Louis  on  January  1.  The  next 
Board  meeting  will  be  held  in  Kansas 
City  the  latter  part  of  March. 
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A  Series  of  Flourishes 

SNOW  BIRDS  No.  13 

By    F.    B.    COURTNEY,    12365    Cherrylawn    Avenue,    Detroit,    Michigan 
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ATTENTION    COURTNEY 
FRIENDS! 

April  2,  1948,  our  beloved  friend, 
the  "Wizard  Penman"  or  as  some 
others  call  him  the  "Prince  of  Pen- 
men", will  have  reached  his  eighty- 
first  birthday.  He  was  born  in  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts  on  Apr.  2, 
1867.  In  his  early  youth  he  became 
interested  in  penmanship  and  later, 
came  under  the  instruction  of  Prof. 
A.  H.  Hinman,  the  "Wizard  Black- 
board Embellisher"  whose  skill  on 
the     blackboard      has      never      been 


equaled.  He  became  greatly  inter- 
ested in  young  Courtney,  and  helped 
him  along  as  far  as  his  skill  could 
push  him  but  finally  Courtney  began 
to  rise  up  and  above  his  teacher,  to 
the  realm  where  few  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  move  about,  because  so 
few  have  ever  been  able  to  reach  that 
height.  In  my  opinion,  the  three 
greatest  Blackboard  Embellishers 
were,  A.  H.  Hinman,  Francis  B. 
Courtney   and   L.   Faretra. 

In  the  real  skill  with  the  pen,  no 
penman  of  any  age  has  been  able  to 


do  as  many  stunts,  of  such  a  high 
grade  of  perfection  as  our  own 
beloved  Francis  Bernard  Courtney. 
Congratulations   to   Courtney! 

Lets  remember  Mr.  Courtney  by 
sending  him  letters  or  cards,  showing 
how  much  we,  as  friends  and  stu- 
dents of  his,  appreciate  him  as  a 
man  and  teacher,  and  for  his  high 
place  in  the  penmanship  profession. 
His  address  is  12365  Cherrylawn 
Ave.,    Detroit,    Michigan. 

A  friend   and   student, 

Major  F.   O.   Anderson 
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Lessons  In  Broad  Pen  Lettering 

By    A.    M.    GROVE,    Kassell    Engrossing    Studio,    Chicago.    111. 


E SOLVED,  that  the  foregoing 
expression  or  tire  {eolinqs  of 
the  members  or  the  Board  of 
Directors  be  recorded  in  the  miniates 
of  mis  meeting,  and  that  a  suitably  en- 
qrossed  copy  be  sent  to  cadi  surviving 
member  of  tire  tamity.  \x^^v. 


r^O*3 


The  accompanying  paragraph  is 
part  of  a  memorial  resolution  and 
shows  the  practical  application  of 
the  alphabet  which  has  been  running 
in  this  series. 

In  laying  out  a  piece  of  work  it 
is  well  to  plan  it  carefully,  even 
though  it  is  a  simple  looking  job. 
First,  rule  marginal  lines  leaving 
plenty  of  white  space.  Block  off  the 
initial  letter  and  rule  pencil  head 
and  base  guide  lines  '  for  the  small 
letters.  After  you  have  ruled  the 
guide  lines  recheck  them  for  accur- 
acy of  ruling. 

It  is  necessary  to  accurately  sketch 
in  pencil  the  different  letters  and  to 
make  them  come  out  even  on  the 
right  hand  margin.  The  right  hand 
margin  can  be  made  even  if  one 
takes  enough  time  and  care  in  plan- 
ning. 

We  offer  the  following  suggestions 
for  coloring  the  initial  letters:    Make 


the  first  of  the  initial  in  gold  and 
also  the  leaves  of  the  vine  inside  the 
background.  Paint  the  background 
inside  of  the  R  in  purple  gray.  This 
is  obtained  by  mixing  Chinese  white 
and  Paynes  gray  with  a  little  mauve. 
The  patches  inside  the  letter  can  be 
painted  purple  and  green. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  colors 
which  can  be  used  in  place  of  the 
above  suggested  color  scheme.  The 
colors  are  usually  combined  with 
gold  or  silver. 

A  good  brush  is  necessary.  The 
brush  should  come  to  a  sharp  point 
and   not  be  too  large. 

The  colors  in  engrossing  are 
usually  mixed  with  Chinese  white  to 
make  them  opaque.  They  can  be 
painted  on  almost  any  smooth  sur- 
face where  transparent  colors  would 
not  work.  On  sheepskin  and  similar 
smooth  surfaces  use  opaque  colors, 
not  transparent.  Use  very  little 
water  in  the  paint  and  white. 


PHOTOSTATS    RECEIVED 

Several  photostats  of  engrossed 
resolutions  have  been  received  from 
Mr.  R.  M.  Roudabush,  3608  Quesada 
St.,  Washington,  D.   C. 

The  lettering  is  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  modern  we  have  seen  re- 
cently. Mr.  Roudabush  is  a  very 
careful  and  skillful  workman. 


E 


NGROSSER     WANTED 

Excellent   opportunity   for 
advancement  for  young  man 
with  some  experience. 
Write  to  Box  654,  c/o  The 
Educator,    Columbus,    Ohio. 


FOR     PROFIT 

Make   Opportu 


NOT 
JUST  to  let  you  Make  Opportunity  Count 
and  see  my  beautifully  addressed  envelope, 
"excelled  by  none  today".  REED,  and 
dozen  well  written  cards.  ONE  dollar  bill. 
M.  OTERO  COLMENERO,  Pen  Artist,  790 
Riverside  Drive,  Apartment  10-L,  New 
York    32,    N.    Y. 


The  Educator 
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These    specimens    and    flourishes    were    written    by    B.    F.    BRIMMER,    <>i    Lutesville,    M 


GOOD     PENMAN-  jSendfoP* 

SHIP     makes     fa-  this  FREE  Book* 

vorable  impressions  and  helps  you  win 
success.  Poor  penmanship  contributes  to 
failure.  It  makes  no  difference  how  poor 
you  now  write,  you  can  quickly  and  easily 
learn  Business  Writing,  and  you  can  learn 
Shaded  Writing  also  right  in  your  own 
home  during  spare  time  by  my  Simplified 
Method,  without  cost  of  going  away  to 
school.     Easy    Lessons.     Diploma. 

:    m; 

'How  to  Be- 
come an  Expert  Penman."  which  contains 
valuable  information  and  many  specimens 
of  penmanship  that  show  what  others  have 
learned  by  taking  my  Courses.  If  you 
enclose  10c,  I  will  send  you  one  of  my 
Favorite  Penpoints  suitable  for  plain  or 
shaded  Writing,  and  your  name  with  a 
beautiful  flourished  bird  written  on  a  card. 
WRITE   TODAY. 


HUFF 


Member  N,   A.   T.   A. 


uperior    placement    service. 


ALASKA,    HAWAII    AND    THE    WEST 

Extreme  teacher  shortage  continues  in 
all  departments.  Enroll  now  for  mid- 
year and  1948  vacancies.  Unlimited 
opportunities  throughout  the  West. 
FREE     LIFE     MEMBERSHIP. 


ANALYZE    HANDWRITING 

YTou  may  be  from  Missouri.  You  may 
believe  that  grapho  analysis  is  not  work- 
able, but  such  commercial  educators  as 
George  Meadows,  A.  P.  Meub  and  J.  I. 
Kinman  would  not  say  "OK"  If  it  was  not 
a  time  saver,  accurate,  of  real  use  in 
business  and  in  the  school  room.  We  in- 
vite you  to  send  for  the  GRAPHO 
ANALYST,  test  lesson,  and  FREE  exami- 
nation form.  American  Institute  of  Grapho 
Analysis,  Inc.  Sec.  4,  Springfield,  Missouri. 


HIGH  GRADE 


Diplomas^ 

CERTiriCATES. 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form— Artistic  Designs — 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for 
Samples    and    Quotations. 

Best    Quality   —   Lowest    Cost 

HOWARD    &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 
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The  Educator 
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This   letter   was   written    to   Mr.    C.    A.    Barnett    of    Cleveland,    Ohio,    by    S.    E.    LESLIE    a   short    time   before 
his    death.      It    was    never    intended    for    publication    which    makes    it    all    the    more    interesting. 
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Champion  of  the  Octogenarians 


This  skillfully  executed  flourish  accompanied  a  Christmas  Greeting  from  L.  M.  KELCHNER  of  5002  Wallingford  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. Each  year,  without  fail,  we  receive  a  beautifully  flourished  card  from  him.  It  is  our  impression  that  Mr.  Kelchner  sends  out 
these  attractive  flourished  birds  in  large  quantities  to  penmen  and  friends.  The  work  is  remarkable  when  you  consider  that  Mr.  Kelch- 
ner has  reached  his  86th  birthday.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  another  penman  of  that  age  who  can  equal  this  work.  It  is  remarkably 
steady   in   quality   of   line,    and   is   beautifully   designed. 

Congratulations,    Mr.    Kelchner,    and    best    wishes    for    many    more     years    of    flourishing    and    pen    work. 

Mr.  Kelchner  at  one  time  was  connected  with  The  Zanerian  College.  He  taught  penmanship  in  Dixon,  Illinois  for  many  years  before  going 
to   Seattle,    Washington. 


SELF-ADDRESSED     STAMPED 
ENVELOPE,    PLEASE 

By   Guy   Lockwood 


He  sent  me  a  letter  requesting 
A  favor,  and  asking;  reply, 
Although  to  me  he  is  a  stranger, 
Therefore  he  failed  to  comply 
With    one    little    rule — quite    impor- 
tant— 
'Though   few   observe   it — or  try — 
When  asking  a  favor  of  strangers 
Send  envelope,  stamped,  for  reply; 
Its  just  a  small  matter,  I  grant  it, 
But     from     small     things     the     BIG 

things   are   planned, 
Out  of  atoms  the  earth  is  created, 
The   sea   and   the   sky  and   the   land, 


Keep   square   your   account   in   small 

matters 
And  you'll  work  as  the  Builder  has 

planned. 
He   sent  me  a  letter   requesting 
A  favor,   I  laid  it   aside, 
"It  deserves  no  reply"   said  I  to  I, 
Besides   I   am   busy.    I   tried 
To   simply   ignore   that   same   letter 
But    couldn't  —  and    then    came    the 

light- 
It  was  far  worse  for  me  to  ignore  it, 
My  duty  was  plain — I  must  write; 
His  fault,  a  mistake,  mere  ommision, 
An  oversight,   easily  made, 
But  mine  was  a  sin  of  commission 
And   far  worse   than  his   I'm   afraid, 
Par   better  that  he   be   the   debtor 


And   my   obligations   all   paid. 
He   sent   me   a  letter   requesting 
A  favor,  my  thanks  here  I  send, 
It  offered   a  chance  for  a  service, 
A   kind   good-will-act  to  a  friend; 
Suppose  he  had  made,   by  ommiting 
A  stamp,   a  slight  error,  we'll  say, 
Was  that  a  good  reason  for  stalling 
Or  throwing  his  letter   away? 
How  often  I've   erred   in   my   acting, 
Made    mistakes    and    ommisions    as 

bad, 
And    friends    overlooked    my    trans- 
gressions; 
I  came  near  to  being  a  cad, 
And  so  I'll  reply  to  his  letter, 
My  soul  once  more  clean,  I  am  glad. 
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Roundhand  or  Engrossers  Script 


By    the    Educator    Staff 


THE    CAPITAL   STEM 

The  capital  stem  is  the  foundation  of  many  letters.  Study  the  alphabet  and  you  will  see  it  repeated  in  many 
letters.     In   some   it   is   slightly   modified   in   size   or   otherwise. 

Master  this  stroke  and  many  of  the  letters  are  half  mastered.  Simply  by  adding  a  cap  like  in  T  and  F,  a  top 
like  in  P  or  I  or  a  loop  as  in  S,  L  and  G,  and  the  letters  are  completed  without  much  additional  work.  It  may 
not  be  quite  that  easy  but  it  is  a  big  help  to  analyze  and  classify  the  letters  into  groups  with  similar  strokes 
or  forms. 

The  stem  is  a  compound  curve,  beginning  with  a  hairline.  It  increases  quickly  into  a  full  width  shade 
which  is  carried  down  near  to  the  baseline  where  it  again  tapers  into  a  hairline.  Most  of  the  stems  end  with 
a  neat  dot  slightly  above  the  baseline.  This  is  not  true  in  letters  where  the  stem  continues  from  one  stem  to 
another   part   of   the   letter   as   in   W,   Z,   etc. 

Practice  on  the  stem  as  a  separate  exercise,  then  take  up  each  letter  individually.  An  excellent  method  is 
to   intersperse    the   stem   with   each   letter. 

Work  the  P,  B  and  R  group  together.  Be  sure  that  the  beginning  loop  is  the  same  slant,  size  and  shape  in 
all  three  letters.  Draw  a  slant  line  through  the  loop  in  the  copy,  then  one  through  your  letters.  Are  they  the 
same  slant?  Compare  the  size  of  the  loops  in  T  and  F  with  the  loops  in  P,  B  and  R.  Do  they  come  down  half 
way? 

Practice  the  I  and  J  together.  The  tops  should  be  the  same,  but  the  bottoms  are  different.  The  loop  of  the 
J  is  the  same  size  as  the  loop  in  Z. 

The  oval  in  S,  L  and  G  will  require  practice.  You  should  first  get  a  good  ideal  in  mind,  then  practice  and 
practice  until  you  have  developed  sufficient  skill  to  make  it  gracefully.  The  crossing  in  S  is  in  the  center  of 
the    stem. 

Our  aim  is  to  get  you  to  become  a  careful  observer  of  details,  and  a  tireless  worker.  We  could  tell  you  many 
more   things   about   the   letters   in   this   group   but  we  want   you   to   have  some   fun   studying   them   for  yourselves. 

Send  us  some  of  your  practice  work  and  ask  for  a  few  suggestions  for  improvement.  No  charge,  but  do 
enclose    a   stamped,    addressed    envelope,    please. 


ENGROSSER    WANTED 

We  are  in  need  of  an  engrosser. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Send  spec- 
imens  and  application  to   the 

SCROLL    STUDIO 

53  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago   4,    Illinois 


The  McGhee  Studio 

Makers  and  designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

143  East  State  Street 

Estimates  furnished 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Educator 
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Lessons  in  Card  Carving 


By   J.    D.    CARTER,    Deerfleld,    Illinois 


This  month  we  present  some  simple 
designs  in  Card  Carving  which  illus- 
trate how  card  carving  can  be  used 
on  various  greeting  cards. 

Use  a  jack-knife.  By  experiment- 
ing a  little  with  various  blades  you 
can  determine  what  is  best  to  use. 
In  some  places  you  need  a  sharp 
pointed  knife  and  in  other  places  a 
round   end   on   the   blade. 

To  keep  your  knife  in  sharp  con- 
dition keep  a  good  stone  handy  and 
at  frequent  intervals,  or  whenever 
necessary,  touch  up  the  blade  on  the 
stone.  By  designing  in  pencil  the 
flowers,  etc.,  very  beautiful  effects 
can  be  secured.  At  least,  you  should 
know  definitely  what  you  plan  to 
make.  Without  some  kind  of  an  out- 
line it  is  difficult  to  get  a  good  de- 
sign. Most  of  the  strokes  are  cut 
by  pulling  towards  the  body,  how- 
ever, some  of  them  can  be  made 
away  from   the  body. 

Use  a  combination  of  knifeman- 
ship,  nen  and  ink.  and  brush  work. 
A  little  color  adds  greatly  to  the 
body   and   beautv  of  design. 

George  Washington's   Will 

(Continued    from   Page    16   &    17) 

It  was  a  very  delicate  job  to  clean, 
patch,  and  restore  this  badly  delapi- 
dated  piece  of  handwriting.  The  ink 
and  paper  were  faded,  dirty  and 
worn  from  constant  use  and  exposure 
to  air  and  sunlight. 

Since  the  writing  was  on  both 
sides  of  the  paper  each  sheet  was 
split  in  two  and  pasted  on  paper  to 
match.  Very  thin  knives  and  strong 
glasses  were  used.  Many  pieces  of 
the  paper  had  been  broken  off.  These 
holes  had  to  be  patched  by  paper 
which  matched.  The  cutting  out  and 
pasting  of  these  small  pieces  of  paper 
required  great  skill  and  care.  Each 
page  after  being  mounted  and  re- 
stored was  treated  to  set  the  ink 
and  cover  the  pages  to  keep  out  air 
and  light  and  to  prevent  further  loss 
from    exposure. 

Fortunately  old  yellow  paper  was 
found  by  paper  experts  which  turned 
out  to  be  some  which  was  originally 
made  for  Washington  containing  his 
own   watermark. 
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Engrossers  and  penmen  could  learn 
much  from  this  remarkable  restora- 
tion job.  Many  of  our  readers  will, 
no  doubt,  want  to  join  the  thousands 
who  annually  visit  Fairfax  and  in- 
spect this  truly  great  work  of  art. 


George  Washington  was  a  good 
penman  —  he  was  a  great  man 
also. 


The  specimen  on  page  17  was  pub- 
Isihed  in  England  in  1740,  and  en- 
graved by  George  Bickham.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  writing 
of  people  during  the  time  of  Wash- 
ington with  the  work  of  the  English 
penmen.  The  G  in  the  specimen 
page  17  and  the  G  in  Washington's 
signature  are  quite  similar.  Notice 
also  the  similarity  between  the  W 
page  17  and  the  W  in  Washington. 
There  is  also  a  similarity  in  the 
numerals. 


JEirtijiiag  ©reetmgs 


Most  of  our  readers  have  seen  the 
signatures  on  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  John  Hancock's  signa- 
ture has  always  been  considered  one 
of  the  oldest  and  it  too  was  fashioned 
after  the  styles  used  by  the  English 
Penmen. 

There  are  many  interesting  com- 
parisons which  the  penmenship 
teachers  can  make  in  writing  that 
will  help  to  make  the  handwriting 
more  interesting,  especially  in  the 
upper  grades. 

The  Editor  would  welcome  articles, 
specimens,  and  comments  from  our 
readers  on  any  phase  of  penmanship. 
We  are  always  on  the  lookout  for 
helpful  material  which  we  can  pass 
on   to   our   readers. 


You  do  not  associate  scrawly, 
illegible  handwriting  with  intelli- 
gence. 
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PENMEN    GET  TOGETHER 


January  7,  1948 
Mr.  E.  A.  Lupfer, 
The  Educator, 
612  North  Park  St., 
Columbus  8,   Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Lupfer: 

Some  of  the  Chicago  engrossers, 
penmen  and  ex-Zanerians  gathered 
at  the  home  of  Rene'  Guillard,  Evan- 
ston,  Illinois,  on  December  27,  1947, 
at  his  invitation  to  an  excellent 
dinner  prepared  by  Mrs.  Guillard. 
They  sat  down  at  a  table  loaded 
with  nice  things  to  eat  and  drink,  a 
wonderful  dinner  at  which  Mr.  Guil- 
lard assisted  as  table  waiter.  He 
said  he  had  served  an  apprentice- 
ship waiting  on  tables  while  attend- 
ing  the   Zanerian. 

After  dinner,  we  reviewed  his 
scrapbooks.  He  has  a  stack  of  them 
filled  with  a  collection  of  exquisite 
penmanship,  lettering  and  flourishing 
by  all  of  the  outstanding  masters, 
past  and  present,  a  feast  for  the  soul 
of  any  penman.  The  walls  of  his 
home  are  decorated  with  framed 
specimens  of  flourishing,  engrossing 
and  lettering  by  Blanchard  and 
Brown,  and  this  also  includes  some 
of  Guillard's  own  lettering,  illuminat- 
ing and  ornamental  penmanship, 
which  places  him  up  in  the  very 
heights   of   penmanship   profession. 

It  was  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
his  collection  of  scrap  books  in  one 
afternoon   and   evening.    A  most  en- 


joyable time  was  had  by  those  pre- 
sent, namely,  A.  T.  Bondy,  C.  L. 
Cook,  L.  L.  Fields,  A.  M.  Grove,  L.  F. 
Klarquist,  H.  C.  Keyelts  and  H.  J. 
Walter. 

We  would  have  liked  to  have  had 
you  with  us  this  year  and  we  hope 
at  some  future  gathering  you  will  be 
able  to  be  present. 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  J.  Walter 

100  North  LaSalle   St., 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Editor's  Comment:  Sorry  I  could 
not  be  with  you.  I  would  have  en- 
joyed the  dinner,  the  specimens,  the 
privilege  of  visiting  with  you  and 
renewing  old   acquaintances. 

It  would  have  brought  back  old 
memories  to  have  seen  Mr.  Guillard 
don  an  apron.  For  the  benefit  of  our 
readers,  let  us  explain  that  when  Mr. 
Guillard  attended  the  Zanerian  it 
was  the  custom  of  students  to  work 
in   restaurants    for   meals. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
several  good  eating  places  were  com- 
pelled to  close  their  doors  on  account 
of  the  amount  of  food  consumed  by 
these  same  hungry  penmen.  Others 
state  that  the  good  food  consumed 
in  Columbus  gave  them  the  strength 
needed  to  reach  the  top  pinnacle  of 
the  penmanship  ladder. 

May  we  have  many  gatherings  of 
penmen  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 


TRIBUTES  TO   LINCOLN 


A    TREE'S    BEST    MEASURED 

"A    tree's    best    measured    when    'tis 
down"; 
But  when  Abe  Lincoln  fell. 
They  found  few  things  about  the  man 

That  measurements  would   tell. 
They  thought  he  stood  six  feet  plus 
four, 
But  when  they  cut  him  down, 
They    found    Abe    Lincoln    measured 
miles, 
Without  the  stump  and  crown. 
They  made   no  clearing  for  the  fall, 

No  fairway  long  nor  wide, 
So  when  he  fell,  came  crashing  down, 

It  crushed  a  country-side. 
The  stump  still  stands,  stands  taller 
far 
Than  all  the  trees  yet  found; 
To    measure    his    full    length    would 
take 


The  earth,   all  way  around. 
The  roots,  they  say,  have  equal  reach, 

With  all  the  growth  above; 
How  shall  we  measure  Lincoln  then, 

And   the   downreach  of  his  love? 
'A    tree's    best    measured    when    'tis 
down;" 

But  Lincoln,   tall  and  good, 
Grows  taller  since  they  cut  him  down, 

Than  when  he  six-four  stood. 
So   tall  is  he   today,   the  world 

Looks   up   and   wonders  when. 
So  tall  a  man  as  Lincoln  was 

Will   ever   live   again. 


LINCOLN'S    GREATNESS 

Lincoln's  greatness,  I've  no  doubt. 
Is  something  past  our  finding  out; 
You  have  your  theory,  I  suppose — 
Some   say   it   was   his   massive   nose, 


Others,   that  he  grew  so  tall, 
That  he  was  homlier  than  all 
His  fellows, — that  his  speech 
Was  what  gave  Lincoln  such  a  reach 
Toward    greatness, — others,    that    his 

sense 
Of  humor  gave  him  eminence. 
Must  have  been  the  stars  that  night, 
When    he    was    born,    were    set    just 

right; 
Or  else  it  was  that  he  was  lucky 
In  being  born  in  old  Kentucky. 
Many   try  by   Mendel's   law 
To  trace  it  back  to  his  grandpaw, — 
Or    else    'twas    Nancy's    breast    that 

gave 
Emancipation  to  the  slave. 
And  so  they  try  to  calculate 
The   reason   Lincoln  grew  so   great. 
Friend,   if   you  would   figure   out 
Why  he  was  great,   beyond   a  doubt 
You'll  find  as  soon  as  you  begin  it, 
That  God  had  hand  and  purpose  in  it. 
And  as  you  follow  through  to  weigh 
The  incidents  of   every  day, 
You'll  come  to  this  conclusion,  friend: 
That  God  was  with  him  to  the  end; 
That   time  and   person,   place,   event, 
Were  each  a  part  of  God's  intent, — 
That  God  had  need  of  one  to  stand 
For  love   and  justice  in  the  land, 
A  man  to  think,   to  feel,   and  do, 
And    he   chose    Lincoln — 
wouldn't   you  ? 

VICTOR   M.    RUBERT 
Courtesy  of  Unity   Club 


Legible  handwriting  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  training  of  all 
students. 

Raymond   G.   Laird 


EDWARD    C.    MILLS 

Script    Specialists    for    Engraving    Purposes 
P.   O.    Drawer  982  Rochester  3,   N.   V. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms:  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By    appointment    only. 


LINCOLN     SAID 

"I  once  steered  a  raft  down  the 
Mississippi  river.  It  went  along 
delightfully  with  the  current  but 
I  didn't  meet  any  rafts  going  up 
stream  —  they  were  all  steam- 
boats." 
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DESIGNING   AND   ENGROSSING 

By    E.    L.    BROWN 
Rciokland,    Maine 

Decorative   Pen   Work 

Zinc-etched  pen  drawings  will  al- 
ways make  printable  plates  provid- 
ing the  drawing  is  properly  prepared 
for  the  engraver.  Clear-cut,  black 
lines  are  highly  necessary  for  best 
results.  Pale,  indistinct  lines  will  not 
reproduce  well.  Therefore,  prepare 
your  drawings  with  great  care  with 
the  above  named  points  in  mind. 

Two  styles  of  technique  were  used 
in  the  copy  before  you.  A  carefully 
penciled  drawing  is  the  first  step. 
Remember  to  obtain  a  good  outfit, 
including  T-square,  drawing-pen  and 
drawing-board,  Zanerian  ink,  coarse 
and   fine   pens. 

In  inking  study  color  values  criti- 
cally— deep  tones  and  half-tones,  and 
solid  black  which  produce  the  con- 
trasting  effects. 

The  initial  "B"  background  should 
be  ruled  with  coarse  evenly  spaced 
lines,  which  gives  a  good  contrast 
for  the  white  letter.  The  monogram 
background  is  in  uniformally  spaced 
dots  or  stipple.  The  border  of  initial 
"B"  must  be  studied  carefully.  Note 
the  graceful,  sweeping  lines,  especial- 
ly those  emanating  from  lower  part 
of  intial  and  extending  downward  to 
bottom  of  design.  Note  quality  of 
line  used  for  color  tones. 


SPECIAL— 2  Desk  Bottles 
Meub's  Professional  Black  Ink 

Sent     Postpaid     $1.00 

The  ink   which   produces   rieh   black   shades 

and    fine   hair-lines. 

ALBERT    P.    MEUB 
Expert   Penman 

1944   Loma    Vista   Street 
PASADENA    7,    CALIF. 

Also    can    supply    penmen    with 

Genuine  Gillott  Shading  Pens — 

The    original    No.    l's    and    No.    604,    E.F.'s 


OBLIQUE    PENHOLDERS 

The  opportunity  is  offered  all  who  wish  to 
acquire  MASTERY  OF  CONTROL  in  hand- 
writing with  the  least  effort  and  little 
expense.     The    finest    qualities    are: 

1.  "STRAHM    -SPECIAL'  "    Compound, 
Models 

2.  "STRAHM"    Compound,    Standard 
Models 

3.  "STRAHM"    Compound,     Crow    Quill 
Models 

4.  "STRAHM"    Compound,    Long    Round 
Models 

All    handmade    designed    for    beginners    of 
handwriting     and     professional     penmen. 
Prices    right.        Send    for    FREE    circulars. 

Address : 

F.    L.    TOWER,    601    W.    Pleasant    St., 
Hammonton,    New  Jersey 


Taught   by   Correspondence 
PRIVATE       TUTORS 

10  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago,    Illinois,    U.S.A. 
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Modern  Engrossing 


Jin  jTlrinnrintf! 

*    1H74  -  133SI 

(1 1 1  r  IB  11  a  lit  nf  S  trr rt o rs  nf 

^lir^ntiiinnlJ(ktili2rr^!wncixiIiiiH 

at- White    Sulphur  Sprinci&v,z$tViiyim4,  |une5. 1959  uriani- 

moaslv  aooplco  the  tollowina,  resolution: 

w^inCl"  our  lasl  meotina,  >eafh  has  removed  from 
|   o;ir   mi>st    our  associate,  rricno  un>  coworker 


II  it  hit  Halt  if)  n  tii  nil 


•-    {j£  was. a  man  ol  wihmiy  parsonaHtv.  open 
anl>  [rank  in  manner    an>    lovable    in  oispos-ilion 
rjr0UIflrIlS  his  frien*Vhe   was  wan.i-Iv.irtv!>  an>   lovul. 
'  J  '  aivina  them   aencroaslv   el"  bis   lite   un>  hi*  spirit. 
I  -^Cthoujiht  with  clearness    an>    precis-ion.  was  positive 
I    ■:' in  his  convict  ions-    hat  tolerant  of  ihe  views  of  others 
|\f  Was  cmntonllv  successful  in  numerous  business    ou- 
I  r.  torpriscfr  to  which  ho  war-  called  briintina.  to  them  con 
structive   locus  an>    capable:    pianniinv 
I  V  brought  to  his  buties  as  director  anV.Pres&entoflJhe, 
.  I   ¥   .National  5crtili«er«-l*sociahon  a  sympathetic  approach 
alio  broab  am>erslan>ina.  ol   moustrv  problems,  anc  his  wise 
counsel  was  of  inestimable    value.    IHis  absence   from  the 
boaro    ol  directors  will  he    aofc.lv    felt  bv  his  fellew-mcmbcrs 
both  in   personal    relationships  anb   iii  the    performance,   of 
meir  official  Cities- 

1TlTC  ifilUint  0\  WirtetOTS,  collectively  an>  ineiv.biutllv 
mourn  his  passing,  ititb  extend  their  oee post  svmpa  - 
thy  to  his  qriol-.slricken  wioow  au>  qhbor  members 
ol    his  iamilv- 


This    beautiful    piece    of   ensrossinE    was    received    from    R.    M. 
ROVDABl'SH,     3608     Quesada     St.,     Washington,     D.     C. 
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SPECIMENS    RECEIVED 

Every  mail  brings  specimens  of 
business  writing,  ornamental  pen- 
manship, name  cards,  beautifully 
addressed  envelopes,  lettering,  en- 
grossing, drawings,  etc.  Fine  work 
has  been  received  from  the  following: 

Rev.  Laddie  H.  Jasinski 

3354   North   Ridgeway   Ave. 
Chicago   18,    111. 

W.   A.  Henning 

3  Blaine  Avenue 
Worcester  3,  Mass. 

D.  J.  J.  O'Toole 

35  First  Street 
Albany,  New  York 

E.  M.  Vaile 

So.   Londonderry,   Vermont 

E.  R.  Sprott 

1825   Drummond  Drive 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada 


M.  Otero  Colmenero 

790  Riverside  Drive 

Apartment  10-L 

New  York,  New  York 
J.  M.   Southworth 

Kasson,  Minnesota 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Callahan 

7852  Essex 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Mr.   E.  H.  Craver 

719  East  25th  St. 

Paterson,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Paul  Whiteleather 

Carrollton,   Ohio 
Mr.  J.  M.  Gardner 

Alex  Apartments 

Moose  Jaw,   Sask.,  Canada 


SCRAP-BOOK     SPECIMENS 

In    envelopes,    25c;    50c;    and    $1.00. 
Photos  of  A.  D.  Taylor  &  G.  W.  Michaels, 
both    for    25c.      Send    your    favorite    Alms 
-for     excellent     enlargements     5x7,     25c. 
Double    weight    paper,    35c. 

MAJOR    F.    O.    ANDERSON 

21IJ     Marquette     Ave.,     Minneapolis,     Minn. 


FOR      BUSINESS     AND- SOCIAC    SUCCESS' 

Now   Good  Handwriting  is  Essen- 
tial   in   Business   and    Social   Life. 

So  easy  to  improve  your  handwriting  at 
home  quickly  with  my  new  instruction 
books  just  off  the  press.  Master  all  the 
secrets  of  better  penmanship.  Simple  and 
easy,  fully  illustrated,  highly  endorsed. 
BEGIN    TODAY. 

Write  for:  □  Free  Book,  "How  to  Be- 
come a  Good  Penman",  or  check  books 
wanted.  $1.00  each.  □  Business  Writing. 
Q  Artistic  Writing,  □  Card  Writing, 
Q  Engrossing  Alphabets,  Q  Bird  and  De- 
sign Flourishing,  [J  Complete  Set  $4.50. 
□  Enclose  10c  for  your  name  beautifully 
written  and  special  penpoint  for  shaded 
writing.      Satisfaction    or    Money    Back. 

S.    A.    /Ill  I  It.    President.    TAMBLYN 
SCHOOL    OF    PENMANSHIP 
438    Ridge    Bldg.  Kansas    City,    Mo. 

Over   52   Years 


WANTED:  Competent  all-round 
engrosser  to  work  or  buy  good 
engrossing  business  in  large  east- 
ern city.  WRITE  BOX  655  c/o 
THE  EDUCATOR,  612  N.  Park 
Street,    Columbus,    Ohio. 


Engrossing  Positions 


Engrossers  everywhere  are  reporting  that  they  have  all  the 
work  they  can  do. 

Become  an  expert  engrosser  and  you  will  always  have  a  pro- 
fession which  will  provide  you  a  good  living. 

TRAINING  IN  THE  ZANERIAN 

You  can  come  to  The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  and 
take  a  thorough  course  in  any  line  of  penmanship,  lettering,  en- 
grossing, and  illuminating.  The  school  is  approved  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  for  the  training  of  G.  I.  Students.  Write 
for  more  information 

Tuition— Four  (4)  Weeks— $35.00 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  offers  courses  by 
correspondence  in: 

Tuition  Supplies 

)  Business  Handwriting  Course .$10.00. $1.55 

)  Roundhand  or  Engrossers  Script 12.00 2.70 

)  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 12.00 2.85 

)  Advanced  Engrossing  12.00 2.05 

)  Ornamental   Penmanship  12.00..— 3.20 

Begin  your  training  today,  and  safeguard  your  future. 


Co/umbus.  Oh/O: 


rri=HE£ 


BDUCHfOR 


VOL.  53 


MARCH,  1948 


No.  7 


Published   monthly   except   July   and   August   at   612   N.    Park   St.,    Columbus.   O.,   by  the  Zaner-Bloser  Company.     Entered  as  second   class  matter 
November  12,    1931,    at   the   post   office  at   Columbus,    Ohio,    under  Act  of   March  3,    1879.     Subscription   $2.50   a  year. 
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HANDWRITING  SUPPLIES 


MANUAL   96 


Size  4%  x  8V2,  96  pages. 
Single  copy,  postpaid 
One  dozen  


For  individuals  or  classes 

Contains  many  pages  of  applied  writing,  such  as  busi- 
ness forms,  paragraphs,  letter  writing  —  a  most  valuable 
lot  of  material  for  Business   College  penmanship  students. 

Manual  96  is  the  most  widely  used  book  of  its  kind  on 
penmanship  ever  published  in  this  country.  Many  persons 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  best  work  on  business 
and  social  handwriting  thus  far  issued.  It  is  regarded 
by  commercial  schools  as  a  standard  text  on  rapid  busi- 
ness   writing. 

30c 

$3.20 


Z-B    PENHOLDER 


One  penholder  10c 


Red,  Blue,  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Variegated 
—       One  dozen,  postpaid  48c       —       One  gross,  postpaid  $5.76 


One  dozen,  postpaid,  15c 
90c 


ZANERIAN    STANDARD    PEN    No.    4 

We  recommend  the  Zanerian  Standard  Pen  for  grammar  grades, 
although  it  is  also  well  adapted  for  use  in  high  schools,  junior  high 
schools  and  commercial  departments.  The  smooth  point  encourages 
freedom  and  ease  in  writing,  two  essentials  in  the  foundation  on  which 
to  build  quality  and  speed.  This  pen  is  largely  used  and  is  giving 
the  very  best  satisfaction. 

One  gross,  postpaid,  $1.25  -  -  -  -  %  gross,  postpaid,  40c  -  -  - 
Net  Price,  three  gross  or  more,  postpaid per  gross 

PENMANSHIP   PAPER   No.   9 

This  pen  and  ink  paper  is  three-eighths  inch  ruled 
with  one  red  line  heading. 

Size  8x10%.  500  sheet  pkg.  Shipping  weight  6  lbs. 
1  pkg.,  85c  net,  plus  parcel  post  charges  from  your 
place  to  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Packed  5  or  10  pkgs.  to  carton. 

1  to  9  packages,  per  package,  85c  net. 

(The  above  price  is  F.  O.  B.  Columbus,  Ohio.) 

No.  9  Paper.    Net  Price,  10  pkgs.  or  more,  per  package 75c 

(The  above  prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Mill,  near  Columbus.) 

NEW   PLASTIC   CONTAINER 

NOW    HOLDS    ZANERIAN    INK    POWDER 

School  superintendents  find  the  use  of  this  ink  powder  the  most  economical  way  to  supply  their 
buildings  with  a  good  quality  of  inexpensive  ink. 

Now  that  this  powder  is  furnished  in  plastic   containers,  it  is  easy  to  use.    Place  the  contents 
in  a  quart  of  water  and  stir  until  dissolved.    The   ink  is  then  ready  to  use. 

If  the  ink  is  too  dark,  more  water  may  be  added;  if  it  is  too  light,  more  powder  may  be  added. 

Maintenance   men  like   the  convenience  of  mixing  only  a  quart  at  a  time. 
Colors— BLUE  BLACK  and  RED 

Prices — Powder  for  1  quart,  Net,  postpaid 30c 

Powder  for  6  or  more  quarts.     Net,  plus  postage 22'/2C  each 

Prices  Subject  to  Change  Without  Notice 

THE   ZANER-BLOSER   CO. COLUMBUS    8,    OHIO 
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CHOOSE  THE  PEN 

MADE  FOR  THE  SYSTEM  YOU   TEACH 

No  matter  what  hand- 
writing system  you  teach  —  there's 
an  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen  point 
specifically  designed  and  styled  for  it. 

Esterbrook  Fountain  Pens  are  ideal 
for  class  use.  The  easily  renewable 
point  feature,  so  simple  even  a 
child  can  change  points,  is  an  out- 
standing advantage.  Endorsed  by 
leading  educators. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY 

Cooper  Slreet,  Camden,  N.  J. 

In  Canada:  The  Brown  Brothers, 

Ltd.,  Toronto 


RENEW-POINT  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


Numbered  Point  Styles 

to  Give  You  the  Right 

Point  for  the  Way  You  Write 


WORLD   LEADERSHIP 

L.  J.  Comeau,  Montreal,  Canada,  in  an  address 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  St.  Louis  during  the  Thanksgiving  holidays 
said  the  American  Association  is  the  only  Inter- 
national Association  of  private  business  school 
administrators  in  the  world  today.  He  further 
added,  the  world  needs  accountants,  secretaries, 
bookkeepers,  stenographers,  clerks,  etc.,  of  the 
type  produced  in  American  business  schools,  and 
the  American  Association  through  its  member 
schools  in  seven  foreign  countries  is  in  a  strategic 
position   to   furnish  such  trained  leadership. 

Membership  in  the  American  Association  will 
greatly  increase  the  prestige  of  your  school  through 
the  many  services  available   to  member  schools. 

1.  Pi  Rho  Zeta  International,  commerce  soror- 
ity and  fraternity,  with  some  3500  members. 

2.  International  Honor  Society  beautiful  award 
pins  and  certificates  for  speeds  from  50  to 
100  words  per  minute. 

3.  Uniform  standard  examinations  are  avail- 
able  for   Association   diplomas. 

4.  The  COMPASS  and  the  GREEK  LETTER, 
official  publication  of  the  Association  and 
Pi   Rho  Zeta  International   are  widely  read. 

Full  information  as  to  membership  requirements 
upon   request. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COMMERCIAL   COLLEGES 

220  N.   Main  Street  Burlington,   Iowa 


ERNIE  SIMONS 
Manager 
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We  have  a  number  of  the  above  cuts  in  stock  which 
we  will   sell  at  $1.00  each  as  long  as  they  last. 


ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  N.  PARK  ST., 


COLUMBUS  8,  OHIO 
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THANKS! 

We  have  received  many  compli- 
ments concerning  The  Educator  from 
teachers,  penmen,  and  engrossers  lo- 
cated in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
These  compliments  have  been  greatly 
appreciated  and  do  much  toward 
spurring  us  on  to   greater   efforts. 

The  Educator  is  made  possible 
only  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
our  subscribers,  advertisers,  and 
friends.  Your  contributions  of  ar- 
ticles, specimens,  news  items,  etc., 
are  always  examined  with  eagerness 
and  appreciation. 

You  may  have  a  gem  of  pen  work 
produced  by  some  master  penman  or 
engrosser  which  our  readers  would 
enjoy.  Perhaps  if  you  send  it  to  us 
it  may  be  possible  to  reproduce  it. 

You  may  have  some  teaching  de- 
vice or  plan  which  would  help  others. 
Don't  hesitate  to  send  anything  for 
consideration.  It's  your  magazine, 
and  as  one  penman  writes  "it  is  the 
only  contact  with  our  profession, 
past  and  present." 

— The  Editor. 


WOMAN    ENGROSSER    LETTERS 
100,000    DIPLOMAS 

The  above  heading  appeared  in  a 
Baltimore  newspaper  in  which  it 
states  that  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Hill  of 
Garrett  Park,  Maryland,  has  in- 
scribed more  than  100,000  High 
School  diplomas.  The  1948  graduates 
number  12,000.  She  has  been  en- 
grossing these  diplomas  since  1934. 

We  are  happy  to  pass  on  to  our 
readers  any  news  items  of  this  nature 
which  will  encourage  others  to  take 
up  the  art  of  penmanship  and  en- 
grossing. 
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Published    monthly    (except    July    and    August) 
By    the     ZANER-BLOSER    CO., 
612   N.    Park   St.,    Columbus.    O. 

E.   A.    LUPFER Editor 

PARKER  ZANER  BLOSER Business  Mgr. 


The  above  mentioned  article  proves 
again  that  women,  as  well  as  men, 
are  successful  in  this  interesting  line 
of  work. 

Mrs.  Hill  has  spent  many  years  in 
penmanship  work  and  at  one  time 
was  a  demonstrator  of  handwriting 
in  the  Public  Schools. 


IN   THIS   ISSUE 

Read  Miss  Olive  Mellon's  article 
"The  Handwriting  Program"  in  this 
issue.  It  is  thought  provoking,  prac- 
tical, and  up-to-the-minute.  It  deals 
with  the  subject  and  conditions  in  a 
very  sound,   practical  manner. 

Miss  Mellon  is  one  of  the  leading 
supervisors  of  handwriting,  who  con- 
tinues to  be  a  close  student  of  all 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  teach- 
ing of  handwriting. 

Because  of  her  thorough  profes- 
sional training  and  years  of  practical 
schoolroom  and  supervision  experi- 
ence she  is  unusually  well  qualified 
to  set  down  in  her  own  clear  scholar- 
ly way  her  thoughts  and  experiences 
for  your  benefit. 


ANDREW    J.    WELLIARD 

In  a  letter  recently  from  Mrs.  Roy 
Miller,  a  daughter  of  Andrew  J. 
Williard,  Berrysburg,  Pennsylvania, 
we  learned  of  Mr.  Williard's  death, 
June  27th,  1946.  Mr.  Williard  was  a 
nationally  known  penman  and  some 
of  his  unique  bird  flourishes  and 
drawings  appeared  in  The  Educator. 
We  had  missed  Mr.  Williard's  letters 
which  in  years  gone  by  appeared  at 
frequent  intervals  in  our  mail  box. 

Mr.  Williard  was  81  years  of  age 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Stevens 
Memorial  Methodist  Church  at 
Harrisburg. 

Mr.  Williard  taught  penmanship, 
and  if  we  remember  correctly,  at  one 
time  taught  in  the  Public  Schools. 

He  was  always  an  enthusiastic  pro- 
moter of  good  penmanship  and  pen 
work. 


Lewis  C.  Hermsmeyer,  Box  1442, 
Glendale,  Calif.,  favored  us  with 
several  attractive  pen  flourishes.  His 
letter  and  envelope  were  beautifully 
written  in  ornamental. 


RETIRES 

Mr.  E.  J.  Abernethy,  who  for  the 

past  28  years  has  served  as  Principal 
of  the  West  Elementary  School  in 
Gastonia,  North  Carolina,  has  recent- 
ly retired  from  teaching.  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy has  taught  writing  in  several 
summer  schools  and  in  the  Spartan- 
burg Business  College,  and  many 
special  classes  in  North  and  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Abernethy  has  been  a  heavy 
clubber  of  The  Educator  in  his  time, 
and  holds  various  penmanship  certi- 
ficates such  as  the  Educator  Pro- 
fessional  Certificate. 

He  plans  to  devote  his  spare  time 
to  penmanship  and  pen  work. 


SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE.    $2.50    A    YEAR 

(To    Canada    10;    foreign    30c    more) 

Single    copy,    35c. 

Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the 
old    as    well    as    the    new    address. 

Advertising    rates    furnished    upon    request. 


THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month    for   the   issue   of    the   following   month. 


Lessons  In  Handwriting 


By,    THE    EDUCATOR    STAFF 


Some  of  the  exercises  in  this  lesson  are  excellent  to  use  in  getting  in  trim.  Be  sure  that  your  movement  is 
free.     A   kinky   line   indicates   a   slow   motion. 

Nothing  is  better  to  develop  uniform  work  than  practicing  on  words.  We  like  to  pick  out  words  with  minimum 
letters  and  practice  them  in  groups.  We  also  like  to  take  loop  letters  and  use  words  containing  loops.  Some  of 
these  easy  words  will  help  you  to  establish  correct  movement.  Some  students  can  get  good  movement  on  easy 
words,  but  have  difficulty  when  it  comes  to  writing  complex  words. 


You  cannot  make  a  letter  correctly  if  you  do  not  have  a  clear  mental  picture  of  it.  Before  practicing,  look 
at  the  copy  carefully.  Observe  the  shape,  the  size,  and  wherein  it  is  similar  to  other  letters  with  which  you  are 
familiar. 


See  how  freely  you  can  swing  into   this  copy.    The  hand  should  rest  on  the  little  fingers. 

Kinky  lines-  indicate  a  slow  movement.    Speed  up  to   get  a  smoother  line.    Go  freely  but  not  carelessly. 
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To  get  a  free  swing  to  the  right  practice  wide  spacing.    Watch  the  position  of  your  paper.    Top  part  points 
to  upper  left  corner  for  right-handed  students  and  to  the  upper  right  corner  of  the  desk  for  the  left-handers. 


Writing  must  be  legible  to  be  of  value.  A  careful  writer  is  usually  a  legible  writer.  A  careless  writer  seldom 
writes  legibly.  Some  places  require  more  care  than  other  places.  Dot  the  i's  and  cross  the  t  carefully.  Any  person 
can  do  this  after  he  knows  where  the  dots  and  cross  should  be  placed.  Don't  just  stab  at  the  dots  and  slash  at 
the   crossing. 


mmmmmmmmmmmumtmm- 
cu*-  &L/   .zz^s     <ZL-S 


Test  your  slant.    Notice  that  all  down  strokes  slant  in    the    same    direction 
paper  in  front  of  you  so   that   the  downstrokes   point   to   your  body. 


forward.     Do    yours  ?     Get    your 


These    words    will    give    you    excellent    practice    on    loops. 

See  that  all  loops  are  the  same  in  size  and  that  each  one  is  plain.  Come  down  straight  on  the  backs  of  loops. 
Make  line  after  line  of  each  work  in  this  copy.  Remember  the  more  practice  you  do  the  greater  will  be  your 
improvement. 
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Get   good   full   ovals.    An   oval   should   be   about   two-thirds  as  wide  as  long.    Both  ends  of  the  ovals  should  be 
equally   rounded. 


Q/  ©^  €/ 


Repetition   is  the  secret  of  improvement.    You  may  have  to  make  many  attempts  at  a  letter  before  you  get 
a  good  one.    Don't  give  up. 


Use  arm  movement  and  very  little  finger  movement.    Whenever  there  is  a  wabbly  line  increase  the  movement 
and   you  will   improve   the  line   quality. 


Practice  on  words,  letters   and   combinations.    Take   each   one   separately   and  make  line   after  line  of   it.     Do 
not  scatter  your  effort  too  much. 


Here  we  have   a   review.     Swing   along  with   a  nice   free   movement.     Use   mostly   arm   movement. 


Study  the  letter  first,   then  make  line  after  line  of  each   exercise.     Always   have   some   definite   aim   or   thing 
to    improve. 
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Use  mainly  arm  movement.    If  you  use  much  finger  movement  your  work  will  be  cramped  and  labored.    That 
does   not  mean  that  you   are   not  permitted   to   use  some  finger  action. 

Don't  grip   the  holder,   or  use   a  slow  cramped  movement. 


Don't  overlook  the  value  of  working  on  general  exercises  like  the  above.    It  will  make  your  writing  freer  and 
easier.    Arm   movement   enables  you   to  write  longer   and   with   less  fatigue. 


^U 


Slant  should  be  uniform.  See  that  the  loops  and  capitals  are  all  the  same  in  slant  as  the  small  letters.  Draw 
lines  down  along  the  backs  or  downstrokes  of  each  letter  to  test  the  slant.  A  few  pencil  slant  lines  drawn  on 
your  paper  before  you  write  will  help  to  get  uniformity. 
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The  Handwriting  Program 
The  Child— His  Times 


By    OLIVE    A.    MELLON, 

of    Handwriting.    Atlantic    City,    N.J.    Schools. 


For  one,  who  has  experienced  the 
rigors  in  education  through  two 
World  Wars  and  as  many  recessions 
and  inflations,  knows  there  has  been 
an  appreciable  ebb  and  flow  in  edu- 
cation during  that  period  of  time. 

The  question,  "W  here  are  we 
now?"  is  difficult  to  answer.  We 
accept  the  fact  that  we  are  experi- 
encing a  period  of  so-called  peace; 
but  in  this  period  we  see  a  world 
bubbling  with  discord,  misery  and 
misunderstanding.  The  old  story  re- 
mains ever  true — "Man's  inability  to 
live  with  man  in  harmony."  This  has 
been  the  basis  of  all  the  turmoil 
through  which  we  are  still  passing, 
but  this  is  the  world  that  the  child 
of  today  must  live  in  and  find  happi- 
ness and  contentment  as  best  he  can; 
and,  this  is  the  world  in  which  the 
teacher  must  struggle  valiantly  to 
train  him  to  deal  kindly  and  humbly 
toward  all  men.  What  the  teacher  of 
today  is  contributing  toward  the 
well-being  of  the  child  is  of  no  mean 
import.  In  many  respects  her  con- 
tribution surmounts  that  of  the 
parent.  In  this  age  of  delinquent 
parents,  the  teacher  in  many  cases 
plays  a  dual  role — that  of  teacher 
and  parent. 

Perhaps  in  no  era  in  education  has 
greater  emphasis  been  placed  on  the 
child  than  the  one  through  which  we 
are  now  passing.  The  recent  conflict 
in  the  world  has  left  its  mark  on  the 
child  of  this  generation,  be  it  Ameri- 
ca or  one  of  our  distant  neighbors 
across  the  seas. 

Those  responsible  for  the  training 
of  American  youth  today  accept  the 
sacred  privilege  of  guiding  them  in 
the  early  steps  of  learning  which  will 
set  the  pattern  for  loyal  citizenship 
in  this  land  of  liberty — America. 

America  has  long  been  a  land  of 
opportunity.  Were  this  not  true,  it 
would  not  now  shelter  all  the  na- 
tionalities of  the  world.  The  lines 
from  "Ballad  for  Americans"  gives  us 
a  glimpse  of  our  responsibilities  as 
trainers  of  American  youth: 

Our  country's  strong,  our  country's 
young; 

And  the  greatest  songs  are  still 
unsung. 


From  the  range  and  mountain  we 

have   sprung, 
To    keep    the    faith    of    those    who 

went  before. 

It  is  our  belief  that  every  child 
should  have  a  share  in  America.  To 
hold  a  stake,  he  should  know  its 
opportunities,  its  people,  its  govern- 
ment, its  industries,  its  religions  and 
all  that  contributes  to  the  good  life 
of  a  great  and  glorious  nation. 

The  more  common  things  of  life 
hold  the  interest  and  bring  happiness 
to  the  younger  child.  This  is  beauti- 
fully expressed  in  the  poem  "Common 
Things." 


Correlating  handwriting  with 
other  subjects  makes  the  hand- 
writing   lessons    more    interesting. 


COMMON  THINGS 

The    things    I    prize    of    greatest 

worth, 
Are  just   the   common   things  of 

earth. 
The  rain,  the  sun,  the  grass,  the 

trees; 
The  flowers,  the  birds,  the  glori- 
ous breeze, 
Clouds  that  pass,  the  stars  that 

shine, 
Mountains,  valleys  all  are  mine; 
Rivers  broad  and  open  seas 
Are   riches   none   can   take   from 

me. 
And   day    by    day   my    thanks    I 

give; 
That  with  these   common  things 

I  live. 

— Nattkemper 

The  common  things  with  which  the 
child  lives  form  the  backlog  for  in- 
struction in  Handwriting  as  well  as 
areas  of  learning  in  the  Social 
Science    and    Language   Arts    field. 

The  child  of  more  mature  years  is 
concerned  with  such  things  as 
peoples,  government,  industries, 
transportation,  communication,  etc., 
while  the  younger  child  explores  the 
family,     the     pets,     the     flowers,     the 


birds,  the  trees  and  all  those  things 
which  are  common  to  his  realm  of 
living. 

The  question  of  grave  concern  to 
us  all  is  "What  is  the  teacher  going 
to  do  with  this  rich  and  interesting 
subject  matter  if  she  has  no  techni- 
cal background  in  handwriting  on 
which  to  base  her  procedures?" 
Teacher  Training  is  the  Keynote 
to   Desirable   Outcomes 

Before  a  handwriting  program 
based  on  the  Social  Studies  can  be 
carried  out  successfully,  the  teacher 
must  have  adequate  training  in  the 
mechanics  of  writing.  This  is  her 
sure  foundation  on  which  to  build  a 
strong  writing  structure;  this  is  the 
part  of  her  structure  that  is  found 
faulty  at  the  present  time.  Where 
does  the  fault  lie?  It  lies  within  two 
areas — first,  the  Teachers'  Colleges 
are  not  giving  adequate  time  to  the 
subject  to  insure  any  degree  of  com- 
petency when  the  student  goes  out 
to  teach  independently.  In  some  in- 
stances the  one  in  charge  of  hand- 
writing instruction  is  not  qualified  to 
teach  it.  It  has  been  added  to  her 
program,  not  from  choice  but  from 
present  existing  conditions  at  many 
Colleges  where  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  combine  it  with  other  sub- 
jects. This  is  a  deplorable  situation 
and  one  which  leads  to  the  same 
caliber  of  results.  The  old  premise 
that  "any  teacher  can  teach  writing" 
is  certainly  proving  false,  judging 
from  the  type  of  work  many  of  our 
student  teachers  are  doing  in  this 
special  field. 

It  is  still  the  contention  that,  by 
and  large,  handwriting  is  one  of  the 
least  explored  fields  of  learning  and 
one  worthy  of  the  same  emphasis 
that  reading  and  English  are  receiv- 
ing. 

The  other  fault  lies  mainly  with 
the  administrative  staff  or  the  school. 
We  realize  that  changes  in  educa- 
tional policies  come  from  a  variety 
of  forces  playing  on  the  program  of 
the  schools.  Some  of  these  forces 
come  from  without  the  schools  and 
the  profession,  but  generally  the 
changes  can  be  attributed  to  the 
administrator  in  charge.    It  has  been 
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the  tendency  in  recent  years  to  by- 
pass handwriting.  The  administrator 
has  let  it  roll  on  its  own  momentum 
and  in  many  places  it  rolled  itself 
out  completely;  or,  to  the  stage  that 
it  no  longer  is  an  earmark  of  achieve- 
ment in  that  particular  system. 
Where  we  see  good  handwriting  in  a 
system,  we  see  enthusiasm,  discipline, 
attention,  neatness,  self  assurance, 
dependability,  pride  and  many  other 
qualities  that  contribute  toward  the 
good  life  of  the  child.  But  of  para- 
mount value  we  see  a  well  trained 
teacher  and  a  principal  or  superin- 
tendent with  pride  over  the  accom- 
plishments of  those  entrusted  to  their 
care. 

General   Lack   of   Preparation 

The  faulty  measure  of  preparation 
lies  in  the  teacher's  lack  of  technical 
training  in  the  subject.  Letter 
structure  seems  to  be  the  main 
shortage.  She  is  not  familiar  with 
the  elements  or  strokes  which  com- 
prise letters.  She  cannot  demonstrate 
sufficiently  well  for  pupils  to  follow; 
she  is  limited  in  her  knowledge  of  the 
various  kinds  of  connecting  strokes 
used  to  join  letters;  the  term  balance 
or  proportion  in  writing  is  foreign  to 
her.  Her  knowledge  of  grade  stand- 
ards is  unstable.  Her  ability  to  or- 
ganize subject  matter  into  drill  units 
is  limited  as  well  as  her  ability  to 
vary  her  methods   of  procedure. 

The   Well   Trained   Teacher 

The  results  a  teacher  accrues  never 
rises  above  her  quality  of  teaching. 
She  must  thoroughly  believe  in  what 
she  is  teaching  as  she  plays  a  vital 
part  in  the  program  of  learning  and 
its  outcomes. 

Her  understanding  of  the  child, 
coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
techniques  used  in  the  teaching  of 
handwriting,  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
demonstrate  in  a  clear  legible  style, 
should  equip  her  sufficiently  to  carry 
on  a  constructive  handwriting  pro- 
gram. 
The  progressive  teacher  will  want  to: 

1.  Be  open  minded  to  new  ideas  in 
methods. 

2.  Cooperate  with  other  teachers. 

3.  Discuss  teaching  problems  with 
other  teachers  as  they  relate  to 
handwriting. 

4.  Exchange  or  share  information 
with  others. 

5.  Have  freedom  to  develop  new 
methods   of   procedure. 

6.  Use  the  child's  experience  in 
planning  her  teaching  program. 


7.  Be  alert  to  opportunities  of 
more  functional  teaching. 

8.  Recognize  that  growth  or  pro- 
gress is  as  essential  as  meeting 
a  prescribed  standard  of  attain- 
ment. 

9.  Respect  the  efforts  and  abilities 
of  each  child. 

10.  Employ  visual  processes   in  her 
teachings  as  is  at  her  command. 

The  Well  trained  teacher  will  know: 

1.  The  abilities  of  her  class  and 
will  adjust  her  program  ac- 
cordingly. 

2.  How  to  simplify  her  teaching  of 
handwriting  to  give  her  class  a 
foundation   in   letter  structure. 

3.  How  much  emphasis  to  place  on 
the  factors  of  position  and 
movement. 


The  same  opportunities  exist  in 
handwriting  as  elsewhere  to  en- 
courage the  cultivation  of  fine 
attitudes  and  development  of  suit- 
able traits  of  habits  and  good 
character. 


4.  That  taking  specimens  of  the 
child's  handwriting  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  as  well  as  the 
middle  and  the  end  will  furnish 
a  drive  for  further  practice. 

5.  That  enlisting  the  aid  of  the 
child  when  analyzing  his  writing 
will  further  his  interest. 

6.  How  to  develop  a  series  of  prac- 
tice lessons  based  on  an  activity, 
or  a  center  of  interest. 

7.  The  steps  involved  in  planning 
a  well-balanced  lesson. 

8.  The  points  for  emphasis  when 
presenting   each  letter. 

9.  The  special  factor  to  emphasize 
for  each  direct  unit — as,  letters, 
combinations,  words,  sentences, 
paragraphs. 

10.  That  employing  visual  processes 
in  her  teaching  will  set  the 
mental  picture  in  the  mind  of 
the  child  as  he  sets  out  to  direct 
his  own  practice. 

11.  That  frequent  comparisons  with 
former  attempts  will  acquaint 
the  child  with  his  steps  of  pro- 
gress. 

12.  That  much  joy  and  satisfaction 
is  derived  by  both  teacher  and 
child  when  progress  is  seen 
through  their  cooperative  efforts. 


Motivation  and  Variation 

If  handwriting  is  to  function  as  a 
communicating  skill  for  social  living 
it  must  be  presented  in  a  variety  of 
settings  and  through  various  ways  of 
presentation. 

With  the  emphasis  that  is  being 
placed  on  the  teaching  of  Social 
Science  at  the  present  time,  the 
teacher  will  need  guidance  in  or- 
ganizing her  material  into  drill  units 
for  handwriting  practice. 

The  same  basic  principles  which 
characterize  a  Social  Studies  pro- 
gram are  essential  to  the  effective 
operation  of  a  handwriting  program. 
These  principles  can  be  applied  in 
the  choice  of  centers  of  interest,  the 
organization  of  this  subject  matter 
into  drill  units,  and  the  development 
of  methods  of  presentation.  Only  by 
close  observation  of  such  guides  can 
the  teacher  give  vivid  meaning  to  her 
handwriting  instruction. 

The  art  of  motivation  has  changed 
its  cloak  in  recent  years.  Formerly, 
to  motivate  a  lesson,  the  teacher  of- 
times  resorted  to  artificial  incentives 
as  pins,  badges,  banners  or  prizes  of 
various  natures.  This  was  in  the  age 
of  formal  teaching.  Handwriting,  as 
was  then  taught,  had  to  be  spurred 
on  by  some  artificial  means  to  stimu- 
late interest.  Direct  drill  was  then 
given  on  some  exercise  devoid  of 
meaning  or  reason  which  necessitated 
this  additional  flavor  injected  into  the 
lesson. 

Newer  education  does  not  require 
such  means  of  stimulation.  It  is 
meaning  in  itself;  it  is  a  cooperative 
activity  involving  both  teacher  and 
child;  it  deals  with  direct  interests 
of  the  child;  it  gives  the  child  first 
position  in  prominence;  it  places  on 
him  the  responsibility  for  his  growth; 
it  calls  for  the  use  of  visual  devices 
which  train  the  eye  and  makes  for 
better  understanding. 

There  are  only  a  few  of  the  ear- 
marks of  newer  education.  To  list  a 
few  specific  ways  or  means  by  which 
the  teaching  of  handwriting  can  be 
made  interesting  and  meaningful  we 
would  include: 

1.  An  enthusiastic  teacher. 

2.  Discussion    on    the    many    needs 
for  writing. 

3.  The    different    styles    of   writing 
used. 
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4.  The  origin  of  writing  traced 
back  to  the  Cave  Man. 

5.  Using  meaningful  subject  mat- 
ter. 

6.  Assigning  children  tasks  in  con- 
nection with  the  directing  of  the 
lesson. 

7.  Making  frequent  comparisons 
with  former  specimens. 

8.  Engaging  in  a  group  activity  to 
rate  specimens. 

9.  Giving  special  assignments  to 
those  who  show  marked  pro- 
gress. 

10.  Placing  a  premium  on  good 
blackboard  writing. 

11.  Keeping  a  Progress  Book. 

12.  Letting  pupils  demonstrate  for 
other  children. 

13.  Exhibiting  results  in  attractive 
ways. 

14.  Giving  frequent  tests  on  letter 
structure. 

The   Value    of    Repetitive    Practice 

A  question  of  concern  for  the 
teacher  of  today  is  —  "How  much 
emphasis  to  place  on  drill." 

To  develop  skill  in  any  performance 
requires  many  over  and  over  at- 
tempts. Repetitive  attempts  in  ac- 
quiring skill  in  handwriting  may  be 
entirely  wasteful  in  time,  in  material 
and  in  energy  unless  they  are  coupled 
with  three  important  factors. 

First,  the  child  must  be  conscious 
of  his  weaknesses.  He  must  know 
how  near  or  how  far  he  is  from  the 
required  standard  for  his  grade  or 
the  style  of  writing  he  wishes  to 
imitate.  Having  this  knowledge  and 
directing  his  practice  in  this  channel, 
he  can  eliminate  many  of  his  weak- 
nesses with  direct  practice. 

Second,  he  must  have  the  right 
attitude  toward  practice.  The  lesson 
must  be  so  motivated  as  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  performance  and 
create  in  the  child  a  desire  to  im- 
prove. This  is  where  the  teacher 
plays  a  constructive  part  in  the 
pattern  of  learning. 

The  third  factor  to  consider  is  the 
type  of  subject  matter  the  child  will 
use  for  practice  purposes.  It  is  a 
well  recognized  fact  that  the  child 
will  have  greater  interest  in  writing 
if  he  has  a  need  for  what  he  is  to 
write.  The  result  of  his  practice  will 
be  constructive  in  nature  and  growth 
will  be  clearly  evidenced. 

At  all  times  there  should  be  a  just 
balance  between  meaning  and  prac- 
tice   If  one  is  played  up  to  the  ex- 


pense of  the  other,  the  interest  of 
the  child  is  likely  to  deaden  and 
results  will  not  be  so  effective. 

When  practice  is  correlated  with 
meaningful  subject  matter  as  in  the 
Language  Arts  Program,  there  is  a 
close  union  of  these  two  types  of 
instruction  which  results  in  a  further 
incentive  to  continue  practice  and 
reach  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency. 

The  main  purpose  in  teaching 
handwriting  is  to  produce  a  habit 
which  will  terminate  in  an  effective 
means  of  expression  of  thought. 
Therefore,  if  constructive  practice  is 
coupled  with  the  desire  to  do  as  well 
as  the  desire  to  eliminate  errors  and 
based  on  meaningful  subject  matter, 
there  can  be  no  criticism  of  the 
methods  employed  by  the  teacher  and 
the  results  secured  will  compensate 
for  both  time   and   effort   expended. 


What  business  man  would  con- 
sider an  application  for  a  position 
written  in  scrawly,  hardly  intel- 
ligible  handwriting  ? 


"No  method  has  ever  been  found 
of  attaining  skill  without  practice 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a 
method  will  ever  be  found." 

A    Dictionary    Activity    Promotes 
Interest 

The  teaching  of  handwriting  is 
confined  to  the  mastery  of  52  letters 
— 26  each  of  capital  and  small  letters. 
The  point  of  difficulty  is  not  always 
in  the  letter  itself  but  in  the  con- 
necting stroke  joining  another  letter. 

We  realize  certain  letters  are  used 
more  frequently  than  others.  An 
interesting  dictionary  study  made 
recently  in  the  sixth  grades  revealed 
some  surprising  facts  which  should 
influence  a  teacher's  procedures  as 
she  plans  her  introductory  program 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Do  you  know  which  letter  occupies 
the  greatest  number  of  pages  in  the 
dictionary  and  naturally  has  the 
greatest  number  of  words  beginning 
with  the  letter?  The  letter  s  stands 
first  with  103  pages.  (The  mechani- 
cal make-up  of  the  book  may  vary 
this  count.)  The  letter  c  follows 
second  with  82  pages;  b  with  67;  p 
with  58;  m — 47;  t — 46;  a,  d  and  r 
have  each  41  pages. 


Which  of  the  two  letters — k  and  q 
(5)  might  have  the  more  words?, 
y  and  z?  (2);  n  and  a  (17);  f  and  i 
(32). 

Children  enjoy  this  type  of  re- 
search as  it  increases  their  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  dictionary  and 
familiarizes  them  with  the  position 
of  the  letters  in  the  book.  It  also 
proves  that  the  most  used  letters 
should  receive  the  most  emphasis 
near  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Vocabulary  Training 

The  handwriting  program  for  the 
child  of  his  times  should  include 
emphasis  on  vocabulary  training. 

More  training  is  given  each  year 
on  vocabulary  building.  At  present  a 
new  dictionary  is  available  dealing 
with  word  and  phrase  vocabulary 
used  in  general  subjects.  Our  State 
Department  of  Handwriting  contri- 
butes toward  the  handwriting  section 
of  this  book.  We  feel  pleased  that 
we  are  a  little  ahead  of  the  publica- 
tion since  we  have  emphasized  this 
phase  of  learning  for  the  past  several 
years. 

Provide  opportunities  for  child 
expression  with  consideration  to  the 
proper  writing  vocabulary.  Many 
children  cannot  discuss  their  writing 
problems  due  to  lack  of  knowledge 
of  correct  terms  to  use.  The  teacher 
should  plan  to  include  a  few  such 
terms  in  each  spelling  lesson  during 
the  early  weeks  of  school.  The  fol- 
lowing words  are  suggested:  motion, 
rhythm,  speed,  freedom,  direct,  size, 
slant,  indirect,  spacing,  single,  com- 
pact, color,  touch,  arch,  retrace, 
angle,  exercise.  If  the  child  has  the 
ability  to  use  these  words  in  sen- 
tences, he  then  has  an  understanding 
of  the  most  familiar  terms  in  daily 
use. 

New   Instruction  Materials 

Throughout  each  grade  we  see  new 
materials  and  new  patterns  of  imple- 
ments for  the  child.  In  the  first  two 
grades  especially  we  are  seeing  new 
modern  desks  and  chairs,  a  new  type 
of  floor  mats,  colorful  books  of  all 
kinds. 

The  ball  point  pen  has  recently 
found  a  place  in  the  classroom  as 
well  as  in  the  heart  of  the  child.  It 
has  both  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. It  is  good  "when  it  works" 
but  most  disturbing  when  it  fails  to 
function.  Visual  devices  of  many 
kinds  are  enriching  the  field  of  learn- 
ing   in    every    area.     In    this    age    of 
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time-saving  and  labor-saving  devices, 
who  can  predict  the  future  in  edu- 
cation. If  we  can  now  send  an  air- 
ship across  the  seas  unmanned,  per- 
haps in  future  years  the  teacher  can 
do  all  her  teaching  by  radar  and  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  calmly 
directing  the  child's  activities  from 
her  office  where  she  can  rest  comfort- 
ably and  grow  old  sweetly  and  grace- 
fully. 

The  Manuscript  Program 

A  discussion  on  Handwriting  is  not 
complete  without  briefly  mentioning 
the  manuscript  program. 

The  use  of  manuscript  writing  in 
the  first  and  second  grades  is  not  an 
entirely  new  innovation.  It  does, 
however,  possess  the  ear  marks  of 
the  more  recent  trends  as  a  means 
of  written  expression  on  the  primary 
level.  Its  use  continues  to  be  on  the 
increase  according  to  recent  surveys. 
It  has  proved  a  simple  style  to  teach 
as  compared  with  the  cursive  forms 
and  serves  the  need  well  on  this  level 
for  written  expression.  Its  real 
virtue,  however,  is  in  the  fact  that 
it  hastens  reading  ability.  Just  to 
what  extent,  I  hesitate  to  make  a 
statement.  We  need  more  scientific 
data  on  this  point.  We  all  know  we 
still  have  many  poor  readers  in  the 
primary  grades. 

The  question  which  arises  general- 
ly is  "When  to  make  the  transition 
and  how  to  make  it."  There  is  a 
tendency  which  is  a  trait  of  human 
nature,  of  course,  for  the  teacher  in 
second  grade  to  delay  making  it  at 
all  but,  leaving  it  for  the  succeeding 
teacher.  The  transfer  naturally  cuts 
into  a  smoothly  working  program 
and  disrupts  the  procedure  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Generally,  the 
transition  is  made  sometime  from 
January  to  March  when  the  teacher 
thinks  the  class  has  reached  its  peak 
in  production.  There  is  a  constant 
drive  ahead  toward  which  the  class 
is  striving,  namely  to  begin  the 
grownup  style  of  writing  as  is  taught 
in  the  third  grade.  It  is  the  en- 
thusiasm that  the  child  shows  for  it 
that  helps  spur  the  teacher  on  to 
make  the  transition. 

Recognition    Program    Prefaces 
Execution  of  Cursive  Forms 

Before  any  attempt  is  made  in 
executing  the  cursive  forms,  the  child 
should  be  able  to  recognize  the  forms 
as  well  as  short  words  and  also  have 
the  ability  to  read  short  sentences. 
This  hastens  his  progress  when  actual 


practice  begins.  Every  teacher  has 
her  pet  devices  for  carrying  out  a 
recognition  program.  Most  teachers 
set  the  cursive  forms  on  the  board  in 
groups  according  to  their  points  of 
difficulty,  the  simplest  being  presented 
first,   as : 

Letters:     a  o  i   t  o  d  p 
h  g  1  m  n  e  y 
v  u  s  r  w  x 
b  k  f  q  z  j 

Words:     can,  see,  and,  the,  pet,  to, 
are,  is,  dog,  we. 

Sentences:     I  have  a  pet.    He  is  a 
dog. 

The  teacher  at  this  point  begins  to 
write  notices  on  the  board  in  simple 
language  for  the  child  to  work  out 
independently.  All  these  preliminary 
drills  lead  up  to  his  beginning  actual 
practice   on   cursive  writing. 


A  person  who  enters  the  business 
world  unable  to  write  legibly  and 
rapidly,  is  needlessly  handicapped. 


The   Situation   in  Grade   Three 

The  Language  Arts  program,  as  it 
operates  in  this  grade,  provides  for  a 
considerable  amount  of  written  work. 
Since  the  children  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  transition  process,  it  is  wise 
to  continue  using  print  for  indepen- 
dent writing  until  they  are  over  the 
hurdle  with  cursive  forms.  All  formal 
drill  is  given  in  cursive  writing  and 
by  the  fourth  month  of  school,  the 
class  is  generally  able  to  write  spell- 
ing independently  and  can  carry  on 
a  simple  Language  program.  These 
early  months  prove  trying  days  for 
the  teacher  and  require  both  patience 
and  perseverance  until  a  foundation 
for  cursive  forms  is  established.  The 
question  of  how  to  mark  the  Report 
Card  for  writing  comes  up  frequently. 
Shall  it  be  marked  for  manuscript  or 
cursive  and  what  significant  points 
enter  in  the  judging  of  the  mark? 
Since  most  ratings  on  the  newer  re- 
port cards  are  shown  in  letters  as 
U,  S,  E,  the  sane  way  to  judge  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  or  the 
first  semester,  is  to  judge  effort.  If 
the  print  writing  has  been  satis- 
factory they  are  no  doubt  making  a 
diligent  effort  to  acquire  the  cursive 
style  and  should  be  given  an  S.  If 
the   print   has   been   poorly   done   and 


by  a  slow  moving  child,  he  is  perhaps 
showing  no  interest  nor  effort  in  the 
cursive  writing  and  merits  a  U.  The 
opposite  end  of  the  class  —  the  ex- 
ceptional child  may  have  made  the 
transition  quickly,  perhaps  by  reason 
of  special  native  ability,  and  can 
produce  an  exceptional  piece  of  work 
which  will  merit  an  E.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  exception  as  the  majority 
of  ratings  will  fall  into  the  Satis- 
factory group. 

When  to  introduce  ink  is  another 
current  question  which  arises.  The 
newer  trend  is  not  to  begin  it  at  all 
in  the  third  grade.  The  child  of  this 
grade  has  a  full  schedule  if  he 
masters  the  new  letter  forms  and 
can  use  cursive  writing  independently 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  This  does  not 
include  all  the  capital  letter  forms 
but  only  the  ones  most  frequently 
needed  asOACTUMHDGI 
and  S.  The  capitals  which  appear  in 
the  child's  name  may  have  to  be 
given  special  individual   drill. 

Position  and  Movement 

The  question  of  Position  and  Move- 
ment is  much  debated  at  this  present 
time.  Time  does  not  permit  the  usual 
emphasis  on  position  and  movement 
in  the  child's  program  of  today  as 
was  given  when  cursive  writing  was 
begun  in  first  grade  and  continued 
thru  the  eighth.  Taking  two  years 
out  of  his  training  period  for  manu- 
script, where  no  movement  is  re- 
quired, and  good  posture  is  at  a 
minimum  due  to  movable  furniture, 
there  are  only  four  years  left  for 
training  in  most  systems  as  their 
present  policy  is  to  discontinue 
training  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year. 

Very  little  emphasis  is  placed  on 
movement  in  the  third  year  as  the 
transition  there  is  a  year's  task  if 
well  organized.  This  leaves  three 
years  in  which  to  develop  a  reason- 
able amount  of  movement  and  mainly 
in  the  development  of  capital  letters. 
With  a  situation  such  as  this,  it  is 
imperative  to  streamline  the  whole 
teaching  program,  simplifying  pro- 
cedures wherever  possible  and  train- 
ing the  child  in  the  mechanics  of 
writing  so  that  he  will  be  equipped 
to  direct  his  own  practice. 

Renewed    Emphasis    is    on    Responsi- 
bility   and    Self    Direction    with    the 
Program    of   Today 

In    any    field    of    learning    we    find 
children    of    elementary    school    age 
(Continued   on   Page   19) 
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HANDWRITING 


By    MABEL    ANDERSON 


SOLDIER     LETTERS 


The  boys  in  Miss  Jones'  third  grade  class  were  playing  soldier  at  recess.  When  class  resumed  Miss  Jones  re- 
ferred to  the  P,  B,  and  R  group  as  straight  back  letters.  It  was  only  natural  for  Johnnie  to  refer  to  them  as 
soldiers. 

Samuel  compared  the  backs  to  those  of  soldiers  marching  in  line.  Everyone  upright  and  in  step.  No  curved 
backs  or  out  of  step   slanting  backs. 

Inspection   called   for   drawing   lines   down   the   back   to  see  that  all  were  lined  up. 

Since  the  boys  must  toe  the  mark  William  suggested  that  the  toes  and  heels  must  all  rest  on  the  baseline.  An 
inspection  of  the  baseline  was  made.  The  letters  not  resting  on  the  line  were  marked.  A  count  was  made  of  the 
number  off  the  line.  This  number  was  written  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Soon  all  were  doing  a  very  nice  job  of  lining 
up  the  backs  and  of  toeing  the  baseline. 
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When  Miss  Jones  asked  the  class  to  list  some  reserve  letters  with  straight  backs  and  which  must  rest  on  the 
baseline,    the   following   letters   were    mentioned: 

D,   H,   K,   M,   N,   W 

How  many  letters  can  you  name  which  have  straight  backs?    The  reserve  letters  were  held  over  until  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  get  intensive  drill  and  training. 
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In  practicing  special  attention  is  given  to  the  downstrokes. 
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GREETING   CARDS 
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We    have    received    many    fine    Greeting    Cards    Involving    very    fine    models    in   engrossing    that 
wish  to  pass  some  of  this  work  on   to  our  readers  as  it   is  worthy  of   studying  and  imitating. 


The   above  painting  was  made   by  J.   BRADFORD   HAGUE,   of   601   W.    115th   St.,   New   York, 
New    York,    J.    V.    Haring    Engrossing    Studio,    who    has    developed    into    a   very    fine    artist. 


Study   the   charming   lettering    which    is   pleasingly    individual 


SPECIMENS   RECEIVED 

Every  mail  brings  specimens  of 
business  writing,  ornamental  pen- 
manship, name  cards,  beautifully 
addressed  envelopes,  lettering,  en- 
grossing, drawings,  etc.  Fine  work 
has  been  received  from  the  following: 

Rosario   Babin 

254  Pleasant  Street 
Berlin,  New  Hampshire 

V.  E.   Sarff 

Whittier,   California 

J.  Bradford  Hague 

601  West  115th  Street 
New  York  25,  New  York 

R.  E.  Guth 

Room  2300 
165  Broadway 

New    York,   New  York 

Gaston  A.  Mouton 

1209  Tenth  Street 
Orange,  Texas 

Irvin  O.  Rlegel 

R.  D.  No.  2 

Bernville,   Pennsylvania 

John  J.  Lynch 

4327  N.  Ridgeway  Ave. 
Chicago,   Illinois 

H.  M.   Sherman 

Fresno  State  College 
Fresno,   California 

J.  Arthur  Chapdelaine 

1708  Pine  Avenue 
Long  Beach  13,  Calif. 

B.  S.  Cross 

Great  Cacapon,  W.  Va. 

Sylvester  Maleski 
108  Pius  Street 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

James  H.  Webb 

2529  -  28th  Avenue 

Meridian,  Mississippi 
P.  H.   O'Hara 

Maury  High  School 

Norfolk  7,  Virginia 
Paul  Whiteleather 

Carrollton,  Ohio 
L.  E.  McDonough 

Route  No.  1,  Clyde,  Kansas 
Horton  Collins 

Oakley,  Idaho 
A.  W.   Cooper 

R.   D.   No.   1 

Ringoes,  New  Jersey 
F.  W.  Kuhl 

Wilmington,   North  Carolina 
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Roundhand  or  Engrossers  Script 


By    the    Educator    Staff 


Most  forms  of  writing  have  been 
constructed  from  the  oval  and 
straight  line.  Thus  we  have  in 
Roundhand  groups  of  letters  which 
may  he  classified  according  to  their 
form. 

1.  The  capital  stem  group  is  a 
compound  curve  which  include  such 
letters  as  I,  J,  F,  T,  L,  S,  etc.  This 
group  we  studied  last  month. 

2.  There  is  the  direct  oval  group, 
going  counter  clock-wise,  made  at 
least  in  part  by  employing  the  direct 
oval.  This  group  includes  O,  C,  E, 
D,  G,  and  H. 


A  completed  oval  would  be  recog- 
nized as  the  letter  O.  Usually,  how- 
ever, it  has  a  finishing  stroke  added 
to  the  oval.  The  oval  is  %  as  wide 
as  long,  and  should  slope  forward  at 
the  slant  you  desire  your  writing. 
This  is  almost  45  degrees  in  most 
good   script. 

The  letter  E  has  two  sections 
formed  from  the  direct  oval. 

3.  The  indirect  oval  group,  going 
clockwise,  includes  Q,  X,  Z,  P,  B,  R, 

and  parts  of  other  letters. 


4.  The  compound  curve  group 
includes  K,  R,  U,  and  Y.  This  com- 
pound curve  is  the  same  as  found  in 
many  of  the  small  letters.  It  is  more 
uniform  in  thickness  than  the  other 
strokes,  as  the  shade  is  carried  well 
into  the  turns. 

5.  A  straight  line  represents 
strength  rather  than  beauty.  It  is 
used  to  a  larger  extent  in  Roman 
letters.  The  circle  is  mixed  in  with 
it  for  legibility.  In  most  script 
writing  we  have  very  few  straight 
lines.     It    is    difficult    to    find    many 


straight  lines  in  letters.  Perhaps  the 
crossing  of  the  small  t  and  the  main 
stroke  of  the  small  p  are  the  only 
real  straight  lines,  however,  in  the 
straight  line  group  we  might  include 
A,  M,  U,  and  some  of  the  small 
letters. 

Study  the  copies  carefully  and 
from  them  you  can  make  your  own 
or  additional  examples  of  the  use  of 
the  oval.    Practice  each  letter  alone, 


working  for  uniformity.  There  are 
many  parts  of  the  letters  which 
should  be  the  same  or  very  similar. 
For  instance,  notice  how  the  bottoms 
of  O,  C,  and  E  are  the  same  width, 
only  the  O  finishes  differently  from 
the  C  and  E. 

It  is  usually  advisable  to  raise  the 
pen  at  the  bottom  of  O,  C,  and  E, 
but   not   necessary. 

As  you  make  the  top  oval  of  D  go 
very  slowly  and  carefully.    That  is  a 


real  test  of  your  skill.  Some  fine 
writers  have  been  known  to  hold 
their  breath  as  they  rounded  the  top 
of  D.  It  is  one  stroke  you  can't  make 
well  when  chewing  gum  or  talking. 

Study  the  location  of  the  shade  on 
the  ovals.  See  if  the  fullest  part 
comes  at  the  same  height  on  both 
direct  and  indirect  ovals.  Be  careful 
now,  look  at  some  good  copies  before 
you  decide. 
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Test  your  letters  by  making  com- 
plete ovals  over  the  letters  or  parts 
of  them.  Keep  most  of  your  ovals 
in  this  lesson  on  the  same  slant  as 
your  writing. 

Our  aim  is  to  arouse  your  interest 
and  to  get  you  to  dip  deeper  into 
letter  making  and  thus  produce 
more  accurate  letter  forms.  Some  of 
our  illustrations  may  be  poorly  or 
hastily  made  but  if  they  help  you  we 
will  consider  that  we  have  done  our 
daily  good  deed.  Undoubtedly  all 
penmen  could  to  advantage  do  more 
studying  and  analyzing  of  letters  and 
pen  work. 

Establish  a  systematic  way  of 
making  letters.  For  instance,  make 
the  beginning  loops  of  Q,  X,  Z,  P,  B. 
R,  similar  in  size  and  shape.  Many 
other  parts  of  letters  should  be 
similar. 

A  specimen  of  roundhand  script 
received  from  a  student  shows  a 
rough  edge,  indicating  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  position  of 
the  pen.  How  is  your  line?  If  it  is 
not  smooth  you  are  perhaps  not 
holding  the  pen  so  that  it  lines  up 
with  the  shaded  strokes.  It  could  be 
the  way  you  hold  your  hand  and 
paper  or  it  could  be  that  your  holder 
is  adjusted  so  that  the  pen  does  not 
line  up  correctly.  The  Editor  is 
always  willing  to  help  you  with  any 
of  your  problems.  Feel  free  to  write 
at  any  time. 


QjbscribesL  ^ 

<S/THE  EDUCATOR^gWP- 

MR.  ARNOLD  VAIL,  3910  Simpson  St.,  Dallas,  Texas,  one  of  our  subscribers.  Is  a  cartoonist. 
We  recently  received  six  prints  of  his  cartoons  entitled  "The  Jedge  Sez"  which  appear  in  a 
copyrighted    series. 


This  alphabet  was  received  from  EDWARD  A.  MAACK,  Wanatah,  Indiana.  Mr.  Maack  has  been  following  the 
work  in  The  Educator  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  Recently  he  enrolled  in  a  correspondence  course  in  Engrossers  Script 
and    the    above    is    the    result.     We    congratulate    him    on    his    fine   work. 


When  sending  his  specimen  Mr.   Maack  enclosed  a  specimen  of  five 
which    is    on    a   par   with    work    done    by    students    of    a   much    older    group. 


old  Carol   Linn   Maack's   manuscript    writing, 
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Ornamental  Penmanship 


By    J.    E.    LESTER,    R.    3,    Vandalia,    Illii 


Lesson  No.  4.  Ex.  1.  Always  study  the  initial  letter.  How  are  your  ovals  ?  Get  them  better  than  the  copy. 
What  gives  the  R  its  beauty?  Of  course  the  shade  is  one  thing,  but  there  are  three  ovals  in  it  which  play  an 
important  part.    See  what  you  can  do  with  it. 


^^j^^^^^^^^^^^^/  ,^*-z>eH!-z^/ >^£*S-*t/ 


Ex.  2.     The  P  is  much  like  the  R.    It  is  a  beauty,   too.    Keep  the  ovals  on  the  same  slant  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines. 
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Ex.  3.  The  second  stroke  of  the  K  is  a  compound  curve.  It  isn't  necessary  to  shade  it.  Perhaps  most  penmen 
do.  Watch  the  eye  loop  as  you  descend  for  the  oval.  Keep  the  space  formed  triangular.  Many  get  a  "hump"  making 
the  space  rectangular  instead. 

Ex.    4.     Try    to    get   all    loops   uniform    in    thickness   and  height. 


THE    HANDWRITING    PROGRAM 

(Cont'd,  from  Page  13  ) 
more  capable  of  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  their  growth — handwriting 
is  no  exception.  Children  on  the  upper 
level  especially,  enjoy  assuming  re- 
sponsibility. To  assign  a  task  that 
carries  with  it  both  dignity  and  re- 
sponsibility calls  forth  the  best  that 
is  in  them.  It  strengthens  their 
initiative;  it  tests  their  ability  and 
it  instills  pride  in  their  own  efforts. 
Early  in  the  year  the  teacher  can, 
with  the  help  given  in  her  text,  plan 
a  complete  lesson  on  the  blackboard, 
showing  the  different  steps  involved, 
how  many  units  in  a  complete  lesson, 
and  what  exercises  are  suited  to  the 
development  of  a  certain  capital 
letter.  She  can  assign  a  page  in  the 
Compendium  for  them  to  develop. 
Those  who  show  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  plan  can  be  scheduled  to 
help  conduct  the  lesson.  Pupil  par- 
ticipation is  an  added  ear  mark  of 
good  teaching.   It  is  splendid  training 


for  the  child  of  the  Junior  High  level 
and  through  this  experience  they  will 
not  only  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher  more  fully,  but  will  develop 
such  traits  of  behavior  as  persever- 
ance, concentration,  industry,  cooper- 
ation and  reliability.  All  these  atti- 
tudes, if  administered  judiciously, 
tend  to  contribute  to  the  good  life  of 
every  child. 

The    Workshop    Atmosphere 
Permeates  the  Classroom 

Where  interest  and  enthusiasm  run 
the  highest  is  in  the  class  where 
groups  and  individuals  are  working 
on  specific  problems.  In  this  room 
we  may  see  one  group  drilling  on 
difficult  letter  forms  on  the  black- 
board, supervised  by  a  pupil  of  ability 
in  writing;  another  group  may  be 
practicing  their  signature  to  improve 
the  quality;  still  another  may  be 
testing  their  writing  for  one  of  the 
factors.  Each  child  has  his  individual 
problem  and  is  working  at  it  earnest- 


ly The  entire  room  takes  on  the 
workshop  atmosphere  and  interest 
and  enjoyment  radiates  throughout 
the  room. 

What  I  have  presented  and  pre- 
scribed here  is  only  a  brief  of  the 
handwriting  situation  in  this  atomic 
age.  This  is  the  times  of  the  child. 
Perhaps  with  these  suggestions  I 
have  presented,  together  with  the 
teacher's  creative  ideas,  we  may  be 
able  to  make  handwriting  a  com- 
municating skill  for  happy  social 
living.  This  is  the  ultimate  goal 
toward  which  every  earnest  teacher 
is  striving. 


The  McGhee  Studio 

Makers  and  designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

143  East  State  Street 

Estimates  furnished 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Criticism    Department 


frv>J3\5L). 


INCORRECT  POSITION  OF  PAPER 

This  child  holds  his  paper  vertical- 
ly. He  should  be  shown  the  proper 
way  to  held  the  paper  with  the  top 
slanting  to  the  left.  This  makes  the 
baselines  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  right  arm. 

For  a  left-hander  the  paper  should 
be  tipped  to  the  right,  making  the 
baselines  at  right  angles  to  the  left 
arm. 

Unless  the  position  is  corrected  the 
child  will  always  have  trouble  with 
slant. 


POOR    PEN    POINT 

While  this  writing  is  readable  it  is 
heavy  and  unsightly.  By  using  a 
better  pen  point  the  line  will  be  im- 
proved. Select  a  pen  which  produces 
a  smooth  attractive  line.  Writing 
should   be   neat   and   beautiful. 

Today  the  market  is  flooded  with 
fountain  pens  which  are  beautiful 
and  high  priced  but  are  a  hindrance 
to  good  handwriting.  In  examining 
thousands  of  specimens  each  day  for 
certificates,  etc.  we  find  many  speci- 
mens  which  we  must  reject  because 


of  the  poor  pens  used.  Many  of  the 
pupils  could  write  much  better  speci- 
mens were  it  not  for  the  poor  pens 
they  use.  The  lines  are  skippy,  heavy 
and  indefinite. 

Unfortunately  many  pens  have 
been  bought  because  of  their  looks  or 
high  pressure  advertising.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  deprive  a  pupil  the 
use  of  a  beautiful  pen  received  for 
Christmas  even  though  it  is  practi- 
cally worthless. 

Teachers  should  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  encourage  the  purchasing  of 
good,  honest  fountain  pens. 


By    E.    A.    MPFER 
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A  Series  of  Flourishes 

SNOW  BIRDS  No.  14 

By    F.    B.    COURTNEY,    12365    Cherrylawn    Avenue,    Detroit,    Michigan 


astonishing    penman    and    friend,    F.    B. 


Jj8f!& 

LEARN     TO     WRITE 

p^l 

YOUR   NAME.     Send   me 
your  name  with   a  dollar 

1  -  ft 

bill    and    receive    a    dozen 

or  more  surprises.    C.  O. 

ELLEFSON,  Handwriting 

W&Kff 

Expert  -  Duluth  Business 
University,    Duluth    2, 

\<  £*£->■  f 

Minn. 

ENGROSSER    WANTED 

We  are  in  need  of  an  engrosser. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Send  spec- 
imens and   application  to  the 

SCROLL    STUDIO 

53  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago   4,    Illinois 


abcdefqh  ijhlm  n 
opqrstuvwxyz. 


Taught    by    Correspondence 

PRIVATE       TUTORS 

10   South  La  Salle   Street 
Chicago,    Illinois,    U.S.A. 
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A  Lesson  in  Lettering  and  Flourishing 


By    M.    OTERO    COLMENERO 


abcdctg  hi)  hlmnop  qr5Xuvyvxy2 


practical.     Notice  the  regularity  of 


The    simplicity    of    the    lettering    commands    your   attention.     The   letter   forms  are   modern   and 
spacing,  uniform  proportion,  and  size.     Be  sure  to  rule  head  and  baselines. 

We  are   sure   that  Mr.    Colmenern   would   be   glad   to  see   some   of  your  practice  work  on  this  flourish  and  lettering.    Perhaps  you  may- 
be  surprised  by  receiving   a  flourish   or  signature   from   Mr.   Colmenero.     This   is   not   a   promise   from   him,   but   a  prediction  on  our  part. 


SPECIAL— 2  Desk  Bottles 
Meub's  Professional  Black  Ink 

Sent    Postpaid    $1.00 

The   ink    which    produces   rich    black    shades 

and    fine    hair-lines. 

ALBERT    P.    MEUB 
Expert    Penman 

1944   Loini   Vista   Street 

PASADENA    7,    CALIF. 

Also    can    supply    penmen    with 

Genuine   Gillott   Shading   Pens — 

The    original    No.    l's    and    No.    604,    E.F.'s 


EDWARD    C.    MILLS 

Script    Specialists    for    Engraving    Purposes 
P.    O.    Drawer   982  Rochester   3,    N.    Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms ;  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By    appointment    only. 


busTnes^ano    SOCIAL7   SUCCESS' 

Now  Good  Handwriting  is  Essen- 
tial   in   Business   and    Social   Life. 

So  easy  to  improve  your  handwriting  at 
home  quickly  with  my  new  instruction 
books  just  off  the  press.  Master  all  the 
secrets  of  better  penmanship.  Simple  and 
easy,  fully  illustrated,  highly  endorsed. 
BEGIN    TODAY. 

Write  for:  Q  Free  Book,  "How  to  Be- 
come a  Good  Penman" ,  or  check  books 
wanted.    $1.00   each.     □    Business   Writing, 

□  Artistic  Writing,  □  Card  Writing, 
Q  Engrossing  Alphabets,  Q  Bird  and  De- 
sign   Flourishing,     □     Complete    Set    $4.50. 

□  Enclose  10c  for  your  name  beautifully 
written  and  special  penpoint  for  shaded 
writing.      Satisfaction    or    Money    Back. 

S.    A.    /Illllt,    President,    TAMBLYN 

SCHOOL    OF    PENMANSHIP 

438    Ridge    Bldg.  Kansas    City,    Mo. 

In    Business    Over    52    Years 


GOOD  PENMAN- 
SHIP makes  fa- 
vorable impressions  and  helps  you  win 
success.  Poor  penmanship  contributes  to 
failure.  It  makes  no  difference  how  poor 
you  now  write,  you  can  quickly  and  easily 
learn  Business  Writing,  and  you  can  learn 
Shaded  Writing  also  right  in  your  own 
home  during  spare  time  by  my  Simplified 
Method,  without  cost  of  going  away  to 
school.     Easy    Lessons.     Diploma. 


come  an  Expert  Penman,"  which  contains 
valuable  information  and  many  specimens 
of  penmanship  that  show  what  others  have 
learned  by  taking  my  Courses.  If  you 
enclose  10c.  I  will  send  you  one  of  my 
Favorite  Penpoints  suitable  for  plain  or 
shaded  Writing,  and  your  name  with  a 
beautiful  flourished  bird  written  on  a  card. 
WRITE    TODAY. 


The  Educator 
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From  Our  Daily  Mail 


The  t<ip  signatures  are  by  T.  M.  BRIDGES,  Healtls  College,  San  Francisco,  California,  The 
envelope  by  MAJOR  F.  O.  ANDERSON,  216  Marquette  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  the 
cards    by   .1.    J.    LYNCH,    4327    N.    Ridgeway    Ave..    Chicago,    Illinois. 


ENVELOPES 

The  first  of  a  series  of  addressed 
envelopes  in  lettering  by  C.  J.  Cos- 
taras,  a  former  G.  I.  Student  of  The 
Zanerian.  These  envelopes  were  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Costaras  on  Christ- 
mas Greetings,  and  were  not  sent  for 
reproduction. 

Mr.  Costaras  is  one  of  our  skillful 
young  engrossers  and  one  of  the 
latest  to  be  trained  or  developed. 
Mr.  Costaras  is  to  be  complimented 
on  his  accurate  knowledge  of  styles, 
and  his  ability  to  reproduce  them. 
He  is  original  and  very  particular  in 
the  choice  of  style. 


(louuiiDiis'  S,  (y/iio. 
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.Specimens    from    H.    H.    SMITH,    Pelrce   School.    Philadelphia.    Pa.,    MAIOR    F.    (>.     ANDERSON,     M.    OTERO    C  OI.MENERO,     790    Riverside 
Dr.,    Apt.    10-L,    New    York    City,    R.    A.    MALDONADO,    P.    O.    Box    5053,    Puerta    de    Tierra,    P.    R.,    J.    M.    KIDD,    Newark,    Ohio. 


HUFF 


TEACHERS        AGENCY 
MISSOULA,    MONTANA 

Member  N.   A.   T.   A. 


superior    placement 


ALASKA,    HAWAII    AND    THE    WEST 

Extreme  teacher  shortage  continues  in 
all  departments.  Enroll  now  for  mid- 
year and  1948  vacancies.  Unlimited 
opportunities  throughout  the  West. 
FREE     LIFE     MEMBERSHIP. 


E 


NGROSSER     WANTED 

Excellent   opportunity   for 
advancement  for  young  man 
with  some  experience. 
Write  to  Box  654,  c/o  The 
Educator,    Columbus,    Ohio. 


The  Educator 
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For    many    years    Mr.    Guillard    has    eii joyed 


ANALYZE    HANDWRITING 

You  may  be  from  Missouri.  You  may 
believe  that  grapho  analysis  is  not  work- 
able, but  such  commercial  educators  as 
George  Meadows,  A.  P.  Meub  and  J.  I. 
Kinman  would  not  say  *'OK"  if  it  was  not 
a  time  saver,  accurate,  of  real  use  In 
business  and  in  the  school  room.  We  in- 
vite you  to  send  for  the  GRAPHO 
ANALYST,  test  lesson,  and  FREE  exami- 
nation form.  American  Institute  of  Grapho 
Analysis,  Inc.  Sec.  4,  Springfield,  Missouri. 


HIGH  GRADE 


DIPLOMAS*^ 
CERTIFICATES. 


U 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs — 
Attractive  Covers— Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for 
Samples    and    Quotations. 

Best    Quality    —    Lowest   Cost 

HOWARD    &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 


OBLIQUE  PENHOLDERS 

The  opportunity  is  offered  all  who  wish  to 
acquire  MASTERY  OF  CONTROL  in  hand- 
writing with  the  least  effort  and  little 
expense.      The    finest    qualities    are: 

1.  "STRAHM    'SPECIAL'  "    Compound, 
Models 

2.  ••STRAHM"    Compound,    Standard 
Models 

3.  "STRAHM"    Compound,    Crow    Quill 
Models 

4.  "STRAHM"    Compound,    Long    Round 
Models 

All    handmade    designed    for    beginners    of 
handwriting     and     professional     penmen. 
Prices    right.        Send    for    FREE    circulars. 

Address : 

F.    L.    TOWER,    601    W.    Pleasant   St., 
Hammonton,    New   Jersey 


&f«AyyJf«A^ 


Freehand    roundhand    by    W.    LEROY    NEWARK    of    the    Zaner-Bloser    Engrossing    Studio. 
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Qucsxion 


~fiiescz^cCcrL/ 


DepflKimeni 
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QUESTION:  Why  should  large 
writing  be  taught  to  beginners? 

ANSWER:  In  teaching  handwrit- 
ing in  the  public  schools  some  years 
ago  not  much  attention  was  given  to 
the  size.  The  results  were  unsatis- 
factory. Children  developed  cramped, 
labored  writing  because  it  was  done 
in  a  cramped  manner.  This  was 
especially  true  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  same  condition  existed  in 
much  of  first  and  second  grades 
work  in  other  subjects  demanding 
skill,   such  as  sewing. 

Educators  began  to  advocate 
larger  work  for  children  in  all  sub- 
jects. Type  in  their  texts  was  larger 
and  naturally  larger  copies  in  hand- 
writing were  found  easier  for  small 
children. 

C.  P.  Zaner  was  one  of  the  first 
to  bring  out  a  system  containing 
large  writing  for  beginners.  Much 
criticism  was  heard  but  the  theory 
proved  sound  until  today  large  writ- 
ing or  large  printing  for  beginners  is 


used  quite  generally  by  teachers  and 
educators. 

Large  writing  for  beginners  is 
much  easier  for  small  children. 

Large  writing  is  easier  on  the  eyes 
and  causes  less  strain  on  the  eyes. 
Generally  children  are  started  at  the 
blackboard  where  the  writing  is  very 
large  and  where  the  child  need  not 
be  concerned  with  minute  details. 
Using  large  arm  muscles  in  place  of 
smaller  muscles  makes  the  writing 
easier  and  less  tiring. 

Less  eye  strain  is  caused  because 
of  the  large  clear  forms.  Less  ner- 
vous strain  results  because  the  forms 
are  large  and  easy  to  make.  Large 
blackboard  writing  utilizes  large 
muscles  and  therefore  small  cramped 
movements  are  avoided. 

From  blackboard  writing  the  child 
is  transferred  to  desk  work  where  a 
primary  pencil  with  large  lead  is 
used.  Pencil  paper  ruled  the  long 
way  with  lines  about  one-half  inch 
apart  is  used.    The  small  letters  like 


a,  c,  etc.,  are  made  one-half  inch  tall 
and  loops  and  capitals  one  inch  tall 
are  used.  A  few  have  experimented 
with  much  larger  pencil  writing,  but 
one-half  inch  size  seems  to  best  fill 
the  needs  of  most  children. 

Large  writing  is  easier  seen,  easier 
written,  easier  to  teach,  and  causes 
less  nerve  and  eye  strain. 

It  enables  a  child  to  get  his  writ- 
ing so  that  he  can  use  it  in  written 
expression   sooner. 


"I  am  fascinated  by  the  beautiful 
handwriting  and  lettering  which 
appears  in  The  Educator.  It  is  a 
welcome  arrival  each  month."  J.  B. 
Linker,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
University  of  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Alfred  J.  Philip,  2  Park  Square, 
Boston  16,  Mass.,  is  sending  out  some 
very  effective  advertising  for  en- 
grossing in  the  form  of  a  combined 
calender  and  blotter.  The  lettering  is 
masterfully  done. 
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Lessons  in  Card  Carving 


The  accompanying  handcarved 
specimen  was  received  from  L.  E. 
Schmitt,  1540  McKean  Ave.,  Balti- 
more,  Md. 

It  is  an  excellent  copy  for  those 
who  have  been  following  Mr.  Carter's 
lessons. 

It  came  to  us  in  a  plastic  frame, 
6x8,  and  is  a  combination  of  pen 
and   knife   work.    The   wings   of   the 


bird  were  made  with  a  long  sweep- 
ing cut.  The  body  and  wings  were 
raised  and  cotton  stuffed  in  the  back. 
The  bird  is  of  a  golden  yellow,  per- 
haps a  Canary.  The  tail  was  made 
with  bronze  ink.  Any  ink  will  serve 
the  purpose.  Regular  ink  will  flow 
freer. 

The    flowers    were    in    pink.      The 
petals   were   cut    and    raised   with    a 


gouge.    The  centers  were  in  gold. 

The  greeting  was  also  in  gold 
lettering. 

Mr.  Schmitt  does  a  very  skillful 
job  of  cutting  and  protects  and 
beautifies  his  work  by  framing  it. 

Let  us  see  what  you  can  do  with 
a  jackknife.  Don't  be  just  a  whittler 
— be  a  card  carver. 
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2V  IbteF  ^t^tory  of 

^lphaPhtOmtig&  | 

IjPltCl  ^3nt(l^ntCt^tT,  national  service  fraternity,  was  founded  tlecember  16.  I9u, 
at  Cafayette  College.  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  Those  who  assisted  In  the  founding  ircre 
Tranfe  R.  Horion.  Tverett  W.  Probst.  Thane  5.  Coolcy.  William  T.  Wood,  'Ellsworth  Dot- 
son,  and  Gordon  Cooney.  all  then  students  at  the  college.   The  small  group  had  it's  first  meeting 
!  on  the  Cafayette  campus  to  consider  the  formation  ofa  fraternityofScout 


'"    inary  ivorh  had  heen  done  and  the  support  of  several  interested  persons  had 
_^been  secured.  J*T  petition  for  recognition  u>as  sent  to  the  student  council  and  to  the 
intcrfratcrnity  council  of  the  college.    The  organisation  was  approved  by  these  bodies 
""■-l  subsequently  was  recognised  by  the  ctdministration. 

"he  firsr  officictl  meet i net  of  Mlpha  Phi  Omega  mas  held  in  Brainerd  Hall  on  the  £d- 
-v^taycttc  College  campus.    Preliminary  meetings  were  held  in  the  Sigma  otlp ha  Tp>- 
stJon  house,  the  Krescents  house,  and  in  individuals'  rooms.  On  2Uay  20.  i<ue>,  a  recogni- 
tion banquet  was  held  at  th.e  Karldon  Hotcl.'Easton.  Pennsylvania.  There  u>erc  eighteen 
charter  members  ofjAlpha  Phi  Omega  in  attendance,  the  guests  at  the  banquet  being 
'Dr.  John  H.  UlcCrachen.  then  president  of  Cafauette  College,  TV. 'Donald  13.  Prentice,  then 
dean;  TV.  R.OAVyland,  director  ofrelationships.  U.S.  of«?L;  and  Prof  60.51. Hatch  represent- 
ative of  the  'Easton  Council.  Trom  that  time  on,  the  fraternity  began  to  extend  itself. 
IphaPhi  Qmeaa  nom  hits  UO  chapters  cevcriiKj  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 
JL  n  the  early  years,  conventions  tuere  conducted  by  mail  to  decide  fraternity  matters. 
One  third  biennial  convention,  the  first  actual  assembly  of  delegates,  u'ashcldin  St.  Couis, 
ITlarch  land  2,  I9JI.  The  national  office  of  the  fraternity  u»as  established  in  Kansas  City  , 
Jltissouri.  and  has  since  remained  there. 

'Re  fourth  national  Convention  was  held  in  Chicago,  'December.  1932;  the  fifth  in  Kat 
■^^/City,  JUissourt, 'December,  I9».;  the  sixth  at^lkron.  Ohio.  September,  1936;  the  seventh 
at  St.  f-ouis, 'December,  19(38;  the  eiyth  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 'December,  1.94(7;  ant*  *•' 
ninth  at  Kansas  City,  Jllissouri,  ^December,  i"4c.  'Each  of  these  meeting*  '•>'■»«  <*»■ 
tnaly  important  in  progress  oE9Upha  Phi  Omega  and  has  been  highly  coustr. 
formulating  policies  of  administration  and  in  planning  •more  effective  means  Oi  uv».  ■y 
ing  on  a  real  program  ot  service  in  the  several  chapters. 

*TWTpha  Phi  Omega  has  grown  rapidly,  but  on  a  firm  foundation.  The  service  program  ct~ 
^Jlrhe  fraternity  lias  become  [mount  to  educators  and  Scout  leaders  throughout 'Amer- 
ica, andisnoui  officially  approved  by  the  national  Council,  *T?oy  Scouts  of  tXmerica. 
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An    alphabet    by    B.    S.    COLLINS. 
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H.  L.  Dyer  of  the  Philippine  Union 
College,  Manila,  P.  I.,  sent  us  some 
of  the  work  of  his  penmanship  stu- 
dents. The  specimens  show  very  ex- 
cellent quality  after  six  months  of 
work.  Classes  are  conducted  for  one- 
half  hour  periods,  four  times  a  week, 
and  students  are  required  to  do  some 
outside  work.  He  states  that  great 
interest  is  being  taken  in  the  pen- 
manship work  and  that  a  course  in 
penmanship  is  required  for  gradu- 
ation from  the  Senior  College.  He 
states  that  many  of  the  students 
have   a   real   interest   in   penmanship. 

Mr.  Dyer  thoroughly  enjoys  teach- 
ing penmanship  and  finds  it  especial- 
ly pleasant  when  so  many  of  his 
students  show  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. He  states  that  he  thinks  there 
is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  good  pen- 
manship, and  he  practices  it  each 
day. 


CORRECTION    NOTICE 

On  Page  13  of  the  January,  1948 
issue  of  The  Educator  there  appeared 
a  fine  page  of  engrossing  which  was 
credited  to  P.  W.  Costello.  This  was 
done  by  his  son,  Joseph  W. 

P.  W.  Costello  died  May  20,  1935, 
and  his  engrossing  business  has  been 
carried  on  by  his  son.  We  regret 
this  error  which  cannot  be  blamed  on 
to  the  office  boy. — ED. 


Henry  D.  Allison,  51  Everett  Street, 
Southbridge,  Massachusetts,  wrote  us 
a  very  beautiful  Ornamental  letter 
recently  in  which  he  stated  that  on 
February  2nd  he  will  have  reached 
his  79th  birthday,  and  that  he  is 
still  working  for  the  American  Opti- 
cal  Company  in  the  drafting  room. 

Few  penmen  retain  their  skill  and 
steady  line  at  the  age  of  79. 


Neatly  gold  bronzed  written  cards  50c  per 
dozen  —  a  fine  keepsake  —  no  extra  charge 
if  address  is  wanted.  Postage  or  checks 
not    accepted. 

A.  T.  SODERSTROM 
409  East  Sth  Street 
Los  Angeles,   Calif. 


SCRAP-BOOK     SPECIMENS. 

Variety   of   specimens,   23c   50c   SI. 00  S2.00 
Large    bird-flourish    50c.       Scroll    25c 


216   Marquette   Ave.,    Minneapolis    1,    Minn. 
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HACKMAN'S  CORNER 


A  small  corner  will  be  devoted  from  time  to  time  to  I.  Z.  HACKMAN  and  his 
vork.  Last  month  we  presented  his  interesting  family.  This  month  we  have  some 
if    his    skillful    ornamental    writing. 

ii    1907,   and   is   now 


A  skillfully  addressed  envelope  written  by  J.  A.  FRANCIS  of  1707  S.  Twelfth  St., 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  It  Is  the  property  of  F.  YV.  Frazer,  Route  #1,  Grand  Marsh. 
Wisconsin. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
YOUR  NAME.  Send  me 
your  name  with  a  dollar 
bill  and  receive  a  dozen 
or  more  surprises.  C.  O. 
ELLEFSON,  Handwriting 
Expert  -  Duluth  Business 


I'niv 

Mil 
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NEWSPAPER    WRITE-UPS 

Occasionally  penmen  make  the 
headlines  in  our  daily  newspapers. 
We  recently  received  a  newspaper 
clipping  concerning  two  of  Lynn, 
Mass.  fine  penmen  and  Educator 
subscribers. 

W.  J.  Hamilton,  176  Western  Ave- 
nue, and  James  M.  Burke,  of  English 
High    School,    Lynn,    Massachusetts. 

W.  J.  Hamilton  attracted  attention 
with  his  remarkable  penmanship 
through  the  many  Christmas  cards 
which  he  yearly  sends  out.  These 
cards  are  executed  in  his  very  fine 
penmanship  and  beautiful  lettering. 
Everywhere  these  cards  go  they  at- 
tract attention.  Much  of  his  work, 
in  the  form  of  beautifully  lettered 
poems,  decorate  the  walls  of  many 
homes. 

James  M.  Burke  was  paid  a 
flattering  tribute  by  the  newspaper 
for  his  faithful  and  efficient  service 
as  a  teacher  in  the  English  High 
School,  and  as  former  Supervisor  of 
Handwriting  in  the  public  schools, 
and  also  for  the  thousands  of  diplo- 
mas which  he  has  lettered.  Mr. 
Burke's  work  in  the  form  of  scrolls, 
resolutions,  etc.,  are  art  possessions 
of  many  of  Lynn's  residents. 

Mr.  Burke  was  a  student  of  C.  E. 
Doner,  former  Penmanship  Director 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers 
College. 

Mr.  Burke  is  an  entertainer,  being 
able  to  do  all  types  of  tricks  with 
the  chalk,  as  well  as  with  pens,  such 
as  writing  the  alphabet  with  both 
hands,  writing  one  alphabet  in  the 
conventional  way  and  with  the  other 
hand  writing  another  alphabet  upside 
down  and  backwards. 

At  the  present  time  one  of  Mr. 
Burke's  star  students,  Samuel  Good- 
man, is  following  in  Mr.  Burke's 
footsteps  by  attending  the  Zanerian 
College  under  the  G.  I.  Bill.  Mr. 
Goodman  idolizes  Mr.  Burke  and  al- 
ready has  laid  the  foundations  to 
become  a  professional  engrossing 
artist. 


A  photograph  of  a  very  beautiful 
piece  of  engrossing  has  been  received 
from  W.  J.  Hamilton  of  Lynn,  Mass- 
achusetts. The  work  is  beautifully 
designed  and  well-executed.  Mr. 
Hamilton's  ornamental  penmanship 
is   also  very   skillful. 

Congratulations!    ! 


&\ 


■<* 


Ins  Ifanuly  Hiblc  um*  brought 

from  Ctndaud  to  the  (United  Stttteeof 

iAmen'ca  on  September  26m.ky3,  bi>  the 

_  Reverend  Samuel  Parke*  Cadman.Q 

D.XH  C  «C.  ?»:  ,S.C  -t>;  C.b.r*,  cte,.as  a  gift  for  hi*  son 


3t  uu*  formally  dedicated  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  evening  meal' on  December  ?4th,l033,  cit  the 
home  of  ©aid  #c\\  at  Ho.  TO  Cambridge  Place.* 
Brooklyn, flew  Vork.  bo  the  *aid 


who  read  aloud  therefrom  the  Onefrundrcd  and 
<L  here  were  present  at  the  dedication  the  follow- 
er. Samuel  Parke*  Cadmau.  hi*  wife  (Esther 
Cillian  UWditnT  Cadman.  and  their  daughter* 
tfXuic  ?*alvl  Cadman  and  Cillian  C*ther  Cadmam 
'Jrcdcriek  Ccolic Cadtnau  .hi*  wife  Cl*icBertmc 
Cadman,  and  their  children  an  Samuel  Parke* 
Cadman  Cud  and  CDary  Adelaide  Cadman ;  h 
CDi**  Cora  Bertine.DB  a  *i*tcr  of  Cl*ic  Bcrtmc 

iDrs.  4\mv  l?ertinc  l?ou*c.t  widow  of  the  late 
Ctliot  Campbell  bouc-c  and  a  *i*tcroJ^Cl*ic 
Lvrtinc  Cadman  I  ^bb  and  hertwo  *on*  Jredcric 
Clliot  T?ou*c  and  jjtahn  £huc*  f?ou*c  .wssaKaai 

re^ctick'lft  c*lic  3§aJmnm  ha*  euu*cd 

thi*  i15emorial  to  be  engrossed  in  commem- 
oration of  the  occasion  of  tin*  Utblc's  atorc; 
dedication  and  to  perpetuate  the  names  of 

'Dated:  ^nvA/i/n.  }(cu>  l/ovk.  laiuiari/  9th .  IW. 
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By    W.    A.     BAIRD 


The  importance  of  Good  Handwriting  in  business  or  in 
school  life  cannot  be  overestimated. 

It  may  help  you  to  secure  a  position. 


By    J.     T.     TODD 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  offers  courses 
correspondence  in: 

by 

Tuition 

Supplies 

(     )   Business  Handwriting  Course 

(     )   Roundhand  or  Engrossers  Script 

$10.00 

$1.55 
..  2.70 

...  12.00 

(     )  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

(     )  Advanced  Engrossing  

...  12.00 

2.85 

2.05 

..  3.20 

.  12.00 

(     )  Ornamental   Penmanship  

12.00 

Begin  your  training  today,  and  safeguard  your  future. 

S3)                    '              /^     a/i 

£/                    Co/umbus.  Oh/o. 

"sotte 

^e/ 
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HANDWRITING  SUPPLIES 


MANUAL   96 


Size  4%  x  8V2,  96  pages. 
Single  copy,  postpaid 
One  dozen  


For  individuals  or  classes 

Contains  many  pages  of  applied  writing,  such  as  busi- 
ness forms,  paragraphs,  letter  writing  —  a  most  valuable 
lot  of  material  for  Business  College  penmanship  students. 

Manual  96  is  the  most  widely  used  book  of  its  kind  on 
penmanship  ever  published  in  this  country.  Many  persons 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  best  work  on  business 
and  social  handwriting  thus  far  issued.  It  is  regarded 
by  commercial  schools  as  a  standard  text  on  rapid  busi- 
ness   writing. 

• 30c 

$3.20 


Z-B    PENHOLDER 


Red,  Blue,  Green,  Black,  Yellow,  Variegated 
One  penholder  10c       —       One  dozen,  postpaid  48c       —       One  gross,  postpaid  $5.76 

ZANERIAN    STANDARD    PEN    No.    4 

We  recommend  the  Zanerian  Standard  Pen  for  grammar  grades, 
although  it  is  also  well  adapted  for  use  in  high  schools,  junior  high 
schools  and  commercial  departments.  The  smooth  point  encourages 
freedom  and  ease  in  writing,  two  essentials  in  the  foundation  on  which 
to  build  quality  and  speed.  This  pen  is  largely  used  and  is  giving 
the  very  best  satisfaction. 
One  gross,  postpaid,  $1.25    -     -     -     -    %   gross,  postpaid,  40c     - 


One  dozen,  postpaid,  15c 


Net  Price,  three  gross  or  more,  postpaid per  gross  90c 

PENMANSHIP    PAPER   No.   9 

This  pen  and  ink  paper  is  three-eighths  inch  ruled 
with  one  red  line  heading. 

Size  8x10%.  500  sheet  pkg.  Shipping  weight  6  lbs. 
1  pkg.,  85c  net,  plus  parcel  post  charges  from  your 
place  to  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Packed  5  or  10  pkgs.  to  carton. 

1  to  9  packages,  per  package,  85c  net. 

(The  above  price  is  F.  O.  B.  Columbus,  Ohio.) 

No.  9  Paper.    Net  Price,  10  pkgs.  or  more,  per  package  75c 

(The  above  prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Mill,  near  Columbus.) 

NEW   PLASTIC   CONTAINER 

NOW    HOLDS    ZANERIAN    INK    POWDER 

School  superintendents  find  the  use  of  this  ink  powder  the  most  economical  way  to  supply  their 
buildings  with  a  good  quality  of  inexpensive  ink. 

Now  that  this  powder  is  furnished  in  plastic   containers,  it  is  easy  to  use.    Place  the  contents 
in  a  quart  of  water  and  stir  until  dissolved.    The  ink  is  then  ready  to  use. 

If  the  ink  is  too  dark,  more  water  may  be  added;  if  it  is  too  light,  more  powder  may  be  added. 

Maintenance   men  like   the   convenience   of  mixing  only  a  quart  at  a  time. 
Colors— BLUE  BLACK  and  RED 

Prices — Powder  for  1  quart,  Net,  postpaid 30c 

Powder  for  6  or  more  quarts.     Net,  plus  postage 22'/2C  each 

Prices  Subject  to  Change  Without  Notice 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER   CO. COLUMBUS    8,    OHIO 
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ERNIE  SIMONS 
Manager 


FREE  PARKING 


LOCUST   HI   EIGHTEEDTH 

ST.  LOUIS  missoim 


WORLD   LEADERSHIP 

L.  J.  Comeau,  Montreal,  Canada,  in  an  address 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  St.  Louis  during  the  Thanksgiving  holidays 
said  the  American  Association  is  the  only  Inter- 
national Association  of  private  business  school 
administrators  in  the  world  today.  He  further 
added,  the  world  needs  accountants,  secretaries, 
bookkeepers,  stenographers,  clerks,  etc.,  of  the 
type  produced  in  American  business  schools,  and 
the  American  Association  through  its  member 
schools  in  seven  foreign  countries  is  in  a  strategic 
position   to   furnish   such   trained  leadership. 

Membership  in  the  American  Association  will 
greatly  increase  the  prestige  of  your  school  through 
the   many  services  available   to  member  schools. 

1.  Pi  Rho  Zeta  International,  commerce  soror- 
ity and  fraternity,  with  some  3500  members. 

2.  International  Honor  Society  beautiful  award 
pins  and  certificates  for  speeds  from  50  to 
100  words  per  minute. 

3.  Uniform  standard  examinations  are  avail- 
able  for   Association   diplomas. 

4.  The  COMPASS  and  the  GREEK  LETTER, 
official  publication  of  the  Association  and 
Pi   Rho  Zeta  International  are  widely  read. 

Full  information  as  to  membership  requirements 
upon   request. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COMMERCIAL   COLLEGES 

220  N.  Main  Street 


Burlington,  Iowa 


IN  CONVENIENCE  •  COMFORT  •  QUALITY 
In  the  heart  of  the  downtown,  office,  theater, 
and  shopping  area.  Friendly,  Co 
to  make  your  stay  in  Detroit  a  pleasant  memory. 
The  Tuller  Coffee  Shop  or  Cafeteria  for  excel- 
lent Food  modestly  priced  The  Hotel  Tuller, 
Detroit's  largest,  is  the  place  to  stay. 

visit  our  Cocktail  Counge 

ONE    OF    DETROIT'S  FINEST 
800   ROOMS  WITH  BATH  FROM  $2?5 

Hotel  Zuller 

FACING  GRAND  CIRCUS  PARK 
RICHARD   C.    HODGES,    Manager 
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We  have  a  number  of  the  above  cuts  in  stock  which 
we  will   sell  at  $1.00  each  as  long  as  they  last. 


ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  N.  PARK  ST., 


COLUMBUS  8,  OHIO 


West 

Jumcatnr 
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POOR  HANDWRITING  A  HEAD- 
ACHE TO  A  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 

In  the  telephone  book  a  full  page 
is  devoted  to  instruction  on  how  to 
pay  your  telephone  bill.  Because  the 
company  has  found  it  expensive  and 
considerable  trouble  in  reading 
poorly  written  signatures  on  checks 
they  make  the  following  request: 

If  you  pay  your  telephone  bill  by 
check,   be  sure   to  enclose  the  stub. 

Many  checks  are  received  by  mail 
each  month  with  which  the  stubs  are 
not  enclosed.  The  signatures  on  these 
checks  are  often  illegible  so  that  we 
do  not  know  the  account  for  which 
the  payment  is  intended  without  con- 
sulting the  bank.  The  task  of  proper- 
ly applying  the  credit  is  difficult. 

ERRORS  MAY  RESULT  WHICH 
MIGHT  BE  EMBARRASSING  TO 
YOU  AND  WHICH  WE  CANNOT 
CONTROL. 

The  enclosure  of  the  bill  stub  in- 
sures the  application  of  your  pay- 
ment to  the  proper  account. 

This  is  a  polite  way  of  criticizing 
the   customer's  poor  handwriting. 

When  you  see  that  too  frequent 
instruction  "Print  your  name  and 
address,"  it  is  a  warning  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  our  good  old 
American  handwriting. 

It  should  be  a  warning  signal  to 
every  grade  and  high  school  teacher 
that  something  serious  is  wrong  with 
the  teaching  of  handwriting.  It 
should  also  be  a  warning  to  adults 
who  have  been  properly  taught  hand- 
writing back  in  the  grades  not  to 
get  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  and  not 
to  become  careless.  Carelessness  is 
costly. 

Many     schools     and     teachers     are 


doing  a  splendid  job  of  teaching 
handwriting  and  their  students  do 
write  legibly  and  beautifully,  and  if 
all  persons  did  half  as  well  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  require  printing 
in  place  of  handwriting  on  official 
forms. 

To  the  persons  who  write  well  the 
sign  "print"  often  is  annoying  for 
many  good  writers  do  not  print  and 
are  confused  when  they  try  to  change 
from  writing  to  printing.  We  have 
noticed  that  many  who  do  good  hand- 
writing will  start  out  with  fair  print- 
ing, but  as  they  proceed  they  become 
confused  and  mix  in  Cursive  writing. 
This  is  because  they  do  not  print  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  with  their 
thoughts  or  usual  way  of  expression. 

While    printing    is    not    as    fast    as 


cursive  writing  for  adults  it  has 
evidently  been  more  legible.  When 
the  ration  books  were  mailed  (back 
in  the  good  old  days)  it  was  noted 
that  most  printing  done  by  the  public 
was  legible,  however,  not  all  printing 
was.  Carelessness  can  make  printing 
illegible  as  well   as  cursive  writing. 

Handwriting  is  used  by  every  nor- 
mal person  regardless  of  the  kind  of 
work  followed.  One  must  at  least 
sign  his  name,  and  if  it  is  illegible  it 
causes  someone  inconvenience  and 
often  is  very  expensive.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  every  boy  and  girl  be 
taught  to  write  legibly.  The  teacher 
who  does  not  make  a  serious  attempt 
to  do  so  is  missing  an  opportunity  to 
render  a  valuable  service  and  is 
neglecting   her   duty. 


This  picture  is  one  of  the  reminders  of  what  happened  a  short  time  ago  when 
temperatures  dropped  below  zero.  This  happy  family  is  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Coulter,  their  son,  daughter,  daughter-in-law,  and  four  grandchildren.  The  entire 
group,  including  the  mules  with  their  sleigh  bells,  are  enjoying  the  15  inches  of  snow 
which  fell  in  the  good  old  sunny  south,  Roanoke,  Virginia.  Mr.  Coulter  conducted 
the    National    Business    College    for    many    years. 
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Lessons  In  Handwriting 


By,    THE    EDUCATOR    STAFF 


Handwriting  has  been  developed 
for  use  in  communication  with  others, 
to  express  thoughts,  and  keep  records. 
It  must  be  done  as  speedily,  easily, 
and  legibly,  as  possible. 

A  study  of  handwriting  shows  that 
the  forms  are  constructed  to  enable 
one  to  use  a  free  swinging  movement. 
We  start  at  the  upper  left  corner  of 
the  page,  write  across  to  the  right 
side  slanting  the  letters  forward.  The 
paper  is  turned  so  that  the  baselines 
are  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  arm. 
This  enables  one  to  use  a  combination 
of  (1)  hinge  movement  forming  up- 
strokes by  swinging  mainly  to  the 
right  and  up  from  the  baseline  to  the 
headline,  always  reaching  forward 
along  the  line  of  writing,  (2)  push- 
pull  movement  which  is  used  mainly 
after  swinging  the  upstrokes  to  pull- 
down on  a  uniform  slant  to  the  base- 
line forming  the  downstrokes,  (3) 
oval  motion,  which  is  a  combination 
of  No.  1  and  No.  2,  used  in  forming 
circular  letters  and  is  on  the  same 
slant  as  the  downstrokes. 

Number  1  is  a  movement  made  by 
swinging  the  arm  from  the  elbow  in 
a  hinge  fashion.  The  arm  rolls  on 
the  muscle  below  the  elbow  and  the 
hand  glides  on  the  little  finger.  This 
is  a  free,  forward,  gliding  motion.  It 
is  the  movement  which  puts  action 
into  your  letter  forms. 


Number  2  is  a  movement  pulled 
toward  the  center  of  your  body.  It 
is  free,  but  usually  slightly  more 
restricted  in  freedom  than  upstrokes. 
The  little  finger  does  not  glide  so 
freely  on  the  downstroke  of  small 
letters  as  on  the  upstrokes.  All  down- 
strokes  should  slant  forward  in  the 
same  direction,  and  should  rest  on 
the  baseline  excepting  in  the  case  of 
lower  loop  letters. 

Number  3  is  a  circular  or  oval 
movement  used  to  get  contrast  in 
the  forms  of  letters  and  thus  aid  in 
legibility.  Writing  which  lacks 
rounding    turns    and    some    rounding 
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letters  is  too  angular  and  is  difficult 
to  read.  The  oval  is  two-thirds  as 
wide  as  high,   not  a  true  circle. 

On  capital  letters  this  oval  move- 
ment is  made  very  freely  without 
employing  any  finger  movement.  The 
motion  comes  from  the  shoulder 
rather  than  the  fingers.  Excessive 
use  of  the  fingers  causes  breaks  or 
kinks  in  the  line.  Roll  the  arm  on 
the  muscles  below  the  elbow. 

By  examining  the  letters  you  will 
discover  that  they  are  made  mainly 
by  the  three  motions  described.  Prac- 
tice the  letters  by  first  dividing  them 
according  to  their  movements.  As 
you  make  the  letters  think  of  the 
different  movements  and  how  they 
are  combined.  Number  1  is  swing 
away  from  the  body  while  No.  2  and 
No.  3  are  pulled  toward  the  body. 

Writing  must  have  regularity  of 
slant,  spacing,  and  size,  and  it  must 
have  some  rounding  forms  for  legi- 
bility. 

Be  careful  to  make  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  turns  and  angles, 
and  your  o,  a,  s,  e,  c,  g,  q,  and  p 
rounding  and  full  with  plenty  of 
daylight  in  the  background. 

Slow,  cramped  finger  movement 
will  produce  labored  looking  writing 
— writing  which  is  not  fast  enough 
to  meet  modern  needs.  It  is  not  only 
unsatisfactory  in  speed,  but  unsightly 
to   look  at. 


Movement  is  important  in   good  writing.    These  exercises  will  help  you  to  develop  and  strengthen  your  move- 
ment.   Run   the  exercises  along  freely   and   as   accurately   as   you   can   make   them. 

Dip  ink  sparingly.    Too  much  ink  on  the  pen  point  will   cause   a  blot.    Dip  into  the  ink  until  the  eye  of  the 
pen  is  submerged.    Draw  pen  from  ink  slowly.    Don't  hit   side   or  bottom   of  well   with   pen. 
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With  a  dry  pen  trace  over  the  retrace  copy  and  then  make  a  large  M,  and  retrace  it  freely.  Both  M  and  N  are 
taller  in  the  first  part  than  in  the  second  and  third  parts,  therefore,  a  diminishing  exercise  is  a  good  one  to  practice. 
Keep  the  turns  at  the  tops  rounded  and  the  points  or  retraces  at  the  bottom  sharp  and  be  sure  that  they  rest  on 
the   baseline.    In  this   copy  watch  the  spacing. 


Glide  in  and  glide  out  of  both  letters  with  a  free  motion.     Mix   the   exercises   and   letters. 


In  the  m  you  have  three  turns  or  sections.  See  if  all  three  turns  are  even  in  size.  If  you  crowd  one  of  these 
sections   try   to   correct  it. 

There  are  many  difficult  combinations  of  letters  so  that  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  practice  letters  individu- 
ally, but  difficult  combinations  as  well.  In  these  copies  give  your  main  attention  to  the  strokes  connecting  the 
two  letters. 
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The  M  and  N  contain  turns  at  the  top  and  one  turn  at  the  bottom.  Be  sure  that  you  get  your  turns  and 
angles  clear  and  distinct  for  legibility.  Make  a  line  of  u's  and  n's  and  see  if  they  are  clear.  Check  your  copy 
for    nice    full    turns. 
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Keep  the  hand  off  the  side.    Let  it  ride  or  glide  on  the   third   and   fourth   fingers.    When   the   hand   is   turned 
over  on  the  fist  the  writing  is  usually  not  free  and  easy.    Point  the  pen  toward  the  shoulder. 
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Practice   the   months   and   days   containing   M's   and    N's.     Always   put   a   period   after   your   abbreviations. 


The  copy  emphasizes  the  finishing-  part  of  the  h.  Be  sure  to  get  the  top  turn  the  same  roundness  as  the  bot- 
tom turn.  Try  also  to  get  daylight  in  your  bottom  loops  which  should  be  three  spaces  high.  In  making  the  h  get 
the  two  parts  slanting  in  the  same  direction.  Draw  slant  lines  through  the  downstrokes  to  text  the  slant.  Start 
the  h  on  the  baseline  and  finish  with  a  free  gliding  motion    one-third   as   high   as   the   entire   letter. 
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The  practicing  of  combinations  of  letters  will  help  you  in  writing  words.  Many  people  make  the  mistake  of 
getting  too  much  space  before  or  after  loops.  Try  not  to  make  this  mistake.  Examine  your  work  and  compare  it 
with  the  copy.  This  is  an  excellent  copy  for  you  to  develop  skill  in  making  the  h  and  k.  Study  the  similarity  of 
the  k  and  h.  The  main  difference  is  the  little  loop  on  the  second  part.  Notice  its  slant  and  be  sure  to  make  it  a 
definite  loop. 


You   cannot   get   too   much  practice  on   these  letters.    Work  for  freedom  and  grace.    Check  the  size,  slant,  and 
spacing.    Use  pencil  slant  and  headlines  to  test  your  work.     Vertical    writing    should    be    avoided. 


Do  all  of  your  letters  rest  on  the  baseline,  or  do  some   miss  the  line?    With  a  ruler  draw  test  lines  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  your  letters. 


Practice  is  necessary  to  acquire  skill.    Repeat  and  repeat   each  letter,   but  work  intelligently.    Always  have   a 
definite  aim  in  your  practice. 
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Are  your  lines  as  light  on  the  downstrokes  as  they  are  on  the  upstrokes?    Do   not  grip  the  holder.    A  light 
touch  enables  you  to  write  with  more  speed  and  ease. 


The  g  begins  like  the  a  and  has  a  bottom  loop  the  same  as  the  j.    Keep  the  bottom  loop  full  and  larger  than 
the  a  part.    It  is  important  that  you  keep  both  the  oval   and  the  loop  open. 
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Are  you  keeping  the  paper  in  front  of  you?    If  you  write  too  far  to  the  side  you  get  out  of  position  and  likely 
get  your  slant  irregular. 


Keep  the  downstrokes  as  light  as  the  upstrokes.    The   strokes  should  be  of  uniform  thickness.    The  line  should 
be  smooth  also. 
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In  writing  the  word  handwriting  see  that  the  a,  d,   and  g  are  similar.    We  suggest  you  practice  a,  d,  and  g 
together. 


Keep  the  backs  of  your  letters  straight  and  slanting   in  the  same  direction.    Do  not  pinch  the  penholder. 
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The  s  and  the  r  are  often  confusing  if  not  made  distinctly.  The  r  should  have  a  wide  shoulder  at  the  top, 
while  the  s  should  have  a  point  at  the  top.  The  r  is  open  at  the  bottom  while  the  s  is  closed  and  has  an  upward 
retrace.    Curve  the  beginning  upstroke  of  both  the  r  and  the  s.    Finish  upward. 
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Some  of  the  Causes  for  Poor 
Penmanship 

O.    G.    MARTZ,     Supervisor    of     Penmanship,     Norwood,     Ohio 


Occasionally  there  appears  in 
newspapers,  and  periodicals  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  articles  deploring  the 
fact  that  vast  numbers  of  persons, 
graduates  of  grammar  schools,  high 
schools,  and  colleges,  are  unable  to 
write  with  freedom  and  ease,  or  with 
any  satisfactory  degree  of  legibility. 
The  usual  claim  is  that  both  gram- 
mar grade  and  high  schools  are 
sending  forth  graduates  who  do  not 
know  how  to  write  legibly,  or  are  too 
careless  and  indifferent  to  write  as 
they  have  been  taught. 

The  phrase,  "Print  your  name  and 
address  plainly",  appearing  on  most 
all  questionnaires,  and  blank  forms 
of  all  descriptions,  is  an  indictment 
against  grammar  school  education. 
It  is  with  just  cause  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  cautions  everyone 
addressing  letters  or  packages,  or 
filling  in  money  order  blanks,  etc.,  to 
"Print  name  and  address  plainly", 
for   we   learn   that   during    this    past 


year,  more  than  15,000,000  letters 
which  eventually  found  their  way 
into  the  dead  letter  office,  were  de- 
stroyed because  they  were  so  il- 
legibly or  insufficiently  addressed 
that  delivery  was  impossible.  And 
more  than  83,000  of  these  letters 
contained  money.  The  number  of 
letters  received  by  the  dead  letter 
office  was  32%  greater  this  year  than 
last. 

The  parcel  post  section  of  this 
department  was  just  as  busy.  Pack- 
ages which  could  not  be  delivered 
because  of  illegible  addresses,  and 
which  were  sold  at  auction,  brought 
more  than   $245,000.00. 


A     READABLE    HAND    IS     A 
SOCIAL   "MUST". 

EMILY    POST 


It  would  be  unfair  to  blame  our 
schools  for  all  the  factors  that  go 
to  make  up  this  situation.  Neverthe- 
less, much  can  be  done  to  improve 
present  day  writing,  and  that  re- 
sponsibility rests  largely  with  our 
educational  systems. 

Too  little  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
importance  of  good  penmanship.  Un- 
less children  are  made  to  feel  that 
writing  is  important  we  cannot  hope 
to  create  much  interest  in  it,  nor  any 
great  desire  in  them  to  become  good 
writers.  No  inspiration,  or  desire  for 
neat,  legible  papers  can  come  to 
children  from  an  illegible  scrawl 
placed  upon  the  blackboard  by  an 
indifferent  or  untrained  teacher. 
Children  become  indifferent  and  care- 
less about  their  own  writing  if  their 
teacher  assumes  that  attitude  toward 
it. 

More  time  should  be  given  to  the 
teaching  of  penmanship.  It  is  well 
understood  that  writing  can  be,   and 


-Herbert-  Gebauer 
Second  Grader  of 
Mrs  Ruby  Hopper 

Norwood, Ohio   v 


Here   is   a  boy   who   delights   in    doing   Rood    writing.     He  will   practice   at    home   and   bring   in   papers   like    the   above.     The  original    writ! 

was   twice   the   size   of    the    reproduced    illustration. 

The  Norwood  Schools  are  fortunate   in   having   teachers  like  Mrs.   Hopper    and    a    Supervisor   like    Mr.    Martz. 
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should  be,  correlated  with  other  sub- 
jects, but  a  certain  amount  of  formal 
drill  is  essential  to  develop  a  free, 
legible,  handwriting.  The  present 
day  curriculum  is  so  crowded  with 
subjects  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
time  for  all  of  them.  The  tendency  is 
to  borrow  time  from  what  seems  to 
be  the  less  essential  subjects,  and 
since  writing  is  considered  a  non- 
essential in  many  schools,  the  time 
allotted  to  it  grows  less  and  less,  and 
frequently  there  is  no  scheduled  time 
on  the  program  for  it. 

In  former  years  a  city  of  any 
significant  size  employed  a  writing 
supervisor  or  special  teacher.  But 
lack  of  funds  during  the  period  of 
depression  preceding  the  last  World 
War,  caused  many  schools  to  re- 
trench, resulting  in  the  discontinu- 
ance of  special  departments.  Often  it 
was  penmanship  that  was  abolished 
first.  Consequently  many  schools  to- 
day are  without  penmanship  super- 
vision, and  there  are  many  class- 
rooms    governed     by     teachers    who 


have  had  little  or  no  training  in  the 
teaching  of  writing,  and  who  them- 
selves write  poorly. 

With  so  many  duties  crowding  in 
upon  the  grade  teachers  at  all  times, 
the  tendency  to  accept  careless  or 
indifferent  writing  from  pupils  is 
quite  prevalent.  Children  are  quick 
to  realize  the  kind  of  work  that  is 
expected  of  them,  and  will  do  just  as 
poorly  as  the  teacher  will  permit. 
But  they  will  also  do  just  as  good 
work  as  is  exacted  of  them.  If  noth- 
ing but  neat,  carefully  written  papers 
is  required  at  all  times,  improvement 
is  sure. 

Lack  of  good  materials  is  often  a 
cause  for  poor  writing.  It  is  custom- 
ary to  economize  in  the  purchase  of 
materials  and  most  schools  make  an 
effort  to  buy  accordingly,  which, 
many  times  means  inferior  quality. 
In  the  past  few  years  it  has  been 
difficult  to  get  good  writing  materials 
at  any  price,  and  it  is  indeed  dis- 
couraging to  a  conscientous,  well- 
meaning    pupil    to    write    on    poorly 


surfaced  paper  with  an  inferior  pen 
and  find  his  best  efforts  resulting  in 
nothing  more  than  an  untidy  paper. 

Much  of  the  illegible  scrawl  of 
the  present  can  be  attributed  to  the 
foregoing  causes,  but  we  may  still  be 
optomistic  about  the  future  of  pen- 
manship. Thanks  to  those  alert,  wide 
awake  educators  who  recognize  the 
demand  for  good  penmanship,  and 
who  realize  the  importance  of  it. 

There  are  still  school  systems 
where  penmanship  is  emphasized  and 
felt  to  be  essential,  and  superinten- 
dents who  believe  in  its  supervision. 
There  are  principals  who  think  it  is 
just  as  essential  to  teach  Writing  as 
it  is  to  teach  English  or  Arithmetic. 
There  are  teachers  who  continually 
strive  for  good  writing  among  their 
pupils  and  require  best  efforts  at  all 
times.  And  there  are  many  children 
in  the  schools  who  delight  in  doing 
things  well,  and  who  need  only  to  be 
properly  instructed  and  encouraged 
to  become  good  legible  writers. 
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This    was    lettered    by    JOSEPH    KOWAI.SKI,    1914    East    90th    Street, 
Cleveland,     Ohio,     who     is     making     rapid     strides     in     his     engrossing. 
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Importance  of  Good  Handwriting 


This  talk  was  delivered  by  Elfed 
H.  Jones,  Principal  of  Boyd  Dodson 
Elementary  School  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  to  the  Handwriting  Section  of 
Teachers  at  the  Northeastern  PSEA 
Meeting  held  in  Scranton,  Pa.  on 
November  2,   1947. 


I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  as  an 
elementary  principal,  but  I  shall  also 
express  some  thoughts  and  ideas 
which  were  gathered  during  my  ex- 
periences as  a  student  and  high 
school  teacher. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  all  teach- 
ers should  be  familiar  enough  with 
good  handwriting  practices  that  they, 
the  teachers,  will  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and  poor 
writing.  These  teachers  should  also 
be  able  to  show  their  students  how 
to  write  well.  All  teachers  should 
have  an  aim  in  promoting  good  hand- 
writing in  their  classes.  My  aim  in 
handwriting  would  be  to  develop  in 
the  child  enough  skills  which  when 
practiced,  would  enable  the  child  to 
record  or  communicate  his  ideas  or 
thoughts  in  a  clear  concise  manner. 

During  a  person's  lifetime  he  will 
meet  with  many  demands  for  good 
clear  handwriting.  In  high  school, 
for  instance,  all  teachers  demand  a 
certain  amount  of  writing,  either  in 
classwork,  or  homework.  If  a  child  is 
a  good  writer,  the  teacher  is  im- 
pressed with  the  child's  work  a  little 
more  than  he  would  be  with  a  poorly 


written  piece  of  homework.  Of 
course,  teachers,  by  giving  long  home 
assignments,  can  undo  everything 
that  a  good  handwriting  teacher  has 
taught.  Too  much  homework  will 
cause  the  student  to  hurry  his  work 
in  order  to  finish  in  time  to  enjoy 
other  activities  which  he  is  entitled 
to  participate  in.  I  can't  put  enough 
stress  on  how  long  assignments  tend 
to  create  rapid  sloppy  writing. 

I  think  there  are  two  phases  of 
handwriting,  namely:  the  formal 
writing  period  and  the  carry-over 
activity.  The  formal  writing  periods 
prepare  and  establish  habits.  The 
carry-over  activity  is  the  using  of 
these  habits  in  other  classes.  Here, 
I  think,  is  where  teachers  fall  down 
on  the  job.  Teachers  are  too  willing 
to  accept  any  type  of  writing  in 
English,  History  and  the  other  con- 
tent subjects.  Every  teacher  should 
be  a  handwriting  teacher  at  all 
times.  Too  many  schools  forget  about 
handwriting  after  children  leave  the 
sixth  grade.  I  believe  this  is  a  serious 
mistake.  Even  though  pupils  don't 
improve  their  handwriting  very  much 
after  the  sixth  grade  we  should  see 
that  they  keep  what  they  have  ac- 
quired in  the  first  six  grades.  Only 
by  closer  supervision  by  all  teachers, 
in  all  grades,  will  we  see  better 
handwriting  habits  practiced,  and 
used,  by  the  majority  of  school 
students. 


It  is  my  belief  that  there  is  a 
writing  readiness  period  in  all  stu- 
dents lives,  the  same  as  there  is  a 
reading  readiness  period.  Writing  is 
best  taught  when  the  writing  assign- 
ments are  correlated  with  other  us- 
able subjects.  The  practice  periods 
should  be  directly  related  to  the  real 
needs  of  pupils  in  other  writing  situ- 
ations. We  should  try  to  develop  or 
create  a  favorable  attitude  toward 
handwriting  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  story 
about  a  man's  success  in  business 
being  connected  with  his  good  writ- 
ing habits.  In  a  town  near  my  birth- 
place the  manager  of  the  local  elec- 
tric light  company  office  called  the 
high  school  principal  on  the  phone 
and  said  he  had  a  job  for  a  high 
school  boy  who  could  write  numbers, 
and  write  words,  which  would  be  so 
clear,  and  exact,  that  other  people 
would  be  able  to  read  them  without 
mis-interpreting  them.  The  principal 
said  he  had  just  the  boy  and  he  sent 

Robert  down  to  the  utility 

company  office.  This  boy's  penman- 
ship was  so  clear  and  neat  that  he 
was  hired  by  the  manager  and  has 
advanced  from  one  position  to 
another  with  the  parent  company  of 
the  local  utility  until  today  he  is  the 
chief  accountant  for  the  parent  con- 
cern and  receiving  a  very  large 
salary. 


/ 


y 


,S\. 


This  signature  by  E.  M.  COULTER,  National  Business  College,  Koanoke,  Virginia,  is  one  of  the  most 
skillful  signatures  we  have  reeeived  for  many  years.  Anyone  who  doubts  this  statement  can  prove  it 
by    trying    to    duplicate    the   parallel    lines. 
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The  Child  in  the  Penmanship  World 


ANN     LOOMIS,     1343    -    gist,     Longvl 


In  the  heart  of  a  child  rests  the 
human  seed  of  knowledge  waiting  to 
be  nurtured  by  the  guidance  of  well 
rounded  personalities.  It  has  truly 
been  recognized,  without  reservation, 
by  leaders  in  the  educational  realm 
that  youth  be  given  foremost  con- 
sideration in  this  respect.  The  school 
curriculum  sets  forth  its  aims  in  all 
phases  of  preparatory  training  with 
the  guiding  emphasis  "for  the  sake 
of  the  child"  clearly  molded  in  its 
philosophy. 

Although,  generally  speaking, 
school  systems  support  this  theory, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  talent 
and  competence  for  mediocre  instruc- 
tion. One  example  has  been  proven 
innumerable  times  which  has  defi- 
nitely "stifled"  rather  than  encour- 
aged the  progress  of  children  in- 
volved. This  error,  which  can  more 
clearly  be  noted  in  the  field  of  Hand- 
writing, has  been  conspicuous  because 
of  indefinite  instruction  due  to  in- 
difference and  inadequate  prepara- 
tion. In  many  cases  teachers  with 
no  training  are  selected  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  encouraging  research,  ad- 
vantageous ONLY  to  the  INSTRUC- 
TOR, unless  there  is  a  positive  apti- 
tude for  the  subject.  This  is  one 
example  of  attempting  "to  fit  a 
square  peg  in  a  round  hole".  The 
teacher  who  lacks  training  and  en- 
thusiasm likewise  lacks  confidence 
which  is  reflected  in  the  child.  There 
is  nothing  that  hampers  the  develop- 
ment of  a  child  more  than  a  feeling 
of  insecurity;  a  ruffled  and  compli- 
cated mind  due  to  doubtful  and  un- 
sure presentation. 

I  believe  that  as  we  are  educating 
for  a  democratic  society  we  must 
recognize  the  rights  of  EVERY  child 
in  EVERY  field  of  education;  the 
right  to  have  competent  instructors 
who  place  YOUTH  above  personal 
prestige  or  material  gain. 

How  then  may  we  progress  toward 
a  satisfactory   basic   formula  in   this 
particular   phase   of   our   educational 
process? 
FIRST 

In  view  of  an  individual  writing 
analysis,  I  should  suggest  a  cheerful 
leader  of  Penmanship  equipped  with 
the   necessary   research   and   training 


sprinkled  with  an  abundance  of  Faith 
and  Confidence  in  herself.  This  would 
bring  about  a  normal  positive  re- 
sponse uncomplicated  and  unruffled 
by  clearly  pictured  demonstration 
and  example  so  necessary  in  the  sub- 
ject involved.  The  child  in  this  in- 
stance would  trust  and  understand 
his  guide,  and  as  a  result  would  be 
an  enthusiastic  contender  in  all 
written  activities. 
SECOND 

I  should  like  an  individual  blessed 
with  standards  considerably  above 
the  mediocre  product  in  Writing.  I 
daresay  the  outstanding  prerequisites 
in   this   respect  would   include: 


Illegible  handwriting  is  a  needless 
handicap. 


1.  Precept  or  example  which  means 
no  teacher  or  guide  should  de- 
mand from  the  child  tasks  which 
she  cannot  perform  well  herself. 

2.  Allow  her  example  to  be  re- 
flected in  the  work  she  super- 
vises. 

3.  A  willingness  to  recognize  her 
weaknesses,  and  through  the 
process  of  remedial  procedures, 
correct   them. 

THIRD 

I  should  like  a  leader  possessed 
with  a  Writing  Consciousness  sin- 
cerely alert  to  the  problems  and  a 
positive  desire  to  serve  the  child's 
needs.  This  necessarily  includes  a 
depth  of  vision,  understanding,  and 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  one 
who  presents  the  material. 
FOURTH 

I  should  like  an  instructor  imbued 
with  a  Writing  Readiness  who  is 
desirous  to  give  the  child  the  benefit 
of  training  when  he  is  ready  for  it. 
It  is  tragic  to  note  in  so  many  in- 
stances leaders  who  are  indifferent  to 
the  "CALL  OF  THE  CHILD"  partic- 
ularly in  the  transfer  stage  with  the 
assumption  that  all  should  be  given 
introductory  training  in  "Cursive"  at 
the  same  time.  It  has  been  noted 
that  many  children  are  in  readiness 
for  the  transfer  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  Second  Grade,  if  not  before,  while 


others  are  not  prepared  for  Cursive 
till  a  little  later.  In  this  instance 
individual  differences  should  be  fully 
recognized  for  Manuscript  lags  tre- 
mendously during  the  waiting  period 
causing  undesirable  habits  in  posture 
and  writing  techniques. 
FIFTH 

I  should  like  a  guide  with  well 
balanced  philosophies;  one  who  be- 
lieves sincerely  in  CHILD  GUID- 
ANCE in  conjunction  with  INCI- 
DENTAL TEACHING.  To  isolate 
the  latter  is  "to  miss  the  boat"  in 
the  formation  of  basic  habits  and 
skills  in  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Opposite  extremes  of  either  isolated, 
formal  or  informal  instruction  such 
as  is  often  reflected  in  the  presenta- 
tion process,  should  be  avoided.  A 
well  balanced  program  or  ratio  of 
success  would   include: 

1.  Posture  and  Positive  Practice  in 
all  written  work. 

2.  Special   Guidance. 

3.  Correlated     Activity     in     Social 
Studies,   Language,   etc. 

4.  Diagnostic    Procedures. 

As  a  result  the  individual  delegated 
to  be  instructor  would  replace:  IN- 
DIFFERENCE with  ENTHUSIASM; 
MEDIOCRITY  with  ACCURACY; 
REPETITION  OF  ERRORS  with 
CORRECTIVE  PROCEDURES;  and 
INCIDENTAL  TEACHING  at  least 
partially  with  POSITIVE  PRAC- 
TICE. The  degree  of  formal  instruc- 
tion would  necessarily  increase  as 
the  child  progressed  through  school. 
SIXTH 

Finally,  I  should  like  an  instructor 
with  a  deep  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  phases  of  life.  An  individual 
who  labels  a  well  written  paper  a 
work  of  Art  would  sincerely  inspire 
our  YOUTH  toward  higher  standards. 
We  owe  it  to   THEM! 

Thus  we  would  truly  awaken  in 
the  heart  of  a  child  a  deep  under- 
standing interest  and  an  enthusiastic 
budding  of  his  innermost  talents. 

As  both  a  primary  instructor  and 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  GOOD 
HANDWRITING,  I  pray  that  these 
or  similar  suggestions  may  win  the 
wholehearted  approval  of  our  educa- 
tors as  molders  of  the  "CITIZENS 
of   TOMORROW". 
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HANDWRITING 

Better  Preparation 


There  are  many  complaints  being 
made  today  about  the  poor  hand- 
writing of  our  boys  and  girls  who 
have  completed  their  grade  school, 
high   school,   and   college   work. 

In  the  Service  during  the  war  it 
was  necessary  to  search  for  good 
legible  writers  for  clerical  jobs  where 
much  writing  was  done.  Some  classes 
were  even  conducted  in  handwriting. 
One  officer  commented  that  if  our 
boys  had  the  intelligence  to  fly  our 
bombers  and  do  all  the  other  techni- 
cal work  they  did,  they  could  learn 
to  write  intelligently  if  our  school 
gave  them  a  chance.  That  is  a  strong 
criticism  of  the  weak  or  lack  of 
teaching  in  many  of  our  schools.  It 
might  be  beneficial  if  those  school 
officials  and  teachers  who  treat  hand- 
writing lightly  could  read  and  get  the 
full  effect  of  the  Army  officers  criti- 
cism. We  have  noticed  that  those 
who  neglect  handwriting  most  and 
scoff  at  the  importance  of  hand- 
writing are  those  who  are  themselves 
miserable  writers,  which  leads  us  to 
suspect  at  times  their  sincerity. 

The  Normal  Schools  can  do  much 
to  improve  the  teaching  of  handwrit- 
ing by  requiring  all  graduates  to  be 
able  to  teach  handwriting  as  well  as 
other  subjects.  Many  of  these  schools 
have  had  difficulty  in  employing  good 
instructors.  Some,  however,  are  doing 
what  they  can  to  improve  the  situ- 
ation by  giving  courses  in  handwrit- 
ing and  allowing  credit  for  this  work. 

Many  school  systems  find  it  neces- 
sary to  require  their  teachers  to  take 


By    MABEL    ANDERSON 

special  training  in  handwriting.  This 
is  done  through  their  supervisor  or  a 
special  teacher,  or  by  correspondence 
courses  given  by  penmanship  publish- 
ing companies. 

While  correspondence  courses, 
which  are  usually  given  free,  are  not 
as  direct  and  result-getting  as  a 
regular  formal  class  conducted  by  a 
well-trained  teacher,  much  is  being 
accomplished  by  the  correspondence 
method. 

Thousands  of  teachers  are  availing 
themselves  of  these  courses  and  are 
spending  many  hours  in  improving 
their  own  handwriting  and  their 
teaching  ability.  The  results  of  this 
type  of  training  depends  much  upon 
the  individual  teacher.  If  she  follows 
out  the  course  faithfully  and  com- 
pletely she  is  sure  to  derive  much 
benefit. 


LARGE 

PRINT 

WRITING 

Simple   in 

Form. 

Easy   to   learn. 

Interesting 

to   teach 

Enables   students   to 

write 

earlier 

with   little 

strain. 

The  accompanying  specimen  of 
manuscript  was  done  by  Fern  Juhl 
of  Waldorf  College,  Forest  City, 
Iowa,  who  is  doing  an  excellent  job 
by  a  combination  of  correspondence 
and  residence  work.  If  all  teachers 
spent  some  time  studying  and  prac- 
ticing handwriting  as  Miss  Juhl  has 
we  would  see  a  great  improvement 
in  the  work  of  pupils. 

This  print  writing  for  first  and 
second  grades  was  done  with  a  large 
primary  pencil  on  pencil  paper  ruled 
with  lines  running  the  long  way. 
The  printing  was  nine  inches  long 
which  was  about  a  third  larger  than 
the   reproduction. 

Notice  the  nice  even  spaces,  the 
well  shaped  letters  and  the  smooth 
clean  lines.  It  is  a  nice  copy  to  place 
before  students  to  copy.  It  is  an 
inspiration  to  see  Miss  Juhl's  work. 
She  has  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
teacher  of  handwriting. 

Many  teachers  who  have  never 
before  taught  Manuscript  and  many 
new  teachers  who  are  not  familiar 
with  Manuscript  are  studying  and 
practicing  and  successfully  keeping 
ahead  of  the  class.  These  sincere 
teachers  are  doing  a  good  job  and 
are  enjoying  it. 

You  too  can  do  a  good  job  of 
teaching  handwriting  if  you  will  take 
the  time  to  study  and  practice.  For 
your  practice  you  will  need: 

1.  Textbook 

2.  Pencil  paper  ruled  the  long  way 

3.  Large  primary  pencil 

4.  Good  table  and  light. 


We  pianT our  seeas. 


The  Educator 


is 


.it!  T^\ 


-mm.  ^pi 
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A    study    in    flourished    Initials    taken    from    an    old    bonk. 
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Roundhand  or  Engrossers  Script 

By    the    Educator    Staff 

The  V,  Y,  K,  and  R,  each  contain  a  compound  curved  stroke  similar  to  the  last  part  of  the  small  n.  Call  this 
the   compound   curve  group. 

Practice  the  compound  curved  exercise  until  you  can   make   graceful   turns   and  uniform   shades. 

Study  the  oval  shaped  top  on  the  first  part  of  U.    Notice   the   parallel   effect   between   downstrokes. 

Take  time  out  to  study  for  unless  you  know  exactly  what  to  do  you  will  waste  time.  Compare  your  letters 
with  the  copy  or  any  good  letters  you  have.    Keep  the  copy  handy  at  all  times  and  frequently  refer  to  it. 

The  Y  is  a  tricky  letter  to  make.  The  loop  is  full  and  about  the  same  size  as  the  loop  in  U.  The  compound 
part  comes  down  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  and  the  final  stroke  fits  gracefully  around  and  underneath  the 
letter.  It  acts  as  a  foundation.  Give  some  attention  to  the  size,  shape,  and  location  of  the  final  dot.  It  is  impor- 
tant. 

The  finish  of  K  and  R  are  the  same  in  size  and  length.  Both  should  slope  slightly  off  slant  to  make  the  letter 
appear  correctly  slanted.  In  the  Roman  letters  R  and  K  the  final  strokes  act  as  props  to  hold  or  to  balance  the 
letters.  In  script  the  difference  in  slant  of  the  final  compound  curved  shaded  stroke  is  not  so  great.  Raise  the 
pen  before  making  the  upward  hairline.  It  should  be  made  slowly  and  carefully.  Never  throw  this  stroke  out  care- 
lessly. 

To  write  good  script  you  must  not  only  know  good  script,  you  must  practice  and  practice  until  you  have  de- 
veloped sufficient  skill  to  make  the  strokes  uniform  in  pressure,  length,  spacing,  and  many  other  details  must  be 
accurately  made. 

One  of  the  difficult  things  at  first  is  to  calm  yourself  down  to  a  slow  gait.  Most  people  have  the  tendency  to 
want  to  write  it  the  same  as  free  business  writing.  They  have  to  break  old  habits  and  form  new  ones  which  takes 
patience   and   plenty   of   work. 

Keep  your  paper  in  front  of  you  and  see   that  the    pen  slants  in  the  same  direction  as  the  shades. 
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Lessons  in  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 


By    A.    M.    (IROVE,    Kassell    Studio 
Chicago,    Illinois 

This  is  the  title  page  of  a  memorial 
resolution.  Great  care  should  be  used 
in  centering  each  line.  Lay  this  reso- 
lution out  carefully  in  pencil  and  then 
letter  it  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper 
before  lettering  the  actual  job.  This 
will  show  you  whether  or  not  you 
come  out  right  and  will  give  you 
confidence. 

I  usually  make  the  center  of  the 
initials  in  the  name  and  the  outside 
border  line  in  gold.  The  double  line 
around  the  resolution  and  the  line 
across  the  name  is  in  purple.  The 
wreath  is  shaded  in  green  with  gold 
berries,  and  the  ribbon  in  purple. 


SPECIMENS  RECEIVED 

Every  mail  brings  specimens  of 
business  writing,  ornamental  pen- 
manship, name  cards,  beautifully 
addressed  envelopes,  lettering,  en- 
grossing, drawings,  etc.  Fine  work 
has  been  received  from  the  following: 

David   Klein 

570  Broadway 

New  York  12,  New  York 

M.  Otero  Colmenero 

790  Riverside  Drive 

Apartment  10-L 

New  York  32,  New  York 

E.  Austin  Jones 

3101   Hutchinson    Street 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

W.  J.  Delcourt 

1427   Orleans   Avenue 
Maisonneuve,   Montreal 
P.  Q.,  Canada 

C.  J.  Costaras 

95  W.  Pearl  Street 

Nashua,  New  Hampshire 
Ralph  L.  Weiner 

260  Bay  13th  Street 

Brooklyn   14,   N.   Y. 
R.  R.  Pilling 

4703  West  Deming  Place 

Chicago  39,  111. 
Ernest  R.  Hadaway 

3110  Frederick  Ave. 

Baltimore   29,   Maryland 
•Jacinto  Corpuz 

Brown  Pacific  Maxon 

Central  Office,   Sta.  1 

Guam,   M.  I. 


.   In 
IKcmoriam 


william.fll.Wakc 


£&te 


OBLIQUE    PENHOLDERS 

The  opportunity  is  offered  all  who  wish  to 
acquire  MASTERY  OF  CONTROL  in  hand- 
writing: with  the  least  effort  and  little 
expense.     The    finest    qualities    are: 

1.  "STRAHM    'SPECIAL'  "    Compound, 
Models 

2.  "STRAHM"    Compound,    Standard 
Models 

3.  "STRAHM"    Compound,     Crow    Quill 
Models 

4.  "STRAHM"    Compound,    Long    Round 
Models 

All    handmade    designed    for    beginners    of 
handwriting     and     professional     penmen. 
Prices    right.        Send    for    FREE    circulars. 

F.    L.    TOWER,    601    W.    Pleasant    St., 
Hammonton,    New   Jersey 


HIGH  GRADE 


DIPLOMASanp 
CERTiriCATES. 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs — 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for 
Samples    and    Quotations. 

Best    Quality   —   Lowest    Cost 

HOWARD    &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 


Ornamental  Penmanship 

By   J.    E.    LESTER,    R.    3,    Vandalia,    Illinois 

An  oblique  holder  enables  one  to  get  smoother  shades   high  or  low  as  desired. 

It  is  a  specially  made  holder  with  a  tin  attachment  on  the  left  side  to  hold  the  pen.  This  slopes  the  pen  in 
the   same   direction   as   the   downstrokes. 

An  Oblique  holder  should  balance  so  that  the  point  of  the  pen  is  in  line  with  the  center  of  the  holder  and  so 
that  an  even  pressure  is  secured  on  both  nibs  of  the  pen. 

In  a  properly  adjusted  holder  a  pen  will  last  longer  and  do  better  work.  It  is  not  all  in  the  pen  and  holder, 
but   good   tools   do   help. 

In  ornamental  penmanship  contrast  is  important.  Sharp  hairlines  and  snappy  black  shades  are  very  desirable. 
That  is  one  quality  which  gives  the  work  beauty.  Some  like  the  hairlines  to  have  a  brownish  look.  Thus  some 
specimens   of   ornamental   penmanship   have   two   color   effect. 

Give  special  and  careful  attention  to  your  ink.  A  drop  of  water  may  help.  Skim  the  dust  off  the  top  of  your  ink 
by  drawing  a  narrow  strip  of  paper  over  it.  Keep  the  pen  clean.  Dip  ink  sparingly.  Clean  the  oil  from  each 
new  pen   before  using. 


■^^c^^r-  i^i^i-^i^t 


Lesson  No.  5.    Ex.   1.     Place  the  pen  on  the  baseline  and  finish  the  H.    Then  go  back  and  attach  the  oval.    The 
top  of  H  is  like  a  spade.    Do  not  curve  it  except  at  the  top.    Keep  your  ovals  in  harmony. 

Ex.   2.     Watch  the  stem  stroke   and  avoid  a  jug-like  opening  where  the  top  crosses  it.    This  compound  curve 
is  very  slight.    Also  keep  the  top  loop  well  down. 


Ex.   3.     Be   sure   the  second   stroke  of   the   W  is  as    high  as  the  oval  and  curve  it  as  you  descend.    Each  stroke 
curves,   both   up   and   down. 


The  Educator 
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Ex.  4.    (small  letters).    Keep  all  letters  same  height.    The  s,  r,  and  e  are  beautiful  when  well  made.    The  e  is 
most  difficult.   See   what   you   can   do  with   them. 


/Vt 


■i^l^t^T^^Zs^^/^-T^c^^z^a^e^^ 


/ 
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Criticism    Department 


•Ui^&cJX/ 


This  student  has  a  good  knowledge 
of  letter  forms.   His  writing  is  legible. 

The  kinky  lines  show  a  slow  drawn 
finger  movement.  This  kind  of  writ- 
ing will  not  hold  up  where  much 
writing  has  to  be  done.  A  labored 
style  of  writing  may  be  legible,  but 
it  also  may  be  a  serious  handicap 
in  schools  and  in  later  life.  If  one 
cannot  write  with  some  speed  and 
ease  the  writing  is  of  little  value. 

If   this   student   continues   to   write 


in  this  manner  the  chances  are  his 
writing  will  deteriorate  in  form  and 
become  more  shakey.  This  way  of 
writing  can  make  a  nervous  wreck 
of  the  student. 

The  remedy  is  to  develop  a  free 
swing,  using  more  arm  and  less 
finger  movement. 

Practice  some  easy  oval  exercises 
rolling  the  arm  on  the  muscles  below 
the  elbow.  Let  the  hand  glide  on  the 
little  fingers. 


Some  work  on  the  push-pull  exer- 
cise .  will  help  to  get  firm  straight 
downstrokes.  Notice  the  curved  backs 
in   the  loop  letters. 

Hold  the  paper  in  front  of  your 
body  and  pull  the  downstrokes  toward 
the  center  of  your  body.  Get  a 
regular  swing  pulling  the  down- 
stroke  down  straight  on  the  same 
slant  and  swing  the  upstrokes  up  on 
the  connective  slant. 

Drawing  slant  lines  will  help  to 
show  letters  off  slant,  but  a  regular 
pulling  down  motion  is  the  thing 
which  will  produce  uniform  slant.  Do 
not  under-estimate  the  straight  push- 
pull  exercise  in  developing  free  slant- 
ing downstrokes. 

Kinks  in  lines  usually  indicate  that 
the  movement  used  is  too  slow.  Do 
not  let  the  thumb  joint  work  ex- 
cessively. Teachers  frown  on  finger 
movement  since  it  produces  labored 
work. 

Some  wide-spaced  exercise  work 
would  help  this  pupil. 


:.z 


7/7// ////////////// 


These   exerch 


tided    as    corrective    drills    for    the    student    who    wrote    the    top    specimen. 
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BOOK   REVIEW 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value  to 
commercial  teachers  including  books  of  special 
educational  value  and  books  on  business  sub- 
jects. All  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed 
in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to  give  suffi- 
cient description  of  each  to  enable  our  readers 
to   determine  its  value. 


CHILDREN    AND    BOOKS,    by   May 

Hill  Arbuthnot,  640  pages;  illus- 
trated with  classroom  photographs, 
children's  drawings,  and  illustra- 
tions from  juvenile  books.  School 
edition,  and  trade  edition.  Scott, 
Foresman   and   Company. 

CHILDREN  AND  BOOKS  is  a  live,  sym- 
pathetic study  of  the  reading  interests  and 
needs  of  children  from  pre-school  age  through 
junior  high  school.  It  is  full  of  day-by-day 
help  for  classroom  teachers  and  librarians, 
guiding  them  in  their  selection  of  the  ' 'right 
book  for  the  right  child"  and  in  their 
methods  of  presenting  literature  to  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  also  planned  as  a  comprehensive 
text  for  children's  literature  courses  in  teach- 
ers' colleges  and  library  training  schools. 
And  it  is  sure  to  be  welcomed  by  parents 
and  all  adults  who  are  in  any  way  concerned 
with    children's    reading. 

The  author,  May  Hill  Arbuthnot.  teaches 
children's  literature  courses  at  Western  Re- 
serve University,  has  lectured  throughout  the 
country  on  children's  books,  and  is  co-author 
with  William  S.  Gray  of  the  widely  used 
Basic  Readers:  Curriculum  Foundation  Series. 
In  CHILDREN  AND  BOOKS,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot 
has  made  full  use  of  her  wide  experience  and 
the  richness  of  her  knowledge  of  children 
and  children's  books,  and  gives  not  only 
guidance  and  help  in  the  choice  of  literature 
for  children,  but  discusses  classroom  and 
home  situations  and  the  reading  environment 
as    well. 

Consideration  is  given  in  almost  every 
chapter  to  good  methods  of  presenting  books 
to  children,  the  art  of  storytelling,  and  ways 
of  leading  children  to  the  fullest  enjoyment 
of  poetry  and  other  types  of  literature. 
CHILDREN  AND  BOOKS  has  a  wealth  of 
illustrative  selections  from  books  of  all  kinds — 
poetry,  folklore,  modern  stories,  religious  and 
factual  books — which  teachers  and  parents 
will  enjoy  reading  aloud  to  children.  Book 
lists  and  suggestions  for  discussion  also 
accompany    each    section. 

For  a  wise  and  timely  guide  to  children's 
literature.  CHILDREN  AND  BOOKS  is  a 
"must"    for   teachers,    librarians,    and    parents. 


success.  Poor  penmanship  contributes  to 
failure.  It  makes  no  difference  how  poor 
you  now  write,  you  can  quickly  and  easily 
learn  Business  Writing,  and  you  can  learn 
Shaded  Writing  also  right  in  your  own 
home  during  spare  time  by  my  Simplified 
Method,  without  cost  of  going  away  to 
school.     Easy    Lessons.     Diploma. 


come  an  Expert  Penman,"  which  contains 
valuable  information  and  many  specimens 
of  penmanship  that  show  what  others  have 
learned  by  taking  my  Courses.  If  you 
enclose  10c,  I  will  send  you  one  of  my 
Favorite  Penpoints  suitable  for  plain  or 
shaded  Writing,  and  your  name  with  a 
beautiful  flourished  bird  written  on  a  card. 


WRITE   TODAY. 


By    W.    L.    NEWARK    of    the    Zaner-Bloser    Engrossing    Studio,    Columbus    8,    Ohio. 


This  envelope  was  sent   to  us  by   Louis  W.   Karlen,   Jr.,   Vilas,   S.   D.     It   is   the   work   of 
J.    A.    FRANCES,    1707    S.    12th    St.,    Omaha,    Nebraska. 
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Which  E  Do  You  Like  Best? 
Why  Do  You  Like  It? 

By    EDWIN    H.    CRAVER,    High    School    of    Commerce,    New    York    City 


In  business  handwriting,  legibility 
and  speed  are  required.  In  shaded, 
artistic  handwriting,  dash  and  accur- 
acy  are   demanded. 

Artistic  penmanship  is  based  on 
the  oval  and  the  square,  the  curved 
and  the  straight  line.  With  a  ruler, 
draw  a  square;  with  a  compass,  make 
a  circle.  Measure  the  distance  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  and  from  the 
left  to  the  right  side  of  the  square 
and  the  circle.  Are  the  distances  the 
same? 

Many  penmen  prefer  the  circular 
oval;  others  like  the  horizontal  or 
elliptical  oval.  Our  lesson  illustrates 
the  short  and  the  long  ellipse  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  E.  Notice 
that  some  of  the  ovals  are  natter 
than  others.  Do  you  prefer  the  oval 
in  7  or  9?  Which  do  like  better,  the 
heavy  shade  in  3  or  the  lighter  shade 
in  2  and  5  ?  Which  of  the  nine  E's 
do  you  like  best? 

By  what  standard  do  you  judge  a 
letter?     How   do   you   tell   whether   it 


is  a  good  letter  or  a  poor  one?  Or 
is  there  any  standard  style  of  letters? 
ZANERIAN  handwriting  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  standard.  The  letters  in 
Zaner's  Lessons  in  Ornamental  Pen- 
manship are  accurate,  beautiful,  and 
graceful.  If  you  accept  them  as  a 
guide,  you  may  feel  sure  of  follow- 
ing the  very  finest  in  handwriting. 

Madarasz,  Doner,  Taylor,  Lehman, 
and  many  other  fine  writers,  have 
used  the  horizontal  oval  almost  exclu- 
sively to  decorate  their  capitals. 
Whether  the  initial  and  final  ovals 
should  be  identical  in  shape  and  size, 
is  a  moot  question. 

When  you  pick  up  your  oblique 
holder  and  remove  your  coat  sleeve 
to  practice  this  lesson,  be  sure  you 
have  formed  the  correct  mental  pic- 
ture of  the  E  you  like  best.  At  the 
end  of  every  line  you  write,  compare 
your  best  letter  with  the  copy,  make 
corrections  with  a  pencil;  then  do  a 
few  more  lines,  correct  with  pencil 
again,  then  repeat  until  you  feel  sure 


you    have    accomplished    your    aim — 
what  was  your  aim? 

Send  me  a  page  of  your  best  E's. 
I  will  make  a  good  E  for  you  and 
return  your  work  with  suggestions, 
if  you  will  send  me  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope.  No  charge.  I  shall 
be  glad   to  help  you. 

Best  wishes  and  much  success  to 
you. 

Edwin  H.   Graver 

719  East  25  Street 
Paterson,   N.   J. 

Please  tell  Mr.  Craver  what,  in 
this  lesson,  has  helped  you  most. 
Your  impression  and  suggestions  will 
be  appreciated,  and  aid  him  in  the 
preparation  of  other  lessons  to  appear 
later  in  The  Educator. 

The  first  and  the  last  specimens 
of  the  E  which  show  the  greatest 
improvement,  will  be  printed  in  The 
Educator.  Send  your  effort  before 
May  first.    Thank  you. 


MIDWEST    BUSINESS 
SCHOOL   ASSOC. 

The  Second  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Mid-Western  Business  Schools 
Association  was  held  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, Saturday,  March  25,  26,  27  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Officers:  President,  L.  E.  Huseby, 
Milwaukee;  Vice  President,  E.  O. 
Fenton,  Des  Moines;  Vice  President, 
H.  E.  Tope,  Tulsa;  General  Chairman, 
Ben  Henthorn,  Kansas  City;  Secre- 
tary, Adela  Hale,  Hutchinson,  Kans.; 
Treasurer,  Ralph  Moore,  Chillicothe, 
Mo. 


NOT    FOR    PROFIT 

JIST  lo  let  you  Make  Opportunity  Count 
adding  to  your  scrap-hook  my  beautifully 
addressed  envelope,  "excelled  by  none 
today",  REED,  dozen  written  cards,  and 
extra  envelope  any  address  you  want!  ONE 
dollar  hill.  M.  OTERO  COLMENERO — 
Pen  Artist — 165  Audubon  Avenue,  Apart- 
ment   34,    New    York    32,    N.    Y. 


SPECIAL 

LESSONS    IN 

CARD 

CARVING 

5 

lessons 



$10.00 

I 

-6x8 

card  in 

plastic 

frame  $2 

00 

L.    E. 

SCHMITT 

1540  McKean 

Ave. 

Baltimore  17, 

Md. 
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From  Our  Daily  Mail 


These    flourishes    came    from    B.    F.    BRIMMER,    Lutesville,    Missouri.     His 
dainty   appearance    resembling    the    work   of   the    nationally    known    penman,    H. 


fork    has    a 
i.    Lehman. 


E 


NGROSSER     WANTED 

Excellent   opportunity   for 
advancement  for  young  man 
with  some  experience. 
Write  to  Box  654,  c/o  The 
Educator,    Columbus,    Ohio. 


EDWARD    C.    MILLS 

Script    Specialists    for    Engraving    Purposes 
P.    O.    Drawer   982  Rochester   3,    N.    Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms :  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By    appointment    only. 


HUFF 


Member  N.   A.   T. 
superior    placement    service, 


ALASKA,     HAWAII    AND    THE    WEST 

Extreme  teacher  shortage  continues  in 
all  departments.  Enroll  now  for  mid- 
year and  1948  vacancies.  Unlimited 
opportunities  throughout  the  West. 
FREE     LIFE     MEMBERSHIP. 


ANALYZE    HANDWRITING 

You  may  be  from  Missouri.  You  may 
believe  that  grapho  analysis  is  not  work- 
able, but  such  commercial  educators  as 
George  Meadows,  A.  P.  Meub  and  J.  I. 
Kinman  would  not  say  "OK"  if  it  was  not 
a  time  saver,  accurate,  of  real  use  in 
business  and  in  the  school  room.  We  in- 
vite you  to  send  for  the  GRAPHO 
ANALYST,  test  lesson,  and  FREE  exami- 
nation form.  American  Institute  of  Grapho 
Analysis,   Inc.   Sec.   4,   Springfield,   Missouri. 
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From  A  17th  Century  Register 
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COUKTfO  ftY  tM  SOCIfTY  OF  GfNMWSn  OWCIII  MOt/S(,U)*OOt4,  iV.Ct 


The  accompanying  illustration  was  sent  to  us  by  A.  F.  McISAAC,  128  Granville  Street,  Halifax  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  an  interesting  study 
and  shows  how  our  letters  have  advanced.  You  can  trace  many  of  our  modern  broad  pen  letters  to  the  styles  used  in  the  17th  Century. 
These  letters  were  collected  from  Registers.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  writing  represents  the  work  of  many  or  of  just  a  few  persons. 
It    does    represent    actual    writing    of    that    period. 


The  McGhee  Studio 

Makers  and   designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

143  East  State  Street 

Estimates  furnished 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


@£ 


/VOW  TO  DETECT 


Taught   by   Correspondence 
PRIVATE       TUTORS 

10   South   La   Salle   Street 
Chicago,    Illinois,    U.S.A. 


ENGROSSER    WANTED 

We  are  in  need  of  an  engrosser. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Send  spec- 
imens and  application  to   the 

SCROLL    STUDIO 

53  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago   4,   Illinois 


SPECIAL— 2  Desk  Bottles 
Meub's  Professional  Black  Ink 

Sent    Postpaid    $1.00 

The  ink   which   produces  rich  black   shades 

and    fine   hair-lines. 

ALBERT    P.    MEUB 
Expert   Penman 

1944    l...m:i    Vista  Street 

PASADENA    7,    CAIJF. 

Also    can    supply    penmen    with 

Genuine  GUIott  Shading  Pens — 

The   original   No.    l's   and   No.    604,    E.F.'s 


FOR      BUSINESS     AND    SOCIAL     SUCCESS' 

Now  Good  Handwriting  is  Essen- 
tial   in    Business    and    Social    Life. 

So  easy  to  improve  your  handwriting  at 
home  quickly  with  my  new  instruction 
books  just  off  the  press.  Master  all  the 
secrets  of  better  penmanship.  Simple  and 
easy,  fully  illustrated,  highly  endorsed. 
BEGIN    TODAY. 

Write  for:  fj  Free  Book,  "How  to  Be- 
come a  Good  Penman",  or  check  books 
wanted.    $1.00   each.     Q    Business   Writing, 

□  Artistic     Writing,       □      Card     Writing, 

□  Engrossing  Alphabets,   Q   Bird  and  De- 
sign   Flourishing,     Q    Complete    Set    $4.50. 

□  Enclose   10c   for   your   name   beautifully 

writing. 

S.    A.    ZILLEK,    President,    TAMBLYN 
SCHOOL    OF    PENMANSHIP 

438    Ridge    Bldg.  Kansas    City,    Mo. 

In   Business    Over   52   Years 


The  Educator 
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L'nrb:  ■  knaui  lam  nil  Drmtg  nut 
likr-  it.  g  ping  (B  mini  f<mu\  liir  nn 
my  tnrs  imo  nirrt  to  fortwl  iiiht  mill 
fnflmn  it.  L Ynb  mrinta  wife  of  thus? 
mfm  liuo  in  a  limntnl  nr  a  physirnl 
spirit  of  S  unuxniTJ-)  mil.  <  >  lift 
tokr  nwnu  ma  €{mio5nu.Krfnrni\ (<) Oirfr 
from  artting  num  with  to  irthm*  frllmii'luTmusr- 
lu*  us  utrmux  in  qmstinn^  milt  rmip  him  nottn 
urt  nuib 'with  nu;  warn  Imn  wrong.  I  rt  mp 
abmirp  the  surrra^fu)  mun  Itnt  Irfmr'kiYu  a 
train**  tTpnt  nf  umrm  umVrivt  mining  in  my_ 
heart  far  thpfhilurr  rmtn.       ^j^sfea*- 

trenqtben  in  me  an  appreciation  of  fauito 
for  it  is  near  to  rbn  bono." "kixur.  I_/ct  mo  | 
inanccr  occasionally  into  the  patfe  of  temp- 
tation, for  lam  human,  nut  lioiil  fiqhr  anc-tlxit 
ipill  strengthen  inc.  nstih  in  mc  appreciation  off  be 
Prinilcqc  of  P  raivr.  (3  each  mc  to  cocr  rctjret 
SurMs  of  anqer  onO  to  ire  to  make  anvnc-s.C)  iiv  to 
mc,  more  one  more,  a  lore  one  iuxVt standing  of  HrV 
and  orecn  qromtbs  uno  sunsets  anO  stars,  one  sort- 


er take  mc  pp  tbv  bwd,  O  L/oro,  ane> 

mc  for  I  often  5  turn  Me. 


t?e 


rtcrouioc 


This    prayer    was    lettered    by    PAUL    A.    NOFFKE,    150    Oakland    St.,  Springfield,   Massachusetts.    The  original  wa 

was   much   larger. 

Mr.    Noffke    Is    a    professional    entertainer,    a    slight    of    hand    performer   of    no    small    ability.     His    engrossing    Is 


i  color,  and  of  course, 
chlng   high    standards. 
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Quesxion 
flriD  -Answer 
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QUESTION:  I  write  large  and 
vertical  and  have  never  given  much 
thought  to  forms  of  letters.  Should 
I,  as  a  teacher,  try  to  change  my 
style   of  letters,   size,   and   slant? 

ANSWER:  Since  your  children 
will  imitate  the  things  which  you  do 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad  you  should 
endeavor  to  write  well   at  all   times. 

If  you  make  letters  which  are 
different  from  the  standard  letter 
forms  in  the  handwriting  text  your 
pupils  will  do  likewise.  Should  any 
of  your  letters  be  freakish  or  difficult 
to  read  they  will  copy  them.  The 
chances  are  they  will  do  a  worse  job 
and  then  their  writing  will  be  poorer 
and  illegible. 

You  should  try  to  write  a  standard 
style  in  all  qualities  so  that  when 
pupils  imitate  it  their  writing  can 
vary  from  it  and  still  be  satisfactory. 
For  instance,  your  writing  should 
slant  so  that  one  pupil  could  slant  his 
slightly  more  than  yours  and  another 
pupil  could  slant  his  less,  and  both 
would  be  neither  extremely  sharp  nor 
extremely  rounding  and  wide.  The 
size  should  be  neither  extremely  large 
nor  extremely  small.  The  quality  of 
line  neither  extremely  heavy  nor 
extremely  light.  Each  quality  should 
be  standard  which  permits  the  pupil 
to  vary  from  yours  and  still  produce 
good  legible  writing. 

You  owe  it  to  your  pupils  to  try 
to  forget  your  own  individualities, 
especially  when  they  are  not  very 
desirable,  and  force  yourself  to  write 


SCRAP-BOOK     SPECIMENS. 

Variety   of   specimens,    25c   50c    $1.00   $2.00 
Large    bird-flourish    50c.       Scroll    25c 


c^is 


in  such  a  manner  as   to  be  of  most 
benefit  to  your  pupils. 

It  is  not  easy  to  break  up  old 
habits  and  develop  new  ones,  but  it 
can   be   done. 

By  doing  a  little  systematic  prac- 
tice each  day  you  can  soon  build  up 
enough  skill  to  write  in  the  correct 
way.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  an 
accurate  inspiring  style  of  hand- 
writing. 


QUESTION:  Would  you  advise  a 
student  in  the  eleventh  grade  to 
change  from  printing  all  of  his  writ- 
ten work  to  script  writing? 

ANSWER:  This  is  like  closing  the 
door  after  the  horse  has  run  away. 
Everyone  should  be  able  to  write 
before  reaching  this  grade.  Old  habits 
will  have  to  be  broken  and  new  ones 
formed  which  will  not  be  easy.  One 
who  cannot  write  freely  and  legibly 
will  be  handicapped  for  life  in  many 
positions.  In  the  few  positions  where 
only  a  small  amount  of  writing  is 
required  one  can  get  by  satisfactorily. 
We  would,  therefore,  recommend  a 
change  if  it  can  possibly  be  made. 

In  some  schools  a  good  handwrit- 
ing is  required  for  graduation,  in 
others  no  attention  is  paid  to  it.  It 
is  assumed  by  most  high  schools  that 
the  teaching  of  handwriting  belongs 
in  the  grades   and   they  do   not  have 


a  program  for  it.  They  should  how- 
ever have  facilities  for  teaching  any 
grade  subject  in  which  students  are 
weak. 

The  success  in  changing  this  stu- 
dent to  cursive  writing  will  depend 
upon  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  Cer- 
tainly if  it  were  a  definite  require- 
ment to  write  well  a  student  in  the 
eleventh  grade  should  be  able  to  do 
what  most  normal  children  in  the 
lower  grades  do  with  comparative 
ease  and  success. 

The  pupil  should  realize  the  im- 
portance of  writing  and  should  make 
up  his  mind  to  do  it.  You  can  fail 
him,  but  you  cannot  make  the  change 
without  his  cooperation.  If  he  is 
willing  to  study  and  work  it  will  be 
a  fairly  easy  job. 

The  learning  of  letter  forms  is  a 
simple  matter,  but  breaking  old 
habits  and  forming  new  correct 
habits  takes   considerable  practice. 

Individual  help  should  be  given 
this  student.  A  special  course  should 
be  followed  to  fit  his  particular 
needs.  He  will  need  to  develop  a 
skillful  free  movement  and  be  able 
to  write  well  automatically. 

Get  a  good  handwriting  text  and 
follow  it,  stressing  the  parts  which 
will  help  him  to  reach  his  goal  in 
the   quickest   possible   time. 

Keep  in  mind  that  this  student's 
unfortunate  condition  in  handwriting 
is  not  altogether  his  fault  but  that 
of  his  former  teachers  and  schools. 
Try  to  correct  their  errors  by  doing 
all  you  can  to  help  him. 


216   Marquette   Ave.,    Minneapolis    1,    Minn. 


W.     COOPER 


styles — It     will 

A.    M.    McISAAC 
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Lessons  In  Card  Carving 


This  Easter  greeting  card  came 
from  L.  E.  Schmitt,  1540  McKean 
Avenue,   Baltimore,  Maryland. 

The  center  of  the  flower  is  in  pink 
with  a  few  gold  dots  while  the  flower 
and  background  of  the  flower  are  in 
a  yellow  tint.  The  leaves  are  in  green 
and  the  lettering  is  in  gold. 

Lay  out  the  space  for  the  lettering 
and  the  circular  flower.  Make  a 
sweeping  compound  curve  for  the 
stem.  Cut  the  stem  very  light,  but 
cut  the  leaves  deep  and  raise  them 
up. 

Start  cutting  the  flower  in  the 
center  and  work  out  to  the  edge 
rolling  up  the  petals  as  you  go.  Use 
heavy  three  or  four  ply  board. 

Cutting  can  be  very  interesting 
and  beautiful.  Combine  color  and 
pen  work  with  knifemanship. 


J.  M.  GARDNER 

An  interesting  newspaper  clipping 
has  been  received  concerning  Mr. 
J.  M.  Gardner  of  Moose  Jaw,  Sask., 
Canada.  Mr.  Gardner  was  born  in 
Watertown,  New  York,  July  17,  1865. 
At  the  age  of  15  he  went  to  Water- 
loo, Iowa  and  attended  the  Academy 
of  Waterloo.  Later  he  attended  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Business  College  where 
he  received  penmanship  from  A.  J. 
Scarborough.  He  later  attended  the 
Western  Normal  College,  Shenendoah, 
Iowa  where  he  finished  a  course  in 
plain  ornamental  penmanship  under 
W.  J.  Kinsley  who  later  became  one 
of  New  York's  prominent  penmen 
and  engrossing  artist  and  also  con- 
ducted  the  Kinsley  Studio. 

After  leaving  school  he  organized 
a  class  in  penmanship  in  Southern, 
Iowa.  In  1889  he  went  to  British 
Columbia.  He  has  had  a  wide  ex- 
perience in  clerical  work  and  teach- 
ing. 

Around  1912  we  find  him  in  Canada 
as  a  farmer,  which,  the  article  states, 
he  was   not   so  successful   in. 

He  again  went  into  the  penmanship 
work  and  in  a  year  paid  off  $1,000.00 
of  his  debts.  He  did  a  lot  of  work 
in  writing  fancy  signatures,  calling 
cards,    etc.,    and    in    one    small    town 


dancehall    he    cleared    in    one    night 
$150.00. 

He  has  been  turning  out  penwork 
and  has  executed  some  very  large 
pieces.  He  is  today  83  years  of  age 
and  is  still  interested  in  penmanship. 
In  fact,  he,  at  the  present  time,  is 
taking  up  a  correspondence  course  in 
ornamental  penmanship  just  to  keep 
in  touch  with  what  is  going  on  and 
to  keep  his  hand  in  shape.  He  writes 
an  extremely  steady  hand  for  a  man 
of  his  age  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
healthful   life   he   has   led. 


LESSONS   IN   ENVELOPE 
ADDRESSING 

By    CHRISTOS    J.    COSTARAS 
A    former    G.    I.    Zanerian 

In  addressing  an  envelope  as  in 
any  piece  of  work  be  careful  to  get 
it  properly  centered. 

In  large  pieces  of  work  we  draw 
marginal  lines  and  try  to  keep  within 
these  lines.  On  an  envelope  we  do 
not  draw  marginal  lines  but  we  keep 
the  marginal  lines  in  mind.  Leave 
some  space  all  around  the  lettering. 
Your  work  may  be  thrown  off  center 
unless  you  allow  sufficient  space  for 
the  postmark  and   stamp. 

Do  not  get  your  lettering  too  large. 
Keep  it  small,  neat  and  attractive. 

The  name  should  be  the  most 
prominent  line.  Be  sure  to  get  every 
letter  and  number  unmistakeably 
legible   and   neat. 

Attractively  addressed  envelopes  is 
good  advertising.  It  is  one  way  of 
letting  people  know  that  you  are  a 
penman. 

Addressing  envelopes  in  lettering  is 
good  practice.  It  gives  you  a  chance 
to  put  into  practice  the  things  you 
have  learned.  Give  special  attention 
to  spacing,  size,  and  slant.  Be  sure 
that  the  parts  of  letters  are  clearly 
connected  with  clean,  fine,  hairlines. 
Be  neat  and  accurate. 

A  little  color  can  be  added  to  make 
it  more  attractive.  This  is  especially 
desirable  when  writing  to  your  best 
girl. 
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MR.  S.  W.  McKINNEY,  of  Wynewood,  Oklahoma,  when  sending  in  the  above  specimens,  writes  "I  was 
71  the  3rd  of  Jan.  and  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Business  Educator  most  of  the  time  for  the  past 
40  years  and  enjoy  every   number.     And   think   it   the   best   Journal   published   for  better   writing." 


ffireuwirttcghBiihertfl  (gmumreB 


The    illustration    above    was   made    by    H.    C.    RICE   of   501    Boyls 
Conservatory    of    Music    and    was    made    in    Script    and    Old    English. 

The    heading    was    veny    unusual,    yet    artistic    and    pleasing. 

carefully    pencilled    and    inked    in    with    a 


Street,    Boston,    Massachusetts.      It    is    part    of    a    resolution    for 


The    lettering    was    carefully    but    freehand    made 
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A  large  specimen  in  imitation  of 
one  of  the  pages  in  The  Madarasz 
Book  has  been  received  from  E. 
Austin  Jones  of  3101  Hutchinson 
Street,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  an  ad- 
mirer and  a  student  of  Madarasz' 
work.  Mr.  Jones  shows  an  unusual 
amount  of  skill.  We  are  very  sorry 
but  the  specimen  was  not  prepared 
for  engraving,  otherwise  we  would 
have  passed  it  on  to  you. 


Edward  F.  Maack  recently  won  a 
Professional  Certificate  in  Orna- 
mental   Penmanship. 


Reproduced  samples  of  some  of  the 
work  of  Ralph  L.  Weiner,  260  Bay 
13th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  have 
been  received.  He  does  commercial 
lettering,  script,  and  Old  English 
lettering. 


J.  W.  HILL,  306  Melba  Building.  Dallas,  Texas,  who  was 
75  years  of  Age  states  that  he  often  times  sits  down  and 
"scribbles."  When  ordering  The  Educator  recently  he  sub- 
mitted some  of  his  "scribbling".  He  did  it  in  the  form  of 
large  pencilled  signatures.  In  order  that  we  might  pass  on 
to  our  readers  and  friends  some  of  Mr.  Hills'  fine  work 
the  Editor  traced  the  pencilled  lines  with  ink.  Above  is 
the  result.  We  compliment  Mr.  Hill  upon  his  unusual  ideal 
forms. 
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This  Old  English  alphabet  was  prepared  by  a  G.  I.  Student  in  The  Zanerlan.  H.  L.  JONES.  The  profession  can  be  proud  of  the  many 
skillful  Jones'  who  followed  the  penmanship  profession,  however,  this  young  G.  I.  shows  promise  of  surpassing  all  of  the  famous  Jones 
families.      Keep   your   eye    on    this    young    man's    work. 
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A  PENMAN  OF  THE  YOUNGER 
GENERATION 


HACKMANS  CORNER 


This  is  Louis  W.  Karlen,  Jr.,  age 
15,  his  dog  Brownie,  and  his  one 
days'  quota  of  three  cock  pheasants 
during  1947  "open  hunting  season" 
on  pheasants.  The  photo  was  taken 
by  his  uncle,  A.  J.  Karlen,  on  the 
large  Karlen  Hereford  Ranch,  Vilas, 
Miner  Co.,   S.  Dakota. 

Louis  W.  is  the  oldest  of  three 
sons  of  the  late  L.  W.  Karlen,  Sr., 
of  Buffalo,  New  York,  a  former  stu- 
dent at   the  Zanerian. 

These  South  Dakota  pheasants 
have  beautiful  plumage  and  are 
luscious  eating.  The  editor  will  vouch 
for  that  as  he  received  one  of  these 
magnificient  birds  in  fine  condition. 

The  Karlen  Brothers  have  a  repu- 
tation for  fine  penmanship,  pure 
blood  Herefords,  and  genuine  hos- 
pitality. 


WANTED:  Competent  all-round 
engrosser  to  work  or  buy  good 
engrossing  business  in  large  east- 
ern city.  Write  Box  655,  c/o  The 
Educator,    Columbus    8,    Ohio. 


J.  C.  Smeltzer,  who  heads  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Oak- 
land High  School,  Oakland,  California, 
writes  a  very  beautiful  ornamental 
signature.  Mr.  Smeltzer  attended 
The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 
some  years  ago. 


I.   Z.   HACKMAN,    105  s.   Spruce  St..   Ei:zabethtown,   Pa. 


An    alphabet    made    by    JOHN    BOLLINGER,    of    Pearl,    Illinois. 


A  Series  of  Flourishes 

SNOW  BIRDS  No.   15 

By    F.    B.    COIHTNEV,    12365    Cherrylawn    Avenue,    Detroit,    Michigan 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  offers  courses 
correspondence  in: 

by 

Tuition 

Supplies 

(     )   Business   Handwriting   Course ....$10.00 

$1.55 

(     )   Roundhand  or   Engrossers  Script 12.00 

..  2.70 

(     )  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 12.00 

..  2.85 

(     )   Advanced  Engrossing  12.00 

..  2.05 

(     )  Ornamental   Penmanship  12.00 

..  3.20 

Begin  your  training  today,  and  safeguard  your  future. 

Of    Co/umbus.  Oh/o. 
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JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG 

JUNE  17, 1867  —    FEBRUARY  23, 1948 
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BOWLING  PENCIL  SPECIAL 


While  the  supply  lasts  this  beautiful  hard  Maple 
Bowling  Pin-Pencil  is  available  to  subscribers  of 
the    Educator   for   only   25c    prepaid. 

Take  advantage  of  this  special  offer.  Send  your 
order  in   NOW   for   the   supply  is  limited. 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Company 
612  North  Park  Street 
Columbus  8,  Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

Please    send    me    at    earliest    convenience 

Bowling    Pin-Pencils    <S     25c    each 

postpaid. 

NAME  

ADDRESS    

CITY  ZONE       STATE 


Penskill  Spelling  Blanks 


Many  teachers  have  been  pleasantly  surprised 
at  the  improvement  in  both  spelling  and  hand- 
writing, after  their  pupils  have  used  this  spelling 
blank   for  a  few  weeks. 

Two  separate  books — One  for  use  in  grades  two 
and  three,  —  One  to  be  used  in  grades  four,  five, 
and   six. 

These  books  have  been  carefully  planned  to 
make  spelling  lessons  easier,  —  gives  more  uniform- 
ity and  continuity  to  the  lessons,  —  improves  hand- 
writing and  spelling  too,  —  keeps  all  spelling  les- 
sons bound  in  one  book,  —  and  makes  grading  and 
recording   easier   for   the   teacher. 


Send  your  order   today   for   these   new   blanks. 

Size   8   x   10,   —   wire   bound   to   be   flat   on   the   desk 
this   complete   spelling   blank. 

For  grades  2,   3,  4,  5,  or  6.    Price  30c  each  postpaid. 

Penskill    Spelling    Blank    .    .    .    Price    per   dozen,    less   20%,   plus   postage 


checking,  —  testing,  and  graphs  included  in 


$3.60 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 
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Manager 


WORLD   LEADERSHIP 

L.  J.  Comeau,  Montreal,  Canada,  in  an  address 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  St.  Louis  during  the  Thanksgiving  holidays 
said  the  American  Association  is  the  only  Inter- 
national Association  of  private  business  school 
administrators  in  the  world  today.  He  further 
added,  the  world  needs  accountants,  secretaries, 
bookkeepers,  stenographers,  clerks,  etc.,  of  the 
type  produced  in  American  business  schools,  and 
the  American  Association  through  its  member 
schools  in  seven  foreign  countries  is  in  a  strategic 
position   to   furnish   such   trained   leadership. 

Membership  in  the  American  Association  will 
greatly  increase  the  prestige  of  your  school  through 
the   many  services   available   to   member  schools. 

1.  Pi  Rho  Zeta  International,  commerce  soror- 
ity and  fraternity,  with  some  3500  members. 

2.  International  Honor  Society  beautiful  award 
pins  and  certificates  for  speeds  from  50  to 
100  words  per  minute. 

3.  Uniform  standard  examinations  are  avail- 
able  for   Association   diplomas. 

4.  The  COMPASS  and  the  GREEK  LETTER, 
official  publication  of  the  Association  and 
Pi   Rho   Zeta  International   are  widely  read. 

Full  information  as  to  membership  requirements 
upon   request. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COMMERCIAL   COLLEGES 

220  N.  Main  Street  Burlington,  Iowa 


Esterbrook 

Fountain  Pens  are 
approved  by  leading 
educators  everywhere 
because  they  give  you 
The  Right  Point  for 
The  Way  You  Write  . 
The  right  point  for 
the  system  you  teach. 


Complete  Pen 

$1. 75—  $2.25 

Matching  Pencil 

$1.75 

TO  SELECT  OR  RENEW 
. . .  HERE'S  ALL  YOU  DO 


23UM  IHtdium  siufr 

RELIEF 


In  case  of  damage  you  can 
replace  your  favorite  point 
yourself — atony  pen  counter. 


&At&i£too& 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 


liKnatures    by    T.    B.    BRIDGES, 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


Mtn&U/ 


"Mammae 


r> 


v/ 


We  have  a  number  of  the  above  cuts  in  stock  which 
we  will   sell  at  $1.00  each  as  long  as   they  last. 

ZANER-BLOSER   COMPANY 


612  N.  PARK  ST., 


COLUMBUS  8,  OHIO 
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HANDWRITING 

Best  results  are  secured  by  setting 
aside  each  day,  time  for  form  study 
and  practice  of  handwriting.  This 
applies  to  individuals  or  to  classes. 
During  these  handwriting  classes,  the 
teacher  should  really  teach  hand- 
writing which  means  creating  a 
desire  for  better  handwriting,  demon- 
strating how  good  writing  is  done 
and  discussing  the  various  details  of 
letters.  She  should  supervise  and 
direct  the  efforts  of  every  student  in 
her   class. 

If  you  become  discouraged  with 
your  progress,  take  another  dip  of 
ink  and  swing  into  it  again.  Perhaps 
you  are  expecting  too  much.  Re- 
member good  Handwriting  is  forming 
good  writing  habits.  Old  habits  must 
be  broken  and  correct  ones  made 
permanent. 

Do  more  study  and  your  practice 
will  be  more  productive.  Try  to 
analyze  each  letter.  Discover  what  is 
required  to  make  each  letter  good. 
Compare  your  work  with  the  copy. 
Search  for  differences  between  your 
work  and  the  copy.  The  chances  are 
if  there  is  a  difference  you  have 
found  something  which  needs  chang- 
ing. 

We  once  asked  a  famous  penman 
what  he  would  have  us  teach  the 
students  in  our  school  who  later 
might  be  employed  by  his  studio. 
His  quick  answer,  "Teach  them  to 
be  students  of  engrossing",  which 
certainly   applies   to   any  situation. 

All  writing  should  be  legible  and 
free.  Study  each  letter  to  determine 
the  qualities  which  make  for  legi- 
bility. For  instance,  the  loops  should 
be  open  and  clear.  Now  check  some 
of  your  writing  and  see  how  many 
e's  look  like  i's,  and  are  your  l's  and 
t's  distinct? 
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There  should  be  distinction  be- 
tween turns  and  angles.  Are  the 
turns  in  n,  m,  etc.  round,  clear  and 
full  ?  Are  your  retraces  or  angles 
sharp?  Small  a's,  o's,  and  s's  should 
be  open  and  full.  Are  yours  crowded  ? 
Are  there  any  letters  which  are  not 
plain  when  the  rest  of  the  word  is 
covered  ? 

Your  movement  should  be  free. 
No  one  wants  writing  which  is  very 
slow,  labored  and  heavy.  Cultivate 
a    light    pressure    and    glide    on    the 


little  fingers  freely.  Re-read  instruc- 
tions about  movements. 

Do  you  make  a  study  of  the 
special  places  in  letters  where  more 
time  or  even  a  stop  is  needed?  The 
little  retrace  on  v,  w,  and  b  require 
a  stop.  If  you  slur  through  many  of 
these  places  the  forms  of  your  letters 
are  sacrificed. 

Avoid  excessive  movement  of  the 
first  thumb  joint.  Some  call  this  the 
"Gum  chewing  movement".  It  pro- 
duces kinks  and  broken  places  in 
the    movement. 


is  a  flourish  by  L.  M.  KEM'HNER,  5002  IVallinsford 
Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash.  .Mr.  Kelchner  is  now  in  his  80's.  The 
original    wjs    loaned    to    us    by    P.    L.    Zenzen    of    Minn.,    Minn. 


SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE,    $2.50    A    YEAR 

(To    Canada    10;    foreign    30c    more) 

Single    copy,    35c. 

Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the 
old    as    well    as    the    new    address. 

Advertising    rates    furnished    upon    request. 


THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  loth  of  the 
month    for   the   issue   of    the   following   month. 


Lessons  In  Handwriting 

By,    THE    EDUCATOR    STAFF 

We  have  studied  individual  letters  and  should  have  made  a  lot  of  improvement,  however,  one  can  usually  go 
back  over  the  letters  and  find  places  which  can  be  improved.  We  suggest  that  you  review  the  letters  you  have 
worked   upon.     See   if   you   can   improve   some   little   detail    in    each   letter. 


-&-i@ 


This  is  a  review  of  the  capital  B.    Review  other  copies  of  B  which  you  have  practiced. 

The  last  part  of  this  copy  prepares  you  for  the  b.    Keep  the  backs  straight.    The  turns  at  the  top  and  bottom 
should  be  the  same  width.    Be  sure  to  get  daylight  in  the  loop. 


The  little  dot  or  retrace  is  important  and  should  be  made  carefully.  A  little  more  time  is  required  to  make 
the  retrace  accurately.    It  should  be  as  tall  as  the  small  a. 

Draw  slant  lines  down  the  back.  The  downstrokes  should  be  uniform  and  straight.  Check  the  motion  on  the 
retrace  of  b.  Move  freely  on  all  other  parts  of  the  words  except  as  you  approach  the  baseline  of  a  loop  the  move- 
ment  is   slowed    up. 
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To  get  a  firm  straight  slanting  line  in  the  R  practice  the  push-pull  movement  and  finish  the  R.    Retracing  the 
oval  will  help   to  strengthen  that  part  of  the  letter. 

Mix   the   exercises. 


Practice  the  R  separately.  Try  to  get  the  top  and  the  bottom  sections  the  same  size.  The  finishing  strokes 
should  be  parallel  to  the  oval.  The  little  loop  should  swing  around  the  straight  downstroke  in  the  center.  Practice 
each  word   in   this  copy   individually. 


Good  writing  is  done  freely  with  a  good  combined  movement.  Excessive,  finger  movement  makes  writing  a  diffi- 
cult tiring  task.  More  arm  movement  makes  it  easy  and  free  looking.  Roll  the  arm  on  the  muscles  below  the  el- 
bow.   Use   a  free  hand.    Don't  let   the   side  of   the  hand   drag. 


zz  Z  Z  z 


<?) 


z 


°) 


Practice  the  retrace  exercises  alone  and  then  mix  them  with  letters.  In  making  the  Q  watch  the  size  of  the 
loops.  The  finish  of  the  Q  should  be  the  same  as  the  finish  of  the  L.  Watch  your  position.  Does  your  pen  slant 
towards  your  shoulder?  Keep  your  knuckles  pointed  towards  the  ceiling,  and  do  not  grip  your  penholder.  Keep 
the   inside   of   your   letters   open. 


Practice  these  sentences  striving  for  uniformity.  It  is  repeating  over  and  over  again  which  enables  us  to 
make  good  writing  habitual.  Writing  is  a  matter  of  habit.  Good  writing  is  composed  of  good  habits  while  poor 
writing   is    composed    of   poor   habits. 
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The  first  part  of  the  p  should  be  higher  than  the  oval.  It  should  always  be  pointed.  Get  the  loop  below  the 
line  as  long  as  the  other  loop  letters  below  the  line.  Get  the  oval  the  same  size  as  the  oval  in  the  a.  After  you 
have  made  a  line  of  p's  turn  the  page  upside  down  and   see  if  you  have  the  ovals  the  same  as  in  the  a. 


^^Z^L^  ^L^L^ 


How  about  your  position  ?     Point  the  pen  toward  the  shoulder  or  at  right  angles  to  the  baseline.    Do  not  grip 
the   penholder.     Curve   the   fingers   gracefully.    There   should    be   no   strain   on   any   of   the   fingers. 


J. 


jr.  /: 


Make  your  downstrokes  as  light  as  your  upstrokes.  Avoid  a  heavy  pressure. 

Are  all  of  your  letters  on  the  same  slant?  If  you  are  having  trouble  with  slant  examine  the  position  of 
your  paper.  It  should  be  directly  in  front  of  you.  Pull  the  downstrokes  toward  your  body.  In  left-hand  writing 
pull   toward   the   left  elbow. 
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Sit  up,  don't  slouch.    Keep  the  feet  on  the  floor,  and   your  head  up.    If  you  are  to  do  much  handwriting  you 
should    cultivate    an    easy,    healthful    position. 
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Handwriting  Proficiency  Test 


(Partial  List) 


This  Proficiency  Test  is  a  true 
and  false  test  given  to  the  students 
of  Colorado  State  Teachers  College, 
Greeley,  Iowa,  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Bedinger. 
Mr.  Bedinger  states  that  they  have 
more  students  in  their  handwriting 
methods  course  than  ever  before.  He 
states  that  there  is  a  trend  toward 
better  handwriting  in  the  elementary 
grades. 

This  quiz,  or  final  examination, 
developed  considerable  controversy 
among  the  students.  We  suggest 
that  you  read  each  question  carefully 
and  mark  it  true  or  false  and  send 
your    answers    to    The    Educator. 

1.  The  first  grade  is  essentially  the 
period  of  trial  writing 

2.  The  process  of  learning  to  write 
is  a  rather  complex  one  for  the 
child 

3.  Proficiency  depends  upon  the 
laws  of  habit  formation 

4.  Children  learn  the  writing  move- 
ment largely  by  the  trial  and 
error   method 

5.  The  first  step  in  child  writing 
is  the  building  up  of  images  or 
forms 

6.  Constant  repetition  is  necessary 
for   all   learners 

7.  Children  learn  to  write  by  mere- 
ly copying  forms 

8.  Accurate  and  precise  movements 
should  be  demanded  of  the 
child 

9.  Unless  a  copy  is  well  written  it 
can  hardly  stimulate  the  child 
by    awakening    his    imagination. 


10.  Writing  a  letter  or  writing  an 
essay  is  not  necessarily  practice 
because  the  writer  is  paying 
attention  to  the  thought  and  not 
to  the  writing 

11.  In  the  teaching  of  handwriting 
a  strong  motive  is  needed 

12.  Motive  and  method  are  both  im- 
portant, but  method  is  the  more 
important  of  the  two 

13.  The  most  important  motives  are 
the  artificial  devices  with  which 
we  attempt  to  incite  the  child 
to   learn 

14.  Many  motives  operate  without 
any  intervention  on  the  teacher's 
part 


15.  The  teacher  has  great  prestige 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  for  this 
reason  should  write  a  hand 
which  is  worthy  of  the  child's 
admiration 

16.  For  practical  purposes,  the  stu- 
dent should  not  be  judged  by  his 
natural    handwriting 

17.  Writing  of  beginners  should  be 
small,  because  it  requires  less 
effort 

18.  Rest  periods  are  not  necessary 
in  the  lower  grades  where  the 
arm  or  muscular  movement  is 
used 

19.  The  mental  and  physiological 
acts  in  reading  and  in  writing 
overlap   (with  children) 

20.  The  child  finds  the  arm  move- 
ment rather  unwieldy  for  use  in 
all   his   writing 

21.  It  is  impossible  to  over-empha- 
size the  muscular  movement 
drills,  such  as  the  push-pull  and 
ovals 

22.  The  smaller  muscles  which  con- 
trol the  finger  and  hand  move- 
ments come  rather  late,  and  they 
should   not   be   forced 

23.  When  a  person  signs  his  name 
to  a  check,  he  may  be  in  no  way 
conscious    of   writing    his    name. 


24.  By  practice,  anyone  can  learn  to 
write  a  very  good  hand  in  a 
short  time 

25.  In  ordinary  writing,  what  one 
is  thinking  about  is  visual 
images  and  not  the  movement  he 
is  using 

26  Adults  fully  realize  the  utter  lack 
of  control  in  the  early  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  child  in 
making   the   writing   movements. 


27.  Figures  should  always  be  made 
with  pure  arm   movement 

28.  Board  writing  is  an  art  and  is 
very  difficult  to  acquire  by  the 
teacher 

29.  Print  or  manuscript  writing  is 
entirely  too  slow;  therefore  has 
no  place  in  the  lower  grade 
teacher's    lesson    plans 

30.  The  child  gets  very  little  in- 
spiration from  the  teacher's 
board   writing 


31.  Good  writing  is  not  appreciated 
in    rural    schools 

32.  The  voice  of  a  teacher  is  not  as 
important  as  it  was  once  thought 
to  be 

33.  Writing  is  not  necessarily  a 
social   need 

34.  Writing  is  affected  by  one's  age, 
nervous  condition,  or  by  fleeting 
emotions 

35.  Children  do  not  differ  in  their 
manner  of  reacting  to  hand- 
writing  instruction 

36.  Ordinarily  the  child  should  not 
be  required  to  think  too  much 
about  his  hand  and  the  way  it 
moves 

37.  If  a  child  above  the  fourth  grade 
writes  fairly  well  with  his  left 
hand  in  a  good  position,  he 
should   not   be   made   to   change. 


38.  In  primary  work,  a  child  should 
be  changed  even  if  he  resists 
strongly  or  comes  back  again 
and  again  to  his  left  hand 

39.  Formation  should  receive  some 
preference  over  movement  in  the 
primary  grades 

40.  Quickness  in  visual  perception 
is  just  as  important  in  the  writ- 
ing  act    as    in    the    reading   act. 


41.    Much  writing  is   done   by   people 
standing  at  desks,  counters,  etc. 


42.  The  teaching  of  handwriting  is 
no  longer  considered  a  major 
problem 

43.  Writing  has  been  defined  as  a 
gesture  of  the  mind. 

44.  The  light  must  come  from  the 
right    side    and    must    be    bright. 


45.  The  child  must  sit  very  erect 
while   he  writes 

46.  Periods  for  children  in  the  first 
four  grades  should  be  shorter 
than  the  periods  of  the  last  four 
grades 

47.  Individuality  is  really  more  im- 
portant  than   legibility 

48.  In  the  lower  grades  it  is  not 
necessary  to  talk  about  finger 
movement     and     speed     at     all. 
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JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG 


John  Robert  Gregg,  inventor  of 
the  Gregg  Shorthand  system  and  in- 
ternationally known  dean  of  Ameri- 
can business  educators,  died  in  his 
New  York  City  apartment  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1948.  His  age  was  eighty. 
Ill  for  two  months,  he  returned  from 
the  hospital  just  a  week  before  his 
death,  apparently  much  improved; 
therefore  his  death  came  as  a  shock 
to  his  family,  associates,  and  friends. 

Born  in  Rockcorry,  Ireland,  on 
June  17,  1867,  John  Robert  Gregg 
became  a  shorthand  enthusiast  in  his 
early  youth  and  remained  a  short- 
hand enthusiast  all  his  life.  Young 
John,  kept  from  usual  boyhood  pur- 
suits because  of  an  eardrum  shat- 
tered, turned,  at  the  age  of  ten,  to 
self-instruction  in  Odell  shorthand 
(an  adaption  of  the  Taylor  system) 
and   quickly   mastered  it. 

In  the  five  years  following,  he 
studied  Pitman  shorthand,  then 
Sloan-Duployan,  which  he  came  to 
write  expertly.  He  mastered  the 
Pernin  adaptation  of  Duploye's  sys- 
tem also  and  learned  to  write  the 
Jean  P.  A.  Martin  version  of  the 
same  system.  He  studied  the  German 
systems  of  Gabelsberger  and  Stolze 
in  English  adaptations. 

From  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
these  many  systems,  John  Robert 
Gregg,  while  still  in  his  early  teens 
evolved  some  of  his  principles  that 
he  thought  should  characterize  a 
"perfect"  shorthand  system.  Speak- 
ing in  1913  in  Chicago  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  Gregg 
Shorthand,  he  explained  these  prin- 
ciples: 

"Now,  there  you  have  the  germ 
of  the  idea  on  which  I  worked — 
light  lines,  absence  of  shading, 
absence  of  position  writing,  con- 
nective vowels,  and  the  slant  of 
longhand. 

"I  started  to  work  out  a  system 
of  my  own  without  any  thought  of 
publishing  it,  but  merely  because 
I  found  it  a  fascinating  occupation. 
I  was  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  and 
was  employed  in  a  law  office  in 
Glasgow." 

He  successfully  worked  out  an 
alphabet  of  characters  that  met  his 
own     criteria — they     are     still     used 


June   17,   1867   -  February   23,   1948 

today,  exactly  in  the  form  that  he 
developed  over  sixty  years  ago.  Be- 
fore publishing  his  alphabet,  how- 
ever, he  made  one  additional  contri- 
bution to  his  system:  he  assigned 
the  most  facile  shorthand  strokes  to 
the  letters  that  were  used  most  fre- 
quently in  combination  with  other 
letters  rather  than  to  the  letters  that 
were  used  most  frequently  alone,  as 
other  shorthand  authors  had  done. 
From  this  emphasis  —  facility  in 
joining  strokes — and  a  practical  al- 
phabet his  shorthand  derives  its 
fluency.  Mr.  Gregg  had  evolved  his 
system  by  the  time  he  was  nineteen. 


A    GREAT    EDUCATOR 

Few  men  have  had  the  foresight, 
the  ability  and  opportunity  to 
serve  their  profession  as  did  Mr. 
Gregg. 

— Editor 


At  twenty,  in  1888,  he  published 
his  first  shorthand  manual  as  "Light- 
Line  Phonography"  and  opened  his 
first  school,  the  Light-Line  Phono- 
graphy Institute,  at  62  Dale  Street, 
Liverpool,   England. 

Five  years  later,  John  Robert 
Gregg  brought  "Light-Line  Phono- 
graphy"  to  America. 

That  was  1893,  a  year  in  which 
the  country  was  gripped  by  a  severe 
business  panic.  Mr.  Gregg  landed  in 
Boston  and  with  his  limited  capital, 
$130,  he  published  the  first  American 
edition  of  his  system  in  two  pam- 
phlets and  founded  a  school.  The 
struggle  was  extremely  difficult, 
for — 

"I  arrived  there  at  a  time  when 
half  of  the  typewriters  in  that  city 
were  covered,  and  the  stenograph- 
ers out  of  employment  ...  It  was 
a  terrible  year  to  start  anything 
new." 

For  two  years,  however,  Mr.  Gregg 
continued  to  operate  his  school  and 
to  promote  his  new  system  of  short- 
hand in  competition  with  the  dozens 
of  other  systems  being  taught  in 
Boston  and  other  cities.  His  capital 
vacillated    from    zero    to    a    pittance. 


Time  and  time  again  he  was  tempted 
to  give  up.  In  fact,  on  one  occasion, 
when  his  diary  read,  "5c  left,"  he 
offered  his  system  to  a  publishing 
company — and  was  turned  down. 

Then,  in  1895,  with  only  $75  capi- 
tal, Mr.  Gregg  moved  to  Chicago, 
where  he  established  Gregg  School 
(now  Gregg  College)  and  where  he 
became  an  American  citizen.  From 
Chicago,  his  shorthand  system  began 
to  spread  across  the  country;  by  1900 
it  was  well  established  in  schools 
from  coast  to  coast.  The  winning  of 
many  national  shorthand  contests  by 
writers  of  Gregg  Shorthand  proved 
the  potentiality  for  high  speed  in- 
herent in   the  system. 

When  Gregg  Shorthand  was  intro- 
duced into  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  country,  along  with  the  rapidly 
developing  typewriter,  the  system 
met  steady  success.  Today,  at  least 
96  per  cent  of  all  schools  that  offer 
instruction  in  shorthand  teach  his 
shorthand  system. 

Those  first  years  in  Chicago,  when 
John  Robert  Gregg  was  in  his  late 
twenties  and  early  thirties,  marked 
tremendous  personal  achievement.  He 
established  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company  in  1896,  a  year  after 
founding  Gregg  School.  In  1896, 
also,  he  began  publication  of  his 
first  American  magazine  for  short- 
hand writers.  The  Light-Liner,  which 
gave  way  shortly  to  the  present 
Gregg  Writer,  first  published  in 
April,  1899.  Too,  the  long  stream  of 
textbooks  and  teaching  aids  now 
linked  to  his  name  began  to  flow 
from    his    pen. 

John  Robert  Gregg  was  always  a 
strong  supporter  of  professional 
organizations.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
success  with  which  teachers  give 
instruction  in  his  shorthand  dates 
back  to  the  organizations  he  founded 
or  supported  in  their  early  days.  He 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Commercial  Teachers  Feder- 
ation ( now  National  Business  Teach- 
ers Association),  a  charter  member 
of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters 
Association,  an  early  president  of 
the  Central  Commercial  Teachers 
Association,  the  founder  of  the 
Gregg     Shorthand     Teachers     Feder- 
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ation,  and  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Eastern  Business  Teachers 
Association  and  of  many  other  or- 
ganizations. His  addresses  and  his 
magazine  contributions  on  methods 
of  teaching  his  system  did  much  to 
make  it  possible  for  teachers  to 
transfer  quickly  from  other  systems 
to  Gregg  Shorthand  and  to  learn 
efficient  ways  of  teaching  the  system. 

In  the  fifty  years  since  those 
Chicago  days,  John  Robert  Gregg 
saw  his  publishing  company  grow  to 
serve  business  education  in  every  one 
of  its  subjects  (he  himself  contri- 
buted numerous  texts,  especially  in 
the  fields  of  secretarial  and  re- 
portorial  training),  and  saw  his 
shorthand  system  become  the  most 
inter-national  of  all  shorthand  sys- 
tems. It  has  been  estimated  that 
over  18  millions  have  learned  his 
shorthand   in  America  and   abroad. 

In  the  last  three  decades,  numerous 
honors  were  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Gregg,  testimonials  to  his  incalcul- 
able contributions  to  business  and 
education.  The  Silver  and  Golden 
jubilees  of  the  invention  of  his  short- 
hand system  were  celebrated  the 
world  over.  In  1929  he  was  awarded 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 
Commercial  Science  by  Bryant  Col- 
lege, and  the  following  year  Boston 
University  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Com- 
mercial Science.  In  1936  the  Ulster- 
Irish  Society  of  New  York  awarded 
him  the  gold  medal  for  "Notable 
Service  to  the  Nation,"  and  in  1938 
the  New  York  Academy  for  Public 
Education  honored  him  with  an 
award  for  his  "Distinguished  Service 
to  Education."  The  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Letters  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Rider  College  in  1942. 

During  World  War  I  Mr.  Gregg 
interpreted  for  the  Government 
espionage  notes  written  in  foreign 
shorthand  systems,  and  for  that  the 
United  States  War  Department 
formally  expressed  to  him  its  appre- 
ciation of  his  "valuable  voluntary 
services  to  the  Military  Intelligence 
Department."  In  1946  the  British 
Government,  through  its  Embassy  in 
Washington,  presented  him  with  a 
special  citation  awarded  by  Great 
Britain  to  citizens  of  other  countries, 
"The  King's  Medal  for  Service  in  the 
Cause  of  Freedom." 

Last  summer,  when  Mr.  Gregg 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  octogenarians, 
his    birthday   on    June    17    brought   a 


deluge  of  messages  from  educational 
associations,  reporters'  associations, 
schools,  and  eminent  persons  all  over 
the  world. 

Mr.  Gregg  continued  the  active 
direction  of  his  world-wide  business 
affairs  —  the  publication  of  seven 
magazines,  two  of  which  he  person- 
ally   edited;    management    of    Gregg 


College  and  of  his  chain  of  eighteen 
business  schools  in  England;  direc- 
tion of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com- 
pany and  its  international  affiliates — 
until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Surviving  Mr.  Gregg  are  his  wife, 
Janet  Kinley  Gregg,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  1930;  his  daughter,  Kate; 
and  his  son,  John  Robert  Gregg,  Jr. 
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Well  executed  ornamental  signa- 
tures have  been  received  from  Frank 
Smith,  10  Parker  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
The  lines  were  a  little  thin  and 
skippy,  otherwise,  we  might  have 
passed  some  of  them  on  to  our 
readers. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
YOUR  NAME.  Send  me 
your  name  with  a  dollar 
bill  and  receive  a  dozen 
or  more  surprises.  C.  O. 
ELLEFSON.  Handwriting 
Expert  -  Duluth  Business 
University,  Duluth  2, 
Minn. 
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NGROSSER     WANTED 

Excellent   opportunity   for 
advancement  for  young  man 
with  some  experience. 
Write  to  Box  654,  c/o  The 
Educator,    Columbus,    Ohio. 


Taught   by   Correspondence 
PRIVATE       TUTORS 

10    South   La   Salle   Street 
Chicago,    Illinois,    U.S.A. 


Manuscript 


Manuscript  is  made  up  of  straight 
lines  and  circles.  Both  a  straight 
line  and  a  circle  are  not  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  make  with 
precision.  If  a  stroke  is  slightly  off 
slant  or  a  circle  flat,  it  shows  up 
prominently  even  to  a  very  young 
child. 

We  should  not  discourage  the  child 
by  expecting  him  to  make  strokes 
which  are  nearly  perfect.  We  must 
be  satisfied  at  first  with  strokes 
which  are  nearly  straight  and  circles 
which  have  a  few  punctures  in  them. 
Many  of  the  letters  will  be  up  off 
the   line   or   away    below    it,    but    we 


By    MABEL    ANDERSON 

should  praise  the  child  for  his  efforts 
and  show  him  where  a  slight  change 
here  or  there  would  make  it  better. 
Gradually  guide  and  encourage  the 
child  to  do  better  handwriting.  It 
can  be  fun  for  both  the  teacher  and 
pupil. 

Many  times  the  cause  for  poor 
handwriting  may  be  the  fault  of 
teaching.  Under  a  skillful  under- 
standing teacher  undeveloped,  im- 
mature hands  can  soon  be  made  to 
write  satisfactorily.  Perfect  letter 
forms,  words,  etc.,  should  not  be 
expected. 


We  were  in  a  handwriting  class 
recently  where  the  teacher  scolded 
and  berated  her  children  because 
their  handwriting  was  not  as  good 
as  she  thought  it  should  be.  In  place 
of  leading  them  by  skillful  teaching 
she  was  sowing  seeds  of  doubt  and 
dislike  for  handwriting. 

Every  child  is  interesting  to  teach 
and  given  a  fair  chance  will  soon 
show  improvement.  Keep  trying  new 
tricks  and  devices.  Study  the  child 
and  try  to  fit  your  instruction  to  his 
special  needs,  but  never  make  him 
feel   that  he  is  dull  or  backward. 
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Back  In  Harness  Again 
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It    Is    a    real    pleasure    to    again    see    work    from    our    good    friend    MR.    ENRIQI'KZ. 
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Roundhand  or  Engrossers  Script 


By    the    Edocato 


"THE     UPPER    LOOPS" 

The  five  upper  loops  need  to  be 
studied  as  a  group.  It  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  study  and 
practice  to  be  able  to  make  good 
uniform    loops. 

First,  the  standard  size  of  loops  is 
three  times  as  tall  as  the  u.  You 
can  avoid  the  poor  proportioned 
letters  made  by  many  students 
simply  by  accurately  ruling  pencil 
lines  as  indicated  by  the  lines  in  the 
copy.  Some  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  they  can  get  along  without 
these  guide  lines.  Professional  en- 
grossers with  years  of  experience  in 
writing  fine  script  always  rule  pencil 
guide  lines  when  writing  script.  A 
few  slant  guide  lines  may  help  you. 

The  bottom  of  the  1  is  like  the  i 
or  u.  Let  us  practice  some  u  exer- 
cises. Add  the  loop  to  the  u  and  you 
should  have  a  good  1.  Study  the 
curves  on  both  side  of  the  1  loop. 
The  top  turn  in  the  loop  should  be  as 
wide  as  the  turn  at  the  baseline. 
Make  the  loops  upward.  Many  years 
ago  some  penmen  made  them  down- 
ward but  we  have  learned  that  better 
loops  can  be  made  by  making  the 
loop  with  one  stroke  or  swing.  Raise 
the   pen   always   at   the   baseline. 

Practice  individual  letters  and 
words  with  loops.  Cover  up  the  top 
or  loop  part  of  the  word  lull  and  see 
if  you  have  good  i's  or  u's.  Come 
down  even  with  all  strokes  and  hit 
the  baseline  hard.  If  you  can  make  a 
good  u  and  1  you  should  have  no 
trouble   with    the   b.     Put    a   loop   on 


U/(///((UUt^ 
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some  of  your  u's  as  shown  in  the 
copy.  Make  some  ib's  and  cover  up 
the  loop.  Is  the  bottom  a  good  u  ? 
Like  the  w  and  v,  the  b  should  not 
be  wide  between  the  shade  and  the 
dot  or  retrace. 

The  last  part  of  k  is  similar  to  n, 
study  and  compare.  The  dot  should 
be  as  high  as  the  n.  Study  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  compound  curve. 

Make  line  after  line  of  each  letter, 
always  ruling  guide  headlines.  Size 
should  be  no  problem  with  accurate 
ruled   head   and   baselines. 

After  practicing  letters  work  on 
words  and  sentences.  Endeavor  to 
get    all    downstrokes    same   in    thick- 


ness and  length.    Watch  spacing  and 
slant. 

Use  an  oblique  holder  and  a 
Gillott's  303  for  work  1/8  inch  tall. 
If  your  holder  is  questionably  ad- 
justed send  it  to  us  for  inspection 
with   return  postage. 


Mr.  J.  Chalup,  2308  S.  Harvey, 
Berwyn,  111.,  during  the  war,  lettered 
charts  and  maps  for  the  Army.  For 
the  past  two  years  he  has  been 
working  for  the  Graphic  Arts  Studio 
doing  lettering  and  other  art  work. 
He  letters  reflector  signs  for  stores 
and  buildings  and  is  quite  a  capable 
penman. 


ABCDEFGH/JKL  MNOPQRS 
TUVWXYZ    &  7234567890 

ahcc/efgh/j/c/mnopgrsfu  vwxyz 


By     J.     CHALUP,     i:i08     Harve 
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Education  Department  Features  Modern 
Handwriting  Forum 


Celebrating  American  Educational 
Week,  the  St.  Mary's  Dominican 
College  education  department  at 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  presented  a 
handwriting  forum  in  the  auditorium 
for  three  days,  according  to  Sister 
Mary  Louise,  President  of  the  college. 

The   program   was   as  follows: 
Thursday,  November  13,  -  2:00  P.M. 
Introduction 

General   Overview 
Objectives 

Philosophy  and  Pedagogy 
Scope  and   Sequence 
Specific   Teaching    Procedures    Pri- 
mary 

"If  I  Can  Say  It— I  Can  Write  It!" 
Writing  Readiness 

Determining  Handedness 
Manuscript  Writing 
Blackboard  Instruction 
Seat  Writing 
Friday,   November   14,   -   2:00   P.M. 
Transition   from   Manuscript   to   Cur- 
sive  Writing 

Cursive     Writing     Intermediate     and 
Secondary 

Grade  Expectancies 
Basic   Fundamentals 

Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Tech- 
niques 
The  Problem  of  Left-Handedness 
Round  Table 

Saturday,  November  15,  -  9:30  A.M. 
Language   Arts 

Functional  versus   Formal 
Evaluation 
Motivation 
Individuality 
Work-Shop  Results 
Theory  and  Practical  Application 
Round  Table     ....     Visual  Aids 
"The  Teacher   Behind   the   Text" 

The  forum  was  directed  by  Miss 
Nelle  M.  Atsberger,  a  specialist  in 
the  field  of  language  arts,  the  forum 
will  treat  all  phases  of  handwriting 
problems  and  causes.  Highlights  of 
the  program  were  lectures  on 
specific  teaching  procedures,  transi- 
tion from  manuscript  to  cursive 
writing,  intermediate  and  secondary, 
the  problem  of  left-handedness; 
work-shop  results;  and  round-table 
discussions. 

Miss  Atsberger,  having  completed 
her  A.B.  and  MA.  degrees,  is  antici- 
pating her  Ph.  D.  at  the  University 
of    California    in    administration    of 


Mary   Louise 
program 


O.    P.,    President  of   the   college   going 
vlth    Miss    Nelle    M.    Atsberger. 


elementary  education.  She  has  an 
enriched  background  as  a  teacher 
and  as  a  supervisor  in  parochial, 
private,  and  public  schools.  At 
present     she     is     the     language     arts 


No  teacher  should  demand  from 
the  child  tasks  which  she  cannot 
perform  well   herself. 


consultant  for  the  Zaner-Bloser  com- 
pany in   Columbus,   Ohio. 

St.  Mary's  Dominican  College 
realizes  the  importance  of  handwrit- 
ing in  any  modern  educational  pro- 
gram, and  is  doing  everything  in  its 
power  to  raise  and  maintain  stand- 
ards in  this  interesting  line  of  teach- 
ing. The  college  is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  the  fine  program  it  is 
carrying  out. 


BACK 

NUMBERS 

We 

have  on 

hand  a  few 

sets  of  back  Educators 

as  follows: 

September, 

1932 

to 

June, 

1933 

September, 

1934 

to 

June, 

1935 

September, 

1938 

to 

June, 

1939 

September, 

1939 

to 

June, 

1940 

September, 

1941 

to 

June, 

1942 

September, 

1945 

to 

June, 

1946 

September, 

1946 

to 

June, 

1947 

.4. 

long  as 

they  last     . 

.     $1.50  per  set. 

Specify  the 

year  desired,  or 

let 

us  select  a  set 

for  you. 

Add 

ress: 

The  Educator,  612  N. 

Park  St. 

Columbus 

8, 

Ohio 

Ornamental  Penmanship 


By    .!.    E.    LESTER.    R.    3.    Vandalia.    Illinois 

Most  persons  at  times  like  to  write  a  little  more  fancy  than  the  ordinary  business  hand.  A  few  shades  and 
flourishes  appeal  to  persons  of  artistic  inclinations.  Business  and  ornamental  should  not  be  confused  or  used  at 
the  wrong  time,  but  there  are  special  occasions  when  a  beautiful    ornamental    style    is    appreciated. 

Those  birthday  and  other  greeting  cards,  advertisements,  etc.,  can  be  appropriately  written  in  a  fancy  orna- 
mental. One  proprietor  of  a  store  sends  out  regularly  cards  addressed  in  ornamental.  All  persons  seeing  the 
cards  are  pleased  with  them — they  look  for  them  each  month.    The  scheme  has  paid  him  well  in  increased  business. 

Practice  on  ornamental  penmanship  will  create  a  surplus  of  skill  so  that  business  handwriting  should  be 
easier  for  you.  We  recall  one  teacher  who  wrote  a  very  slow,  shaky  business  hand  until  she  practiced  ornamental. 
The  large  letters   put  the  necessary  freedom   into  her  work    and    her    business    writing    improved    greatly. 


^^^^z^^^c^^^  ^4ez>t><?£y 


Lesson  No.  6.    Ex.  1.     Take  notice  of  the  equal  spaces   of   the    S,    the   crossings,   parallel   strokes,   etc.    The   S 
and   L   are   very  much  alike. 


^■^b^m^ 


Ex.  2.     Keep  the  shade  of  the  L  between  the  crossings.   Keep  the  ovals  uniform  and  finish  the  oval  horizontally. 
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How   about  your  margins?     Leave  as  much  space  on   the  right  side  as  you  do  on   the  left.    Do  not  crowd.    A 
nice  neatly  arranged   page  makes  your  writing  more  beautiful.     Uneven    margins    spoil    the    looks   of    any   writing. 


;^^5'Z^<i-^^£c^^^^e^-<z--^^*£~<i-s^^ 


Ex.   3.     Study   the   heights  of  the  stem   and   finishing  oval.    Make  the  loop  slender.    The  center  of  the  G  appears 
like  a  fan. 


Why   not   take   a  piece  of   paper  and   draw   some   of   the  letters  large  with  a  pencil?    Draw  head  and  baselines. 
Use  a  pencil  eraser  as  much  as  necessary.    Many  fine  penmen   studied  letters  in  this  way. 
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Criticism    Department 


Formal    and    Informal    Handwriting 

One  teacher  is  having  trouble  with 
her  writing  and  writes  to  inquire 
why   she   is   not   succeeding. 

We  clipped  a  few  words  and  letters 
from  her  letter  and  are  passing  them 
on  to  you  for  your  consideration. 
We  believe  that  we  are  all  guilty  of 
doing  the  same  thing  to  some  degree, 
that  this  teacher  is  doing.  Not  doing 
our  best  at  all  times.  She  is  sincere 
in  her  efforts  to  become  a  good 
writer  and  has  spent  much  time 
practicing.  She  does  not  realize  that 
habits  play  an  important  part  in 
handwriting. 

If  we  allow  ourselves  to  become 
careless  with  our  correspondence 
and  the  bulk  of  our  other  writing  we 
are  forming  careless  habits.  Even 
when  we  try  to  write  carefully  these 
careless  habits  persist  in  showing  up 
on  every  stroke.  We  must  form 
correct  habits  of  writing  and  practice 
them  in  every  writing  we  do.  In 
this  way  good  handwriting  becomes 
nearly   automatic. 

Consider  just  a  few  things  in  this 
teachers  informal  handwriting.  The 
loops  are  very  uncertain.  The  1  in  ly 
is  good.  The  f  has  a  variety  of 
forms,  showing  that  she  hasn't  prac- 
ticed and  applied  the  correct  form 
long  enough  to  make  it  a  habit.  Her 
old  habits  creep  in,  spoiling  her 
writing. 

She  does  not  write  in  a  straight 
line  which  may  be  due  to  faulty 
position.  Surely  this  teacher  should 
be  able  to  write  straighter  than  this 
copy.  She  can  but  she  doesn't.  This 
forms  incorrect  habits  which  are 
hard   to  overcome. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  make 
the  capitals  like  those  she  uses  in 
her   penmanship   class.    Why? 

We  realize  .that  this  letter  was 
written  hastily  and  not  as  a  speci- 
men. That  we  feel  is  where  she  is 
making  a  mistake.  Never  miss  an 
opportunity  to  write  well.  Careless- 
ness never  pays. 

A  teacher  should  write  well  enough 
to    inspire    her    pupils    to    try    to    do 


disconnected 


Ckeep  on  J/ne 


<c 


stop 
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"Poor  handwriting  is  a  deterrent 
to  educational  improvement  be- 
cause we  lose  clear  thinking  by 
having  a  poor  framework."  Dr. 
Guy  N.  Hartman,  Former  Somer- 
set County  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 


better.  Her  handwriting  should  be  a 
model  which  they  can  safely  imitate. 
Surely  the  accompanying  writing 
could  not  be  used  by  pupils  to  study. 
Nine  chances  to  one,  much  of  her 
blackboard  work  outside  the  writing 
lesson  is  like  this  sample.  No 
wonder  that  she  has  trouble  when 
she  really  tries  to  write  well. 


G12<*a<&*£  St; 
©fir©. 


By    RENE    (il  II.I.ABD,    Evanston,    III. 
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National  Business 
Teachers  Association 

GEORGE    A.    MEADOWS,    Publicity    Director 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Business  Teachers  Association 
has  set  the  dates  of  December  28, 
29,  and  30  for  the  next  annual  Con- 
vention. 

President  L.  H.  Diekroeger  and 
Secretary  Robert  E.  Finch,  of  the 
Association,  made  a  trip  to  Detroit 
the  weekend  of  February  6,  7,  and 
8  for  the  purpose  of  working  out 
preliminary  plans  for  the  Convention. 
J.  L.  Holtzclaw,  former  President  of 
the  NBTA  and  Supervising  Principal 
of  Commercial  Education  of  the 
Detroit  Public  Schools,  held  a  com- 
plimentary luncheon  for  President 
Diekroeger  and  Secretary  Finch, 
attended  by  sixteen  educators  and 
school  officers,  representing  the  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  of  the  Detroit 
area. 

The  entire  week-end  was  filled 
with  continuous  conferences  and  in- 
spection tours  of  local  hotel  facilities, 
with  the  Book-Cadillac  Hotel  finally 
being  chosen  as  the  1948  Convention 
Headquarters. 

The  theme  chosen  for  the  Con- 
vention is  "Business  Education  is 
More   Than   Good   Teaching." 

President  Diekroeger  has  called  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  to  be 
held  in  Detroit — at  the  Book-Cadillac 
Hotel — starting  at  9  a.m.  on  May  15. 
At  that  time,  the  Executive  Board 
will  make  further  plans  for  the  1948 
Convention. 

The  Membership  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, which  served  last  year,  has 
agreed  to  continue  for  the  current 
year.  The  only  exception  is  Miss 
Louise  Dalton,  of  St.  Bernard,  Ohio, 
who  will  take  over  the  Campaign  in 
that  State. 

The  officers  of  the  respective  De- 
partmental and  Round  Table  groups 
of  the  Association  will  soon  be  sup- 
plied with  general  instructions  con- 
cerning their  program.  It  is  hoped, 
of  course,  to  make  all  of  the  pro- 
grams for  the  1948  Convention  very 
outstanding. 

Local   Committees 

Mr.  J.  L.  Holtzclaw  has  accepted 
the  appointment  as  Local  Chairman 
of  the  1948  Convention.  Mr.  Ivan 
Mitchell   and   Mr.    L.   W.   Mallory,   of 


Detroit,  have  accepted  appointments 
as  Vice  Chairmen.  Mr.  Mallory  will, 
also,  serve  as  Assistant  Local  Ex- 
hibits Manager  and  will  work  with 
Dr.  Ray  Price,  Treasurer  and  Ex- 
hibits Manager.  Mr.  L.  J.  Whale 
will  serve  as  Assistant  Publicity 
Director  and  will  work  with  Mr. 
George  A.  Meadows,  National  Pub- 
licity Director,  of  Shreveport,  Louis- 
iana. 

Further     news     releases     will     be 
available   from   time   to   time. 

— Geo.   A.  Meadows 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
YOUR  NAME.  Send  me 
your  name  with  a  dollar 
bill  and  receive  a  dozen 
or  more  surprises.  C.  O. 
ELLEFSON,  Handwriting 
Expert  -  Duluth  Business 
University.  Duluth  z, 
Minn. 


A  photograph  of  an  engrossing  of 
an  Honor  Roll  has  been  received 
from  John  R.  Jones,  Central  High 
School,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Mr. 
Jones  does  a  very  nice  job  of 
script  and  lettering.  Congratulations! 


COMIC   FLOURISHES 


By    GEO.    G.    BORtM,    409    E.    15th    Street,    Centralia.    Illinois 


This    Easter    Bum 

runner  of  a  series 

will      enjoy      Mr. 

flourishes    u 

something    new     and    different 


little    late. 
•   flourishes. 


is  however,  the  fore- 
e  feel  that  our  readers 
shes.  Perhaps  these 
le    flourishers   to   create 


Flourishing    has    been    brought 
years    by    advertisers    and 


into    the    limelight 
.ii    artists. 
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Penmanship  Film  —  The  26  Old  Characters 

By    I.VNE    S.     METCALFE,    51    E.    42nd    Street,    New    York,    N.Y. 


What  is  perhaps  the  first  attempt 
to  tell  the  origin  and  history  of 
writing  from  the  primitive  cave 
drawings    or    graphic    languages    of 


comes   natural  to  the  modern  child. 

That  all  this  goes  back  to  some 
50  thousand  years  ago,  when  our 
primitive    ancestors    started    drawing 


mankind  down  to  the  represented  era 
of  the  modern  fountain  pen  in  sound 
motion  pictures  is  represented  in  a 
new  film   The  26  Old   Characters. 

This  new  motion  picture,  produced 
for  the  sponsor — The  W.  A.  Shaeffer 
Pen  Company,  by  the  Jam  Handy 
Organization,  is  two  reels  in  length 
and  is  designed  primarily  for  use 
within  the  school  systems  of  this 
country.  It  is  loaned  to  educational, 
cultural,  and  trade  groups  without 
charge.  This  film  is  free  of  adver- 
tising and  has  been  made  available 
as  a  contribution  to  American  edu- 
cation and  training  in  a  field  which 
admittedly  has  been  somewhat  neg- 
lected since  the  introduction  of  audio- 
visual methods  in  American  educa- 
tion  and   training. 

This  new  movie  approach  to  the 
subject  begins  with  a  visualization 
and  recorded  commentary  of  the 
vital  necessity  for  communication  via 
the  written  word  in  our  world  of 
today,  the  fact  that  such  a  means 
of   idea   and    thought   communication 


pictures  of  birds,  beasts  and  common 
surroundings   on   cave  walls. 

Quoting  from  the  premises  of  this 
sound  motion  picture:  "Ancient  pic- 
ture writing,  scratched  with  a  bit  of 
flint  on  a  piece  of  slate,  tells  of  a 
battle  with  a  mammoth.  Picture 
writing  did  well  enough  for  recording 
a  simple  fact,  but  it  could  never  be 
used  for  a  clear  expression  of  a 
thought  or  an  idea." 

It  is  shown  that  the  Egyptians 
first  "wrote"  in  pictures,  but  soon 
each  picture  stood  for  the  sound  of 
a  syllable,  a  big  improvement.  It 
was  finally  made  practical  for  every 
day  use  by  improved  tools  of  writ- 
ing— the  reed  brush,  papyrus,  and  so 
on,  forerunners  of  today's  writing 
tools. 

The  film  story  goes  on  to  depict 
and  explain  how,  with  the  help  and 
suggestion  of  Egyptian  writing  pro- 
gress, the  Seirites  developed  the 
world's  first  pure  alphabet.  There 
follows  a  closeup  sequence  visualiz- 
ing on  a  clay  surface,  the  basic 
development  of  this  alphabet  which 
was  the  forerunner  of  what  we  use 
and  know  today  in  business,  educa- 
tion, literature  and  the  arts.  How 
this  alphabet  spread  over  the  Greek 


The    film    shows    the    development    of    the    pen    to    the    present    day. 
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and  Roman  worlds  is  also  dramatic- 
ally outlined  in  pictures  and  com- 
mentary. 

All  during  these  centuries,  im- 
provements were  made  in  the  tools 
used  for  writing  and  the  materials 
upon  which  the  writing  was  done. 
There  is  an  especially  impressive 
sequence  showing  how  the  reed  pen, 
on  papyrus,  made  it  easier  to  connect 
letters  which  resulted  in  time  in  our 
small  letters  or,  as  the  printer  refers 
to  them,   "lower  case". 

The  story  then  proceeds  to  show 
the  introduction  of  calfskin  vellum 
as  the  writing  material  with  which 
writing  gradually  became  a  fine  art. 
There  are  sequences  on  the  develop- 
ment of  latter  day  hand  writing  as 
education   spread   over   the   world. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing sequences  in  this  picture  is  that 
which  shows  the  vital  necessity  of 
writing  facilities  everywhere  in 
modern  life,  what  may  result  from 
the  lack  of,  say,  a  writing  instrument 
at  a  crucial  moment.  It  is  this  de- 
pendability of  modern  materials  and 
writing  tools  that  has  resulted  from 
centuries  of  experience  on  the  part 
of  mankind,  and  upon  every  growing 
demands  upon  the  graphic  arts  and 
writing  by  the  modern  age  of  tech- 
nology, intricate  business  transac- 
tions, and  the  ever  increasing  tempo 
of  the  world. 

The  film  proceeds  to  show,  in 
general  terms,  the  introduction  and 
development  of  the  fountain  pen, 
method  of  its  construction,  elimina- 
tion   of    faults    which    develop    from 


Photographs    by    The    Jam    Handy    Organization. 


time  to  time,  and  the  corrections 
made  in  these  faults  up  to  the 
present   time. 

Considering  the  vital  importance 
of  the  part  played  by  the  modern 
fountain  pen  in  education,  business, 
social  life,  literature  and  journalism, 
it  was  thought  by  the  sponsors  of 
this  subject  that  a  clearcut  visualized 
explanation  of  how  the  modern  foun- 
tain pen  functions,  what  this  means 
to  the  world  at  large,  would  be  of 
great  interest  and  value,  not  only  in 
the  classroom  but  also  among  groups 
of  people  in  the  arts,  business,  and 
commerce     in     which     writing     clear 


and  concise  and  rapid  plays  a  vitally 
important  part   today. 

For  details  regarding  free  show- 
ings of  this  motion  picture,  write  to 
The  Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821 
E.  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. 


This  film  was  recently  shown  to 
the  students  of  South  High  School, 
Columbus,  O.  Several  from  the 
Educator  staff  were  present  and 
were  well  pleased  with  it  and  the 
wholesome  effect  it  had  upon  the 
students. 

— Editor 


SPECIMENS    RECEIVED 

Every  mail  brings  specimens  of 
business  writing,  ornamental  pen- 
manship, name  cards,  beautifully 
addressed  envelopes,  lettering,  en- 
grossing, drawings,  etc.  Fine  work 
has  been  received  from  the  following: 

J.   M.   Gardner 

Alex  Apartments 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  Canada 

L.   E.   Schmitt 

1540   McKean   Avenue 
Baltimore,   Maryland 


R.  M.  Roudabush 

3608  Quesada  Street 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Chester  C.  Burk 

38  Powder  House  Blvd. 
Sommerville,   Mass. 


The  McGhee  Studio 

Makers  and   designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

143  East  State  Street 

Estimates  furnished 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

EDWARD    C.    MILLS 

Script    Specialists    for    Engraving    Purposes 
P.    O.    Drawer   982  Rochester  3,   N.   Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms ;  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By    appointment    only. 


NOT    FOR    PROFIT 

Jl'ST  to  let  you  Make  Opportunity  Count 
adding  to  your  scrap-book  my  beautifully 
addressed  envelope,  "excelled  by  none 
today",  REED,  dozen  written  cards,  and 
extra  envelope  any  address  you  want!  ONE 
dollar  bill.  M.  OTERO  COI.MENERO — 
Pen  Artist — 165  Audubon  Avenue,  Apart- 
ment   34,    New   York    32,    N.    Y. 
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SHADING 

By    KENNETH    CAIN — a    student    at    the    Zanerian    under    the   C.    I.    Bill. 
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Accurate  shading  is  very  impor- 
tant to  the  engrossing  artist.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  shadings,  but 
the  one  illustrated  is  the  most  com- 
mon  among   engrossers. 

Shading  has  been  used  for  many 
years  to  ornament  and  strengthen 
letters.  By  shading  lettering  with  a 
broad  pen  one  can  greatly  enhance 
the  beauty  and  make  a  job  look 
much  more  expensive. 

Good  shading,  like  a  good  pen 
drawing,  should  have  three  values. 
Dark,  white,  and  grey.  There  should 
be  a  white  space  between  the  black 
letter  and  the  shade.  Putting  a  grey 
shade  up  next  to  a  black  faced  letter 
causes  an  effect  which  looks  smeared 
and  unpleasing,  because  of  the  lack 
of   contrast. 

Shades  are  usually  put  on  at  a  45 
degree  angle  at  the  right  and  bottom 
of  letters.  One  can  use  diluted  ink 
or  color,  or  one  can  use  lines  or  dots 
of  various  kinds  to  produce  a  grey 
shadow.  Shades  are  usually  made 
the  same  width  as  the  letter  by 
using  the  same  size  pen  for  shading 
as  was  used  for  the  lettering.  One 
can  use  a  narrower  or  a  wider  pen. 
Some  massive  effects  can  be  secured 
by  using  a  large  brush. 

We  suggest  that  you  draw  the 
letter  large  with  a  pencil  using  a  T 
square  and  triangle.  Tack  the  card- 
board to  the  drawingboard.  Draw 
the  head  and  baseline  accurately. 
After  pencilling  the  letters  carefully 
ink  the  letters  in  with  waterproof 
India  ink.  In  pencilling  the  letters 
frequently  use  an  eraser  and  re- 
pencil. 

In  No.  1  draw  45  degree  slant  lines 
down  from  all  the  ends  or  corners  on 
the  right  and  underside  of  the  letters 
as  suggested  in  the  copy. 

In  No.  2  measure  accurately  down 
along  the  45  degree  lines  an  even 
distance,  placing  dots  on  each  line. 
Use  a  pair  of  dividers,  or  a  piece  of 


paper  with  marks  on  the  edge  can 
be  used.  Be  sure  that  you  are  careful 
and  accurate. 

In  No.  3  the  dots  have  been  con- 
nected which  forms  the  outer  edge  of 
the  shades.  Do  not  run  beyond  the 
45  degree  lines. 

Number  4  shows  lines  drawn  in 
the  space  for  the  shades.  These  lines 
may  run  in  any  direction,  but  usually 
45  degree  is  followed. 

To  put  in  a  wash  shade  one  can 
use  a  brush  to  fill  in  the  tinted 
spaces. 

Most  wash  shading  is  done  with  a 
clean  broad  pen  the  same  size  as 
was  used  for  the  lettering.  Always 
use  waterproof  ink  for  lettering 
which  is  to  be  shaded. 

Turn  the  paper  with  the  No.  1 
nearest  the  body  and  No.  4  away 
from    the    body.     The    paper    in    this 


position  is  parallel  to  the  edge  of 
the  desk.  With  the  paper  in  this 
position  and  the  hand  and  pen  in  the 
ordinary  lettering  position  the  shades 
can  be  made  freehand.  The  broad 
pen  point  will  fit  exactly  on  the  45 
degree  lines  and  make  strokes  exact- 
ly like   the   tinted   spaces. 

Care  and  accuracy  is  needed  in 
locating  the  strokes.  Be  sure  to 
maintain  the  uniform  white  spaces 
between   letters   and   shades. 

One  can  use  a  drop  of  ink  in  a 
lot  of  water,  or  many  use  any  water- 
color  desired.  Work  for  an  even 
amount  of  ink  or  color.  A  little 
experimenting  will  enable  you  to 
discover  how  to  avoid  heavy  and 
light  spots.  A  blotter  is  sometimes 
used  and  some  rough  places  may  be 
retouched   with  a  fine   pen   or  brush. 
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Thin  alphahet  was  prepared  by  HAROLD  LEE  JONES,  a  student  In  The  Zanerian  College 
studying  under  the  ('•.  I.  Bill.  Mr.  Jones  is  doing  some  excellent  work  in  the  various  lines  of 
Text    1-etterine,    Script,    etc. 
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A  Former  Editor  of  The  Educator  Honored  on 
Award  of  the  Week  Radio  Program 


It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  turn 
on  our  radio  on  Easter  Sunday  even- 
ing and  hear  an  Easter  program  by 
the  Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  which  is  sponsoring 
a  program  to  pay  tribute  each  week 
to  an  outstanding  man  or  woman  in 
Columbus  who  has  rendered  extra- 
ordinary service  to  the  community. 
It  is  intended  to  interest  the  public 
in  civic  matters  and  the  progress  of 
the  community.  A  special  Easter 
program  of  music  was  furnished  by 
the   King   Avenue   Methodist   Choir. 

The  award  for  this  week  was  given 
to  Arthur  G.  Skeeles  as  one  of 
Columbus'  outstanding  men.  Tribute 
was  paid  to  Mr.  Skeeles  for  his  effi- 
cient work  as  a  supervisor  of  hand- 
writing in  the  public  schools,  a  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Columbus 
High  Schools  and  for  his  work  as  a 
teacher  of  religious  education. 

Before  coming  to  Columbus  Mr. 
Skeeles  taught  for  some  years  in 
Ellwood  City,  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
born  in  Scio,  Ohio,  and  attended  the 
Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  in 
1902   and   1913. 

After  the  death  of  C.  P.  Zaner  in 
1918  Mr.  Skeeles  returned  to  Colum- 


bus and  became  associated  with  The 
Zaner-Bloser  Company  as  editor  of 
The  Educator  which  duties  he  per- 
formed from   1919  to   1923. 

Mr.  Skeeles  has  been  a  Sunday 
School  teacher  most  of  his  life, 
feeling  the  need  for  this  type  of 
work.  For  four  years  he  was  Super- 
intendent of  the  King  Avenue  Metho- 
dist Church. 

Mr.  Skeeles  left  the  Zaner-Bloser 
Company  to  become  supervisor  of 
handwriting  in  the  Columbus  Public 
Schools  which  position  he  held  for 
ten  years  until  the  depression  hit  the 
country.  He  was  then  transferred  to 
North  High  School  where  for  15 
years  he  served  as  a  commercial 
teacher. 

We  have  worked  together,  eaten 
together,  and  have  always  found 
Mr.  Skeeles  a  scholar  and  a  christian 
gentleman. 

He  is  a  Penmanship  Supervisor, 
Commercial  Teacher,  and  a  writer  of 
poetry.  Each  year  at  Christmas  we 
receive  a  beautiful  Christmas  Greet- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  poem  from 
Mr.  Skeeles  with  a  very  fine  expres- 
sion   of    Christian    fellowship. 

The  "Award  of  The  Week"  certifi- 
cate was  engrossed  by  the  Educator 
engrossers. 


AN    APPRECIATION 

Our  mutual  friend  and  penmanship 
genius  of  New  England  States,  Mr. 
Edwin  L.  Brown  of  Rockford,  Maine, 
reached  his  79th  milestone  on  March 
25,  1948.  For  the  past  sixty  years 
the  ink  has  flowed  freely  from  the 
pen  of  this  "Master  of  the  Pen", 
whom  we  love  and  honor — not  only 
for  his  marvelous  skill  with  the  pen, 
but  for  his  high  standards  as  a 
Christian  gentleman,  honesty  and 
manliness.  The  number  of  designs 
and  different  kinds  of  alphabets  he 
has  created  is  almost  unbelievable. 
Every  line  from  his  pen  seems  to 
pulsate  with  life  and  dash. 

Here  is  wishing  Mr.  Brown  many, 
many  more  years  among  us,  and  may 
his  declining  years  be  full  of  joy, 
peace  and  happiness  and  no  sorrows 
or  clouds  obstruct  the  glorious  "sun- 
set" of  his  life,  and  when  the  call 
comes  we  believe  he  will  hear,  "Well 
done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 
— Major  F.   O.   Anderson 


A  package  of  specimens  have  been 
received    from   G.    B.    Murphy,    R.   R. 

No.  3,  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina, 
consisting  of  pen  and  ink  drawings, 
sketches,  text  lettering,  figure  draw- 
ing, addressed  envelopes,  and  stipple 
work. 


A   LESSON   IN   COMPOUND   CURVED   LETTERS 
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By    H.    I..     DARNER. 
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QUESTION:  Should  I  use  the 
blackboard  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses only? 

ANSWER:  Most  teachers  like  to 
start  children  at  the  blackboard 
before  attempting  any  writing  on 
paper.  The  students  enjoy  it  and 
learn  faster. 

By  sending  pupils  to  the  board, 
the  teaching  of  position  is  simplified 
or  should  we  say  delayed  until  the 
child  has  more  knowledge  of  hand- 
writing. Of  course,  position  at  the 
board  must  be  taught.  The  holding 
of  the  chalk  and  eraser  need  some 
attention. 

The  letter  forms  are  large  at  the 
board  and  the  movement  also  is 
large,-  mainly  the  arm  movement.  It 
is  impossible  to  use  finger  movement 
when  making  capital  letters  four 
inches   tall. 

Blackboard   helps   the   child   to   see 


Diplomas^ 
certihcates. 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs — 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for 
Samples    and    Quotations. 

Best    Quality    —    Lowest    Cost 

HOWARD    &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 


ANALYZE    HANDWRITING 

You  may  be  from  Missouri.  You  may 
believe  that  grapho  analysis  is  not  work- 
able, but  such  commercial  educators  as 
George  Meadows,  A.  P.  Meub  and  J.  I. 
Kidman  would  not  say  "OK"  if  It  was  not 
a  time  saver,  accurate,  of  real  use  in 
business  and  in  the  school  room.  We  in- 
vite you  to  send  for  the  GRAPHO 
ANALYST,  test  lesson,  and  FREE  exami- 
nation form.  American  Institute  of  Grapho 
Analysis,  Inc.   Sec.  4,  Springfield,   Missouri. 


the  forms  better  and  enables  him  to 
make  them  more  freely.  That  applies 
to   both   cursive   and  manuscript. 

In  teaching  adults  we  often  use 
the  blackboard  to  break  up  excessive 
finger  movement.  The  blackboard 
leads  to  large  pencil  writing  on 
paper.  The  position  for  manuscript 
is  the  same  on  paper  for  both  the 
right  and  left  hands,  thus  eliminat- 
ing confusion  which  often  exists  in 
teaching  the  different  positions  for 
cursive  writing.  The  blackboard 
makes  the  teaching  of  left-handers 
easier  in  manuscript.  The  position 
for  manuscript  is  the  same  for  both 
hands.  The  down  strokes  are  pulled 
straight   down   toward   the   floor. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  face 
the  board,  hold  the  eraser  with  the 
left  hand  and  the  chalk  with  the 
right  hand.  The  opposite  is  used  for 
left-handers. 

The  blackboard  simplifies  many 
teaching  problems.  At  the  board  the 
teacher  can  see  what  all  are  doing 
and   give   directions   accordingly. 


QUESTION:  I  have  a  boy  who 
has  trouble  in  getting  his  writing  to 
slant  uniformly.  What  can  I  do  to 
help  him  ? 

ANSWER:  Explain  to  the  pupil 
that  a  forward  slant  is  preferred  by 
most  business  men  because  it  shows 
action  and  freedom.  It  should  all 
slant   in   the   same   direction. 

Draw  slant  lines  down  along  the 
backs  of  letters  to  show  slant  and 
detect  letters  which  are  off-slant.  A 
few  slant  lines  on  the  paper  before 
the  student  starts  to  write  sometimes 
helps.  Some  have  used  a  heavily 
ruled  sheet  underneath  the  page 
upon  which  the  writing  is  done.  If 
the  paper  is  transparent  the  slant 
lines   will   show   through. 

Another     important     thing     in     se- 


curing uniform  slant  is  the  position 
of  the  paper  and  the  place  where 
the  writing  is  done.  Study  the  illus- 
trations of  paper  position  in  your 
manual.  The  paper  should  be  held 
directly  in  front  of  you.  You  should 
avoid  writing  too  far  to  the  right 
or  left  of  a  line  drawn  from  center 
of  your  body  to  the  top  of  the  desk 
at  right  angles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
desk. 

Right-handers  should  pull  the 
downstrokes  down  toward  the  center 
of  your  body.  The  left-hander  should 
slope  the  top  of  the  paper  to  the 
right  and  pull  his  downstrokes 
toward  his  left  elbow  which  is 
slightly  different  from  downstrokes 
of   the   right-hander. 


QUESTION:  What  can  I  do  in 
the   Spelling   class   for   handwriting? 

ANSWER:  In  the  spelling  lesson, 
all  students  should  use  a  regular 
form  of  heading.  This  should  contain 
the  childs  name,  the  date  and  any 
other  information  desired.  Usually  a 
school  has  a  standard  form  for  the 
heading. 

The  words  should  be  written  neatly 
and  in  straight  columns.  Too  much 
speed  will  produce  poor  writing.  You 
cannot  hurry  over  certain  forms  and 
expect  to  get  good  forms.  The 
teacher  should  be  careful  to  regulate 
her  speed  in  pronouncing  words  to 
help  the  children  but  not  using  more 
time  than  necessary.  Much  damage 
is  done  by  teachers  going  too  fast. 
We  recall  one  university  teacher  who 
read  so  fast  that  no  one  could  copy 
all  the  thought  even  in  a  careless 
manner.  The  grade  teacher  has  less 
need  for  speed  than  high  school  and 
college  teachers  and  should  try  to 
establish  the  habit  among  pupils  of 
writing  freely  but  legibly. 

It  helps  to  give  an  occasional 
handwriting  grade  based  on  the 
handwriting  in  the  spelling  class. 
This  helps  to  keep  up  interest  and 
carefulness  in  handwriting. 
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Lessons  In  Card  Carving        practical  engrossing 


By    J.    1).    CARTER,    Deerfleld,    III 


The  beauty  of  this  piece  of  work  is  lost  in  repro- 
duction. The  original  was  very  beautiful,  especially 
when  held  in  the  light,  so  that  you  get  the  reflections  of 
highlights  and  shades.  To  make  this  piece  of  work  you 
need  a  compass  to  make  the  circles.  A  circular  form 
cut  out  to  cover  the  outside  of  the  design.  A  leaf 
was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  design  and  the  flowers 
were  also  cut  out  and  laid  in  position  before  the  back- 
ground was  splattered.  To  do  this  splatter  work  use  a 
toothbrush  and  an  ordinary  piece  of  screen.  The  tooth 
brush  is  dipped  into  ink  or  color  and  rubbed  quickly 
back  and  forth  over  the  screen  which  creates  a  mist  or 
spray.  By  holding  this  screen  over  the  work  and  moving 
it  as  needed,  a  very  beautiful  spray  tone  can  be  secured. 
The  picture  is  drawn  in  on  the  leaf  with  pen  and  brush. 

The  nourishes  on  the  outside  are  thrown  freehand 
with   pencil   or  pen   and   ink. 

The  leaves  are  cut  with  a  pocket  knife  the  leaves 
are  raised  so  that  the  light  shining  on  them  produces 
beautiful  highlights  and  shades.  The  petals  of  the 
flowers  were   cut  in  long  sweeping  strokes. 


FARKER     L.     BI.OSER 
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We  received  photostats  of  two  large  resolutions  from  E.  H. 
McGHEE,  Trenton,  N.J.  The  large  one  consisted  of  more  than 
1.000  words.  He  states  that  both  were  rush  jobs,  and  therefore, 
a  rapid  style  of  lettering  was  used.  The  accompanying  resolution 
\\  >s  done  in  tones  of  purple,  green  and  gold  leaf.  The  original  size 
of  the  page  was  7Va  by  lOVir  with  padded  morocco  cover  of  black. 
Mr.  MeGhee  also  states  that  he  received  four  other  resolutions 
which  indicates  that  he  is  kept  busy  with  his  engrossing.  This  is 
the  report  which  we  are  receiving  from  various  sections  of  the 
country. 
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TQtis  is  in  rprtify  that 
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The    original    of    this    certificate    was    made    by    E.    H.    McGHEE,     Trentun,    New    Jersey.      The    name    and    date    Here    filled    in    hy 
3.    E.    Richter.    a    nephew    nf    Mr.    McGhee    who    is    an    engrosser    in    The    McGhee    Studio. 
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Many  fine  specimens  <if  handwriting  come  from  IHNSMORE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE.  Staunton.  Virginia.  MR.  JOHN  R.  EVE. 
the  President,  believes  that  everyone  entering  business  should  be  able  to  write  easily,  legibly,  and  well.  Since  the  above  specimen 
was    in    a    bluish    ink    the    engraver    had    some    trouble    in    eliminating    the    baseline.      The    original    was    smooth    and    free. 
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Designing 

and 

Engrossing 

By  E 

L. 

Brown 

Rockland, 

Maine 

Herewith  we  are  presenting  a 
decorative  initial  worthy  of  close 
study.  Again  we  recommend  the  stu- 
dent to  memorize  styles  of  ornament. 
There  are  fundamental  forms  and 
when  these  are  mastered,  it  is  then 
a  matter  of  designing  and  adapting 
to  fit  a  variety  of  purposes.  The 
design  given  for  this  lesson  is  well 
adapted  for  resolution  work.  The 
values  in  pen  and  ink  line  and  stipple 
make  pleasing  effect.  The  strength 
is  shown  in  the  solid  background 
of  initial  "H".  The  scroll  starts  with 
the  initial  and  continues  downward 
in  graceful  curves.  An  accurate 
pencil  drawing  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  best  results.  Do  not  attempt 
pen  and  ink  work  until  your  pencil 
drawing  is  accurate  in  detail.  Use 
Zanerian  ink  for  fine  pen  work.  Out- 
line scroll  in  a  firm  line,  then  add 
tonal  values  in  stipple  or  dots,  and 
remember  that  the  effect  will  depend 
on  the  ever  dependable  rule  of  light 
on  dark  and  dark  on  light.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  pen  stippling, 
namely,  random  dots  and  accurately 
spaced  dots.  Evenness  of  tone  is 
desirable.  This  design  can  be  de- 
veloped in  color  for  resolution  work. 

We  suggest  that  you  (1)  make  an 
accurate  outline  drawing  on  good 
cardboard  in  pencil,  first  laying  it  off 
in  blocks  and  drawing  in  the  main 
ovals  and  stem.  Notice  the  suggested 
spaces  for  the  oval  scrolls.  (2)  Ink 
it  in  carefully  with  a  stiff  pen  like 
a  303.  (3)  Make  a  careful  tracing 
of  it  in  ink  on  good  tracing  paper. 
(4)  Transfer  it  onto  other  paper  for 
coloring.  (5)  Color  the  design  in 
colors  using  either  transparent  or 
opaque  colors.  You  can  make  as 
many  designs  as  desired  by  making 
additional  tracings  and  using  a 
variety  of  colors  or  treatments. 
(6)  Send  your  efforts  to  us  with 
return  postage  for  some  free  sug- 
gestions. 


SPECIAL 

LESSONS    IN    CARD 

CARVING 

5 
1  -6x8 

lessons  -  -  -  - 
card  in  plastic 

$10.00 
frame  $2.00 

L.    E.    SCHMITT 
1540  McKean  Ave. 
Baltimore  17,  Md. 

OBLIQUE     PENHOLDERS 
The  opportunity  is  offered  all  who  wish  to 
acquire  MASTERY  OF  CONTROL  in  hand- 
writing    with     the    least    effort    and     little 
expense.     The    finest    qualities    are: 

1.  "STRAHM    'SPECIAL'  "    Compound, 
Models 

2.  "STRAHM"    Compound,    Standard 
Models 

3.  "STRAHM"     Compound,    Crow    Quill 
Models 

4.  "STRAHM"    Compound,    Long    Round 
Models 

All    handmade    designed     for    beginners    of 
handwriting     and     professional     penmen. 
Prices    right.        Send    for    FREE    circulars. 

Address: 

F.    L.    TOWER,    601    W.    Pleasant    St., 
Hammonton,    New   Jersey 


BOOK  REVIEW 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value  to 
commercial  teachers  including  books  of  special 
educational  value  and  books  on  business  sub- 
jects. All  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed 
in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to  give  suffi- 
cient description  of  each  to  enable  our  readers 
to    determine    its    value. 

TALL  TALES  —  Third-grade  book, 
Reading  for  Independence  Series. 
By  A.  Sterl  Artley,  Lillian  Gray, 
Wm.  S.  Gray,  Reading  Director. 
Part  I  to  be  used  after  STREETS 
AND  ROADS;  Part  II,  after 
MORE  STREETS  AND  ROADS. 
160  pages;  4  color  illustrations  by 
Constance  Moran.  Published  by 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company, 
Chicago,    Illinois. 

Completing  the  new  Reading  for  Independ- 
ence Series,  TALL  TALES  brings  to  third- 
grade  level  a  plan  for  strengthening  children's 
ability  to  get  new  words  for  themselves  when 
they're  reading  on  their  own.  Phonetic 
analysis  and  structural  analysis  "pay  off"  in 
Reading  for  Independence  books  when  children 
discover  how  effectively  these  skills  work  in 
actual  reading  situations  where  story  interest 
is    high    and    no    one    wants    to    miss    a    thing. 

In  the  three  books  of  the  Series  —  WE 
THREE.  Grade  1;  WHAT  NEXT,  Grade  2; 
and  TALL  TALES,  Grade  3  —  all  the  new 
words  within  the  range  of  the  word-attack 
skills  taught  at  the  corresponding  level  of 
Dr.  Gray's  Basic  Reading  Program.  TALL 
TALES  is  of  special  interest,  for  in  it  the 
full  power  of  the  whole  primary  word-attack 
program  can  be  seen  in  operation.  Here  all 
of  the  phonetic — and  structural-analysis  skills 
which  have  been  taught  in  the  first  three 
grades  are  applied  by  the  children  in  un- 
locking the  560  selected  new  words  appear 
are  without  a  trace  of  mechanical  quality. 
They  are  all  hilariously  funny  "tall  tales" 
which  children  enjoy  to  the  fullest  because 
they   can    read    them — new   words   and   all. 

TALL  TALES  includes  a  chapter  for 
teachers.  In  it  a  sample  lesson  plan  is  given, 
illustrating  the  general  teaching  pattern  sug- 
gested by  the  authors.  Included,  too,  in  the 
chapter  for  teachers,  are  specific  helps  for 
diagnosis  and  reteaching  where  needed,  and 
a  Word  List  showing  the  type  of  analysis 
which  children  will  use  in  unlocking  each  new 
word. 


FREE    BOOK. 

n     Expert     Penn 

which      shows      what     others      have 

learned    by    my     Simplified     Method. 

Send    10c    for   Special    Penpoint   and    your  name 

with    a    flourished    bird    written   on    a   card. 

T.    M.    TEVIS.        Box    25C.        Chillicothe.    Mo. 
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■J.    M.    South  worth,    Kisson,    Minn. 
Paul    Whiteleather,    Carmllton.    Ohio. 
Jewell    I  .    Bethel,    Bartlesville,    Oklahoma 


4.  F.    O.    Anderson,    Minn.,    Minn. 

5.  l:i      Callahan,    Chicago, 

6.  K.    M.    Roudabush,    Washingto 
Birds— H.     B.     Behrensi-ieyer.     Qnin 


F.    B.    Courtney,     Detroit,    Michigan. 
J.    Challup,    Berwyn,    Illinois. 
Joseph    Kowalski,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 
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FOR       BUSINESS     AND     SOCIAL      SUCCESS' 

Now  Good  Handwriting  is  Essen- 
tial   in    Business   and    Social    Life. 

So  easy  to  improve  your  handwriting  at 
home  quickly  with  my  new  instruction 
books  just  off  the  press.  Master  all  the 
secrets  of  better  penmanship.  Simple  and 
easy,  fullv  illustrated,  highly  endorsed. 
BEGIN    TODAY. 

Write  for:  Q  Free  Book,  "How  to  Be- 
come a  Good  Penman",  or  check  books 
wanted,    $1.00   each.     □    Business   Writing, 

□  Artistic  Writing,  □  Card  Writing, 
Q  Engrossing  Alphabets,  Q  Bird  and  De- 
sign   Flourishing,     □    Complete    Set    $4.50. 

□  Enclose  10c  for  your  name  beautifully 
written  and  special  penpoint  for  shaded 
writing.      Satisfaction    or    Money    Back. 

S.    A.    ZII.LER,    President,    TAMBLYN 

SCHOOL    OF    PENMANSHIP 

438    Ridge    Bldg.  Kansas    City,    Mo. 

In    Business    Over    52    Years 


SPECIAL— 2  Desk  Bottles 
Meub's  Professional  Black  Ink 

Sent    Postpaid    $1.00 

The  ink   which   produces  rich   black   shades 

and   fine  hair-lines. 

ALBERT    P.    MEUB 
Expert    Penman 

1944   Loma   Vista  Street 

PASADENA    7,    CALIF. 

Also    can    supply    penmen    with 

Genuine  Gillott  Shading  Pens — 

The    original    No.    l's    and    No.    604,    E.F.'s 

Will    be   beautiful   on    cards    written    by    me. 
40c    per    dozen. 

A.     W.     COOPER 

ALASKA,    HAWAII    AND    THE    WEST 

1^^^^             TEACHERS        AGENC1        Extreme                    shortage    continues   in 

■lllhh              MISSOULA,     MONTANA        all    departments       Enroll    now    for    mid- 

III                             ...        ......             year     and     1948     vacancies.      Unlimited 

1  ■  WH     ■                    Member  N.  A.  T.  A.           J                                                                 wwr    L 

opportunities      throughout      the      West. 

33    years      superior    placement    service.                 FREE     LIFE     MEMBERSHIP. 

A  Series  of  Flourishes 

SNOW    BIRDS    No.    16 

By    F.    B.    COl'RTNEY,    12:)65    therrylawn    Avenue,    Detroit,    Michigan 
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Is  Your  Handwriting  Normal? 

New  scientifically  designed  scale  measures  the  quality  of  the  pupil's 
everyday  handwriting. 

Pupils  enjoy  judging  their  own  writing  from  time  to  time  and 
keeping  a  record  of  progress  with  this  easy-to-use  scale.  Originated 
by   Albert   Grant,    Supervisor  of  Tests,   Cincinnati    Public   Schools. 

It  is  both   a   testing  and   a   teaching  device. 

Write  today  for  your  supply  of  this  new  scale,  so  that  each  pupil 
in  your  class  may  learn  to  judge  the  quality  of  his  handwriting  and 
be   helped    to   make   it   more   legible. 

Easily  inserted  in  a  three-ringed  note  book,  size  8 ]/:"  x   11". 

The  Normal   Handwriting  Scale  postpaid  price  only  15c  each  net. 

In  quantities  of   100  or  more,  less  20%    discount  net  prepaid. 


HANDY   ORDER   BLANK 

for 

THE   NORMAL   HANDWRITING   SCALE 

The  Zaner  Bloser  Companv 
612  N.   Park   Street 
Columbus  8,  Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me 

THE   NORMAL   HANDWRITING   SCALE,   at   15c   each   net  postpaid. 

In  quantities  of   100  or  more,   less  209c    discount  net  prepaid. 


copies  of 


NAME 


Cash  enclosed 
Send  C.O.D. 


ADDRESS 
POSITION 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  offers  courses  by 
correspondence  in: 

Tuition  Supplies 

)   Business  Handwriting  Course $10.00- $1.55 

)   Roundhand  or   Engrossers  Script 12.00 2.70 

)  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 12.00 2.85 

)  Advanced  Engrossing  12.00 2.05 

)  Ornamental   Penmanship  12.00 3.20 

Begin  your  training  today,  and  safeguard  your  future. 


Co/umbus.  Oh/o 
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Published   monthly   except   July   and   August   at   612   N.    Park   St.,    Columbus,    O.,    by  the  Zaner-Bloser  Company.     Entered  as  second  class  matter 
November   12.    1931,    at   the   post   office   at    Columbus,    Ohio,    under   Act   of   March   3,    1879.     Subscription   $2.50   a   year. 
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BOWLING  PENCIL  SPECIAL 


While  the  supply  lasts  this  beautiful  hard  Maple 
Bowling  Pin-Pencil  is  available  to  subscribers  of 
the   Educator   for   only   25c   prepaid. 

Take  advantage  of  this  special  offer.  Send  your 
order  in   NOW   for   the   supply   is   limited. 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Company 
612  North  Park  Street 
Columbus  8,  Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

Please    send    me    at    earliest    convenience 

Bowling    Pin-Pencils    @    25c    each 

postpaid. 

NAME  

ADDRESS    

CITY  ZONE      STATE 


Penskill  Spelling  Blanks 


Many  teachers  have  been  pleasantly  surprised 
at  the  improvement  in  both  spelling  and  hand- 
writing, after  their  pupils  have  used  this  spelling 
blank   for  a  few  weeks. 

Two  separate  books — One  for  use  in  grades  two 
and  three,  —  One  to  be  used  in  grades  four,  five, 
and   six. 


These  books  have  been  carefully  planned  to 
make  spelling  lessons  easier,  —  gives  more  uniform- 
ity and  continuity  to  the  lessons,  —  improves  hand- 
writing and  spelling  too,  —  keeps  all  spelling  les- 
sons bound  in  one  book,  —  and  makes  grading  and 
recording   easier   for   the   teacher. 


Send  your  order  today  for  these  new  blanks. 

Size   8   x   10,   —   wire   bound   to   be   flat   on   the   desk,  —  checking, 
this   complete  spelling   blank. 

For  grades  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6.    Price  30c  each  postpaid. 

Penskill    Spelling   Blank    .   .   .   Price   per   dozen,    less  20%,   plus  postage  . 


testing,  and  graphs  included  in 


$3.60 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  NORTH  PARK  ST. 


COLUMBUS  8.  OHIO 
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ERNIE  SIMONS 
Manager 


10CUST   Pt   EIGHTEEIITH 

ST.  LOUIS  missouRi 


FASCINATING  PEN  FLOURISHING 


The  most  pretentious  work  ever  published  devoted  exclus- 
ively   to    the    beautiful    fascinating    art    of    flourishing. 

It  starts  at  the  beginning  showing  the  student  how  to 
make  the  simplest  strokes  and  exercises  and  finishes  with  a 
great  variety   of   designs   displaying   the   highest   degree   of   skill. 


Fascinating 

PenFlouris"1 


Representing 
the  best  work 
of  the  follow- 
ing penmen  of 
national  fame: 
Zaner,  Brown, 
Canan,     Leh- 


•d. 


Moore.  Faret- 
ra.  Spencer, 
Lupfer.  Court- 
ney. Schofield, 
Gaskell.  Skill- 
man,  Dakin, 
Wesco. 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER   COMPANY 

Columbus  8,  Ohio 


TYPING     TESTS 

and 

AWARDS 

available    at    nominal    costs. 
Address: 

INTERNATIONAL  HONOR 

SOCIETY  for  BUSINESS 

EDUCATION 

Box  259 
BURLINGTON,  IOWA 
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A    Gem    by    H.    P.    BEHRENSMEYER. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 
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We  have  a  number  of  the  above  cuts  in  stock  which 
we  will  sell  at  $1.00  each  as  long  as   they  last. 

ZANER-BLOSER   COMPANY 


612  N.  PARK  ST., 


COLUMBUS  8,  OHIO 
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CLEARNESS    OF    EXPRESSION 
AND    LEGIBLE    HANDWRITING 

When  the  children  started  to  school 
some  years  ago  we  thought  we  had 
given  them  a  fair  start  in  that  the 
speech  used  before  them  was  gram- 
matically correct  free  from  any  ob- 
jectionable words.  We  soon  dis- 
covered that  they  would  use  a  word 
which  shocked  us.  However,  we 
found  that  by  not  stressing  the  word 
it  was  soon  forgotten.  As  a  rule  we 
had  very  little  trouble  in  getting 
them  to  use  fair  English.  This  was 
due,  perhaps,  to  our  own  use  of 
speech,  the  teachers  efforts,  and  the 
fact  that  their  little  school  com- 
panions came  from  families  using 
fair  speech. 

Clearness  in  oral  expression  never 
was  much  of  a  problem  for  us. 
Written  expression  was  a  more  diffi- 
cult problem.  It  was  complicated 
because  of  spelling  and  handwriting 
which  does  not  come  without  training 
and  effort. 

When  one  of  the  boys  went  to 
camp  we  received  a  letter  asking  for 
some    soap    and    a    wash    cloth.     We 


spent  some  time  trying  to  decide 
what  he  wanted.  He  may  have 
wanted  a  wash  cloth,  but  surely  he 
needed  some  help  in  spelling  and 
handwriting.  It  is  at  that  age  when 
assistance  needs  to  be  given  to  boys 
and  girls  to  help  them  to  bring  their 
written  expression  up  to  a  level  of 
the  oral  expression. 

Encourage  the  child  to  write  as 
much  as  possible,  and  to  do  it  well 
the  same  as  you  encourage  him  to 
speak  correctly.  Have  him  write  a 
list  of  groceries,  telephone  or  house 
numbers.  Encourage  him  by  com- 
plimenting him  on  any  good  plain 
writing  and  where  he  needs  help  give 
it  to  him.  Gradually  the  child  will 
come  to  see  the  beauty  of  handwrit- 
ing and  its  connection  with  spoken 
language  and  reading,  and  to  realize 
the  importance  of  good  handwriting. 
Handwriting  then  will  be  more  fun. 

"Reading,  writing,  and  talking  are 
just  as  important  now  as  they  were 
when  we  were  young  and  yet  it 
seems  to  us  that  in  our  efforts  to 
correlate  learning  with  life  experi- 
ences we  educators  have  a  tendency 


to  overlook  the  fact.  We  say,  "Let 
us  write  as  we  speak,"  without  con- 
sidering that  we  may  not  speak 
correctly  or  use  our  language  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Children  grow 
up  without  a  knowledge  of  the  subtle 
connotations  of  many  ordinary  words, 
words  which  are  used  most  often. 
Worse  than  that,  even  some  educa- 
tors (those  in  charge  of  our  child- 
ren's elementary — and  most  impor- 
tant— education)  seem  to  be  unaware 
of  these  things.  All  too  frequently 
we  receive  letters  from  teachers 
(and  they  are  fine  teachers!)  whose 
requests  might  be  interpreted  any 
number  of  ways.  It  is  one  of  our 
problems  to  decide  exactly  what  in- 
formation they  want.  So,  our  interest 
and  emphasis  are  not  on  literary  but 
on  literate  expression.  Whether  or 
not  a  child  sees  the  aesthetic  beauties 
of  words  is  not  what  we  have  in 
mind.  Rather,  we  urge  that  he  learn 
the  proper  way  to  speak  and  to 
write  so  that  his  meaning  will  not 
be  mistaken  and  so  that  his  hearer 
or  reader  may  understand  with  a 
minimum  of  difficulty."        — Editor 
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SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE.    $2.50    A    YEAR 

(To    Canada    10;    foreign    30c    more) 

Single    copy,    35c. 

Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the 
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THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th,  of  the 
month    for    the    issue   of    the    following    month. 


Lessons  In  Handwriting 


By,    THE    EDUCATOR    STAFF 


VACATION  TIME 

This  is  a  splendid  time  to  put  in  some  hard  work  on  your  penmanship.  It  is  loads  of  fun  and  offers  one  a 
pleasant  passtime. 

Begin  your  summer  practice  in  a  careful  systemmatic  way.  Go  over  each  letter  and  learn  how  it  should  be  made, 
then  do  enough  practice  to  acquire  the  skill  required  to  make  it  well. 

After  working  on  an  individual  letter  put  it  in  words.  Words  make  very  fine  movement  exercises.  Such  words 
as  mine,  union,  minimum,  and  other  words  made  up  of  short  letters  make  good  exercises  for  fastening  a  free 
movement.    For  loops,  work  on  words  like  lull,  little,  bill,  mill,  etc. 
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Invest  a  little  money  on  some  books  on  penmanship.  Each  book  contains  something  of  value  to  you  and  from 
which   you   can   learn   something. 

Various  penmen  are  giving  correspondence  courses  in  penmanship.  You  will  receive  good  assistance  from  these 
penmen.    They  can  make  the  going  easier  for  you. 
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Figures   must  be   plain   and   neat. 
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Occasionally  go  back  and  practice  on  a  push-pull  or  oval  exercise.    Try  them  large  and  small,  fast  and  slow. 
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CHECK   UP 


Those  who  are  finishing  up  the  course  in  business  writing  should  check  up  on  their  work  to  see  where  im- 
provement can  be  made.  Check  your  position.  See  that  your  hand  is  in  a  natural  position.  No  part  of  the  hand 
should  be  cramped.  Do  not  let  the  hand  turn  over  on  the  side.  Keep  up  on  the  fingers  rather  than  over  on  the 
side   of  the   hand.    This  will   enable   you   to   swing  freely,   getting   a   smooth   clean  line. 
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Test  your  work  for  legibility  by  covering  all  but  one  letter.  If  that  letter  is  not  clear  you  should  improve  it. 
Some  letters  may  be  a  little  confusing  like  the  a  and  o.  Bring  the  finish  of  a  down  to  the  baseline  then  up.  Finish 
the  o  high  along  the  headline.    See  that  all  other  letters  are  clear  and  distinct  such  as  letters  like  e  and  i. 


Your   writing   should   have   uniformity   of   slant,   size   and   spacing.     Check    each   of    these   qualities   by   drawing 
slant  lines.    You  can  use  a  ruler  to  measure  size. 


If  you  will  search  for  weak  spots  you  can  find  them    and   make   improvement. 

Any   skilled   act   requires   skill   and   skill   is   acquired    only  by  persistent,  intelligent  practice.    Repeat  each  letter 
many  times.    Have  a  regular  time  for  practice,  and  do  all   of  your  writing  carefully. 
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This    is    a    Behrensmeyer    alphabet. 
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HENRY    P.    BEHREXSMEYER 


It  is  with  regret  that  we  learned 
of  the  death  of  Henry  P.  Behrens- 
meyer,  1325  State  Street,  Quincy, 
Illinois,  on  April  24,  1948  in  Blessing 
Hospital.  Mr.  Behrensmeyer  was 
born  February  18,  1868,  and  for  more 
than  half  a  century  he  taught  pen- 
manship in  the  Gem  City  Business 
College. 

He  was  educated  in  the  Salem 
Parochial  School,  the  Public  Schools, 
and  Gem  City  Business  College.  He 
studied  penmanship  under  C.  L.  Mar- 
tin, Fielding  Schofield  and  D.  L. 
Musselman,  Sr. 

He  became  interested  in  penman- 
ship  at   an   early   age   and   studied   it 


at  night  school  when  a  boy,  and 
practiced  during  his  spare  moments 
while  clerking  in  a  Grocery  Store. 
The  attention  of  D.  L.  Musselman, 
Founder  of  the  Gem  City  Business 
College,  was  attracted  to  young 
Behrensmeyer  when  Behrensmeyer 
wrote  to  the  college  inquiring  about 
ink.  Behrensmeyer's  parents  were 
persuaded  to  send  him  to  Business 
College,  and  in  a  few  months  he  had 
made  so  much  progress  in  penman- 
ship that  Mr.  Musselman  began  to 
take  a  special  interest  in  him  and 
put  him  to  work  in  the  office  of  the 
college  as  a  clerk,  which  duties  he 
performed  for  about  two  years.  Soon 
after  becoming  a  clerk  he  was  given 
some  teaching  of  penmanship  to  do. 
This  teaching  work  started  in  Sep- 
tember, 1886.  Soon  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Penmanship  Depart- 
ment, which  duties  he  continued  to 
perform  until  his  retirement  from 
teaching  a  few  years  ago. 

Young  Behrensmeyer  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  two  wonderful  pen- 
men and  men,  Mr.  D.  L.  Musselman, 
and  Mr.  Fielding  Schofield.  Both 
were  considered  as  leaders  in  the  pen- 
manship   profession.     The    men    who 


were  associated  with  the  Gem  City 
Business  College  had  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  life  and  character  of  Mr. 
Behrensmeyer  and  he  developed  into 
a  character  for  which  he  was  loved 
by  not  only  the  penmanship  profes- 
sion, but  thousands  of  students  who 
came  under  his  influence.  Un- 
questionably he  became  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  skillful  and  distinguished 
penmen.  He  influenced  the  lives  of 
many  young  people. 

Quite  a  number  of  exceptionally 
fine  penmen  and  commercial  educa- 
tors were  developed  in  his  classes. 
A  few  outstanding  men  whose  names 
have  been  brought  to  our  attention 
are:  Charlton  V.  Howe,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  C.  C.  Starnes,  Summer's  College 
of  Commerce,  East  St.  Louis;  A.  F. 
Rice,  Butte  Business  College,  Butte, 
Montana;  C.  W.  Edmondson,  Ed- 
mondson  School  of  Business,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee;  A.  F.  Tull,  Busi- 
ness Institute,  Detroit,  Michigan; 
Clarence  McCluggage,  Professional 
Engrosser,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Ches- 
ter Cook,  Professional  Engrosser, 
Chicago;  M.  A.  Smythe,  National 
Business  College,  Roanoke,  Va.;  and 
W.  C.  Shrewsbury,  Central  California 
Commercial  College,  Fresno,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Behrensmeyer  had  a  great 
fascination  for  the  outdoors  and 
spent  most  of  his  spare  time  hunting 
and  fishing.  He  lived  a  simple  life — 
the  kind  of  life  that  enabled  him  to 
maintain  his  high  standards  of  exe- 
cution throughout  the  years.  From 
time  to  time  The  Educator  has 
received  photographs  of  Mr.  Behrens- 
meyer and  his  successful  catchings 
on  his  fishing  trip.  Many  stories  have 
been  told  regarding  his  skill  in  sports. 
His  remarkable  coordination,  which 
was  evident  by  his  skill  in  penman- 
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ship,  was  equally  apparent  when  he 
shot  clay  pigeons  at  the  trap  or 
hunted  in  the  field.  It  was  apparent 
also  when  he  used  a  bait  rod  and 
cast  for  bass.  His  accuracy  was 
deadly. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Musselman,  Jr.,  reports 
the  following  incidents:  "I  remember 
one  time  on  Allaquash  Lake  in 
Northern  Wisconsin  when  a  contro- 
versy arose  over  the  skill  of  another 
member  of  our  party  and  Mr.  Beh- 
rensmeyer.  This  was  in  the  early 
days  of  plug  fishing.  They  agreed  to 
a  contest  in  which  they  would  both 
use  the  same  type  of  plug  and  would 
drop  their  lures  in  the  same  pocket 
or  spot.  I  rowed  the  boat  for  them. 
Both  men  were  skillful,  and  when 
they  selected  a  certain  place  to  drop 
the  plug,  they  would  cast  simultan- 
eously and  the  two  identical  plugs 
would  hit  the  water  within  a  few 
feet  of  each  other.  Mr.  Behrens- 
meyer  hooked  and  boated  seven  bass, 
while  the  other  man  did  not  get  a 
strike.     It  was   uncanny." 

Just  recently  we  received  a  letter 
from  L.  W.  Karlin,  Jr.,  stating  that 
Mr.  Behrensmeyer  was  planning  a 
trip  to  the  Karlin  Ranch,  Vilas,  S.D., 
this  coming  hunting  season  to  hunt 
pheasants. 

Mr.  Karlin  states  that  "His  letters 
were  typical  of  the  rarest  and  most 
cherished  friendship,  and  that  this 
world  is  better  for  his  having  lived 
in  it.    His  marvelous  penmanship  was 


excelled  only  by  his  generosity." 

He  was  generous  and  was  always 
trying  to  help  others  interested  in 
pen  work.  Integrity,  Honesty,  and 
Industry  were  prominent  traits  of  his 
character  and  like  many  of  America's 
Finest  Penmen  he  was  extremely 
modest. 

Henry  P.  Behrensmeyer  was  a 
penman,  teacher,  Lutheran,  32nd 
degree  Mason,   and  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  Behrensmeyer  was  married  to 
Miss  Mina  Ditter,  June  11,  1890. 
They  observed  their  Golden  Wedding 
Anniversary  almost  8  years  ago. 

Mr.  Behrensmeyer  is  survived  by 
his  widow;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  W. 
Wayne  Johnson  of  Quincy;  and  a 
grand-daughter,  Mrs.  Tom  McCarty 
of  Wheaton,   Illinois. 

"It  was  Henry  P.  Behrensmeyer's 
knowledge  of  good  writing,  and  his 
masterly  execution  of  it,  which 
secured  for  him  universal  popularity 
as  a  professional  penman.  Few  per- 
sons have  ever  equaled  and  surely 
none  have  surpassed  him."  F.  L. 
Tower,  601  W.  Pleasant  St.,  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J. 

*      *     * 

"Sorry  to  learn  of  the  passing  of 
H.  P.  Behrensmeyer.  The  penman- 
ship profession  will  miss  him.  He 
was  one  of  the  great  penmen. 

"When  I  first  entered  Hinmans 
Business  College  in  1884  Mr.  Hinman 
showed     me     some     beautiful     cards 


with     sparkling     shades     written     by 
young  Behrensmeyer. 

"I  have  been  a  great  admirer  of 
his  wonderful  skill  all  through  the 
years  following  to  the  present  time." 
F.  B.  Courtney,  12365  Cherrylawn 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


The  narrowing  circle  of  the  Old 
Guard  of  fine  penmen  is  a  sad  one 
on  which  to  reflect. 

H.  P.  Behrensmeyer  has  been  an 
outstanding  pen  artist  for  many 
years,  and  will  be  remembered  as  an 
honorable  and  most  worthy  member 
of  the  profession.  Aside  from  his 
skill  as  a  penman  he  was  a  fine, 
courteous,  unassuming  gentleman,  a 
man  one  was  pleased  to  include 
among   his   loyal   friends. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida  as  a 
member  of  the  group  of  penmen  and 
business   college   men. 

We  shall  always  honor  his  memory 
not  only  as  a  very  skillful  penman, 
but  as   a  kind  and  friendly  man. 
Sincerely   yours, 

E.  L.  Brown 


"Mr.  Behrensmeyer  was  a  wonder- 
ful man  and  had  a  great  influence 
over  anyone  fortunate  enough  to 
come  in  contact  with  him.  His 
matchless  penmanship  was  excelled 
only  by  the  man  himself.  His  in- 
fluence for  good  will  continue  to 
live  with  us."  Chester  L.  Cook,  Scroll 
Studio,    Chicago,    Illinois. 


By    H.    P.    BEHRENSMEYER 
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H.    P.    BEHREN'SMFAER   who   made  the  above   flourishes   was  one   of   America's   outstandinR   penmen. 
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^BxecofecL  3\ 


One    of    MR.    BEHREXSMEYER'g    Masterpieces. 
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Manuscript 


By    MABEL    ANDERSON 

During  the  coming  summer  months  is  the  time  for  primary  teachers  to  brush  up  on  Manuscript.  By  learning 
more  about  it  and  acquiring  skill  in  its  execution,  you'll  be  prepared  to  make  your  handwriting  classes  in  the  fall 
so  much  more  interesting  and  your  teaching  more  successful. 

Manuscript  is  really  very  simple  in  that  all  letters  are  made  from  simple  straight  lines  and  circles.  The  forms 
are   therefore   easy   to   understand. 

The  writing  should  be  vertical  the  same  as  type  which  appears  in  other  textbooks.  Each  letter  is  a  separate 
unit  and  is  made  in  separate  strokes  or  movements.  Most  of  the  strokes  are  pulled  toward  the  body.  Manuscript 
is   much   easier   and   quicker   to  master   than   cursive   writing  because  of  these  disconnected  movements. 

Hold  the  paper  straight  in  front  of  you  with  the  lines  parallel  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  desk.  Use  large  primary 
pencil  and  pencil  paper  ruled  V2  inch  the  long  way.  This  will  enable  you  to  spread  the  work  and  at  the  same  time 
make  it  large.    Be  sure  to  hit  the  head  and  baselines. 

Spacing  should  be  uniform  in  and  between  letters.  A  little  more  space  is  required  between  words  than  in  words. 
See  that  you  do  not  crowd  some  letters.    Watch  spaces  after  r  or  you  may  get  too  many  wide  spots. 

Some  attention  should  be  given  to  margins.    Usually  a  half  inch  on  both  sides  will  look  well. 

Avoid  lines  which  are  too  light  and  weak  and  lines  which  are  heavy  and  unsightly. 

If  we  can  give  you  any  help  with  your  Manuscript,  write  us! 


rc 


r> 


n  nc 

U   1     IV    * 


ns 


Encourage  children  to  write  outside  the  writing  period  and  to  bring  their  papers  to  be  criticized. 


In  the  second  grade  the  size  can  be  slightly  reduced  from  the  size  used  in  the  first  grade. 
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Clifford  D.  Mansley,  7722  Loretta 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  a  letter 
recently  states  that  he  visited  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Library  where 
there  was  an  exhibit  of  old  illumi- 
nated books,  such  as  Bibles  and 
Hymn  or  Mass  Books.  Altogether 
there  were  23  showcases  full  of 
illuminated  pieces  of  work  covering 
a  period  of  from  the  13th  Century 
to  the  17th  Century. 

The  collection  was  by  Fred  Lewis 
and  dealt  mostly  with  the  Nativity. 
He  states   that  generally  speaking 


the  letters  were  inferior  to  the  illum- 
inating, except  in  a  few  cases.  He 
comments  on  the  extensive  use  of 
blue,  red,  gold,  white,  and  a  little 
green. 

The  most  interesting  thing  to  him 
was  the  amazing  amount  of  detail 
they  managed  to  get  when  they 
painted  a  scene  or  picture  inside  the 
capital  letters.  Most  of  the  large 
capitals  had  pictures  painted  in 
them.  He  was  also  amazed  at  the 
small  lettering  which  they  were  able 
to  do  without  the  aid  of  a  more 
modern   magnifying   glass   and   using 


a  quill  pen.  Some  of  the  lettering 
was  so  small  that  it  could  not  be 
read  without  the  aid  of  a  glass. 

He  states  that  there  was  a  similar- 
ity between  some  of  the  lettering 
and  our  modern  day  work,  as  well 
as  differences.  The  work,  he  states, 
was  too  crowded  and  not  really 
graceful.  Most  of  the  lettering  was 
of  a  brown  tint.  The  styles  used 
were  somewhat  more  simplified  than 
the  modern  lettering  in  many  in- 
stances, as  they  did  not  always  put 
on  the  customary  serifs.  He  states 
that  all  in  all  it  was  a  fine  display. 


////j  /J  //'  (rr /'//.///.  ma/ .  /jre/Zw 


Si  /I  /> 

YhroJ/a'e/n  ///  //*<  rrr/'r///Jm/M  //f  tn/ree/ 

lie  mereien  reev///  ///e//e/  /////r  /e 
me  ('ret//  e:/ a// /«//</.>  a£  y/  /ra///a/r 

,  //MwMd/}i//}~/ian/t)  <t/se/  me  J/y// 
wMs Yleu/e/e,  /ff /J 
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Roundhand  or  Engrossers  Script 


By    the    Educato 
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Review  the  upper  loop  letters  pre- 
sented last  month  before  working  on 
the  lower  loops  in  this  copy. 

Get  the  space  in  the  loops  open 
and  full.  Top  and  bottom  loops 
should  be  the  same  in  size.  They  oc- 
cupy three  spaces  in  height;  that  is, 
three  times  as  long  as  the  small 
letter  i. 

Study  where  the  shade  ends.  Do 
not  drag  the  shade  around  the  end 
of  the  loop.  The  shade  appears  to 
occupy  about  two  thirds  of  the  entire 
letter. 

Practice  words  containing  the  loop 
letters.  Get  the  slant  in  the  words 
uniform. 

The  downstrokes  are  to  be  shaded 
evenly.  Watch  the  first  shade  on  y 
and  see  that  it  is  the  same  thickness 
as  the  long  loop  stroke.  The  tendency 
often  is  to  get  the  long  strokes  too 
heavy. 


At  first  you  can  make  the  letters 
rather  large  but  finally  rule  head  and 
baselines  %  of  an  inch  apart.  Much 
of  the  writing  done  by  engrossers  is 
Vs  of  an  inch  or  less. 

Practice  the  h  and  y  together. 
Turn  the  page  upside  down  and  see 
if  the  letters  look  alike.  The  begin- 
ning of  g  and  q  is  the  same  as  the  a. 
Raise  the  pen  at  the  baseline  on  the 
a  part  of  g  and  q.  You  should  of 
course  conceal   the  pen  lifts. 

Plenty  of  practice  is  needed  to  be- 
come a  skillful  script  writer. 


Major  F.  O.  Anderson,  216  Mar- 
quette, Minn.,  Minn.,  who  occasionally 
helps  Mr.  R.  C.  King,  Engrosser  of 
Minn.,  Minn.,  in  rush  seasons  reports 
that  Mr.  King  is  unusually  swamped 
with  work  in  the  engrossing  line. 


From  the  letter  we  received  from 
Adelbert  Mclntyre  of  691  Sandy 
Land,  Apponaug,  Rhode  Island,  when 
renewing  his  subscription,  we  learned 
that  the  engrossing  business  is  good 
with   him. 


By  Henry  P 


C.  M.  HOOSE 

As  we  go  to  press  word  comes 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Hoose  of 
Philadelphia  on  April   17. 


^tpiomo$ ,  eic>. 
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QUESTIONS 

and 

ANSWERS 


QUESTION:  I  have  taken  a 
course  in  handwriting,  still  I  do  not 
get   a  certificate.    Why  ? 

ANSWER:  We  have  examined 
your  handwriting  and  find  many  good 
things  about  it.  You  get  a  nice 
smooth  line  indicating  that  you 
write  freely.  Some  of  your  letters 
are  ideal  in  formation,  but  still  your 
work  should  be  much  more  accurate 
since  you  are  a  teacher. 

Our  opinion  is  that  you  have  the 
ability  to  write  an  ideal  hand,  but 
your  writing  is  far  from  ideal.  Per- 
haps the  trouble  is  that  you  do  not 
try  to  make  good  writing  habitual. 
When  studying  letters  you  try  to 
make  them  according  to  the  copy  in 


your  text,  but  when  you  do  your 
correspondence  you  disregard  stand- 
ard  styles. 

Here   are   some   things   you   do: 

1.  You  do  not  pay  much  attention 
to    margins    and    arrangement. 

2.  You  do  not  finish  your  letters 
carefully.  Some  finishing  strokes 
are  long  others  are  short,  some 
are  straight,  others  are  curved, 
some  are  omitted,  others  are 
good. 

3.  Some  loops  are  ideal,  others 
are   closed. 

4.  In  some  letters  the  t  crossing 
does  not  even  touch   the  letter. 

5.  Retraces  in  t,  and  d  are  looped. 

6.  Finishes  of  o,  w,  v,  and  b,  are 
often  loops. 

7.  When  connecting  letters  to  a, 
d,   g,   and  q  in  words  you  raise 


the     pen     getting     words     dis- 
connected. 

8.  Many  of  your  turns   are   sharp. 

9.  Many  of  your  capitals  are  made 
without  any  attempt  to  make 
them  like  the  letter  forms  you 
teach. 

10.  While  your  movement  is  free 
you  do  not  seem  to  check  it  at 
places  where  less  speed  is  de- 
manded. Like  an  auto  you  run 
off  the  road  because  of  exces- 
sive speed  at  dangerous  places. 

You  have  written  so  long  without 
giving  much  attention  to  the  manner 
of  writing  that  now  you  find  it  diffi- 
cult  to   habitually   write   carefully. 

By  doing  all  writing  carefully 
using  standard  forms  you  will  soon 
form  new  and  better  habits  of  writ- 
ing.   It  takes  time  and  effort. 


«j>prUlirati 


//> 


(£  ^'/t    €t  i//<ff    <>/   j//tsr/tAj   en   rr/r/r  r/rr/r/rr/r    //  ////  Jrr/'ffai 
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071    ////.)        J/{<(         //try  r1/       /erste,         /.0-, 


This  Guest   Speaker   Certificate  was  made  by   E.   H.    \l«  «.ni;i:   of   Trenton,   New   Jersey. 
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Ornamental  Penmanship 

This    month   we   are   using   copies   written   by   H.    P.    Behrensmeyer    as    a    tribute    to    that    inimitable    penman. 
They    are    gems. 


r 


e.    r* 


Study   and   imitate  his   graceful  forms.    Notice   the  simplicity   and   dash. 


,???■    4. 


r  r   r 


r  c  r 


r  rr      r  r  r  "r 


.  ,r. . .. 

Heceived  by_ v, L, T .  , 
JTo veneer  ll,  1935V  Z. 


Practice  joining  the  letters,   swinging  gracefully  from  one  letter  to  the  other. 
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No.    2. 


m 


Wk 


y 


/ 


/ 


Mr.   Behrensmeyer's   writing   was   graceful   and   beautiful. 


Mr.   Behrensmeyer  was   a  great  signature  artist.     Study  his  combinations,  balance,  harmony  and  grace. 
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Post  Office  Unit 

Second    Grade,    Kessler    School,    Lonffview,    Wash. 
By   ANN   LOOMIS 


I     Preliminary  Remarks 

The  girls  and  boys  in  the  Second 
Grade  made  an  interesting  study  of 
the  Post  Office  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  unit  on  Transportation  and 
Communication. 

In  every  phase  of  this  activity  they 
were  given  special  opportunity  to 
develop  the  Creative,  the  Aesthetic, 
the  Physical  as  well  as  the  Intel- 
lectual. I  can  happily  assure  my 
readers  that  the  Basic  Handwriting 
Skills  were  not  forgotten.  Every 
consideration  was  given  for  the 
growth  of  initiative  and  desirable 
attitudes  plus  the  stimulation  of  such 
learning  processes  as  Language  Arts, 
Music,  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling, 
Arithmetic,  and  Art.  Each  segment 
involved  was  presented  in  an  inci- 
dental informal  manner  as  a  part  of 


the    whole    process    with    the    proper 
guidance  to  back  up  the  standard  in 
all  written  activity. 
II     Objectives 

1.)  To  develop  an  Initial  Under- 
standing of  the  Postal  Pro- 
cedure  and   regulations. 

2.)  To  establish  a  foundation  for 
Arithmetical   Processes. 

3.)  To  appreciate  the  Beautiful 
and  uphold  a  high  standard 
of  Accuracy  and  Neatness  in 
all  written  and  constructive 
work. 

4.)  To  create  a  real  desire  for 
Courtesy,  Respect,  and  Mu- 
tual Cooperation. 

5.)  To  acquire  an  aptitude  for 
Creative  Oral  and  Written 
Expression. 

6.)   To  encourage  an  inherent  in- 


terest in  Good  Posture. 
7.)   To    develop    a    secure    feeling 
of  satisfaction  and  a  Mutual 
Understanding     between     all 
members  of  the  group. 
HI  Procedures 

A — Learning  Experience 

1 )  Planning  Process  conduct- 
ed by  means  of  oral  and 
written  expressions. 

(a)  Reason  for  Post  Office 
Children  desired  a  new 
method  for  presenta- 
tion of  valentines. 

(b)  Materials  for  Con- 
struction 

(1)  Large  cardboard 
box,  by  courtesy 
of  Janitor,  bent  to 
form  front  and 
sides. 
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(2)  Knife  &   Scissors. 

(3)  Paints  &  brushes. 

(c)  Arrangement  for   pos- 
tal business. 

(1)  Stamp  window 
and  letter  slot  ar- 
ranged. 

(2)  Mail  bag  furnish- 
ed by  member  of 
group. 

(3)  Arrangement  of 
postal  boxes. 

(4)  Sorting  and  deli- 
very of  valentines 

(d)  Information 

(1)   Visitation  of  Pos- 
tal Representative 
(a)   General    ex- 
planation     to 
pupils 


(1)  Post  Office 
Personnel 

(2)  Classes  of 
Mail 

(3)  Types  of 
work 

(4 1  Money  or- 
der depart- 
ment 

(5)  Sorting  & 
zoning 

(6)  Kinds  of 
stamps. 

(e)  Correspondence 
Letters    sent    to    par- 
ents for  permission  to 
go     on     excursion     to 
Post  Office. 

(f)  Excursion   Contacts 
Made    with   Postmast- 
er and  Bus  Driver  by 


courtesy  of  Element- 
ary Supervisor  and 
Principal  of  Kessler 
School, 
(g)  Excursion  to  Post 
Office 

( 1 )  Visit  with  Post 
Master 

(2)  Introduction    to 
Ass't  Post  Master 

(3)  Careful  explana- 
tion of  postal  pro- 
cedure  by   Ass't. 

(h)   Music 

(1)   Songs 

(a)  Here   Comes 
The    Postman 

(b)  The    Postman 

IV  Culminating  Activities 

(A)    Spelling  &  Writing 
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(1)  Words  used  in  original 
stories  and  letters  se- 
lected by  personal  choice 
of  children 

(a)  List  included: 
man,  letters,  penny, 
neat,      mail,      three, 
read,   buy,  sort,   air, 
cents,    sell. 

(b)  Words  on  board 
written  in  Cursive 
form  for  recogni- 
tion. 

(c)  Trial  transfer  from 
manuscript  to  cur- 
sive. 

(a)   Words    used:  — 
man  -  mail. 

(2)  Application  for  money 
orders. 

(B)  Languages   and   Reading 
(1)   Written  expressions 

(a)  Courtesy  letter  to 
Postmaster  and  As- 
sistants. 

(b)  Original  letters  to 

(1)  Superintendent 

(2)  Principal    of 
Kessler   School 

(3)  Elementary 
Supervisor 

(4)  Parents 

(5)  Teachers 

(c)  Original    Stories 
(written) 

(1)   Broadcasting 
Children    read 
original     stories 
before     group, 
(over  wooden 
microphone) 

(d)  Written  statements 
of  what  pupils 
learned. 

(These  were  read 
over  the  micro- 
phone) 

(C)  Visitation   of   pupils   from 
other   rooms. 

(D)  Arithmetic 

(1)  Buying    and    selling 
stamps. 

(2)  Learning   to   make 
change. 

(3)  Count  and  write  by  3's 
to  48. 

(4)  Simple  problems  involv- 
ing sale  of  stamps  and 
penny  cards. 

(E)  Creative  Art 

(1)   Pictures  of  Post  Office 

(a)  School  Bus 

(b)  Demonstration   of 


Cancel    Machine. 

(c)  Pigeon  holes  for  let- 
ters. 

(d)  Mail  Bags. 

(e)  Money-order    Win- 
dows. 

(f)  Children  in  the  Post 
Office. 

(g)  Cancel   Machine 
Operator. 


Through  the  excursion  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  dead  letter  office, 
a  definite  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
Good  Writing  took  "root"  in  the 
minds  of  the  children. 

The  entire  group  demonstrated 
positive  cheerful  attitudes  and  en- 
thusiastic cooperation  throughout 
this  worthwhile  community  experi- 
ence. 


-*?; 
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MISS  ELLEN  KRl'GER,  Hampshire  Arms  Hotel,  Minneapolis  2,  Minnesota  believes  in 
developing  beautiful  designs  using  various  letters  of  the  alphabet.  We  received  a 
package  of  specimens  from  her  containing  many  various  designs.  These  designs  often 
Interest  students  and  induce  them  to  do  more  and  better  practice  on  their  penman- 
ship. It  cultivates  neatness  and  arrangement.  The  page  should  first  be  blocked  off 
with    lead    pencil. 
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Handwriting  Procedures  for  Beginners 


Department    of    Handwriting,    .V.I.K.  V 


Beginning  fiirst  grade  writing  is 
started  at  the  blackboard.  Here  the 
teacher  can  easily  observe  the  class 
as  a  whole,  and  each  child  can  com- 
pare his  work  with  another  child's. 
Rule  the  board  with  a  staff  liner 
containing  white  chalk.  Instead  of 
drawing  continuous  lines,  draw  in- 
dividual boxes  to  suit  the  various 
heights  of  the  children. 

The  child  is  taught  what  position 
he  must  use.  He  faces  the  board 
squarely  with  the  hand  not  in  use 
holding  the  eraser  at  the  small  of  the 
back.  He  uses  a  piece  of  chalk  suit- 
able to  the  size  of  his  hand. 

Teach  the  children  to  differentiate 
between  a  line  and  a  space.  Next 
teach  the  fundamental  strokes.  Two 
space  line,  space  and  a  half,  and  one 
space  line,  one  space  oval  and  two 
space  oval  when  needed.  The  child 
has  made  definite  progress  when  he 
has  mastered  these  strokes.  He  is 
now  ready  to  write  letters  as  they 
are  presented. 

It  is  the  teaching  of  these  basic 
strokes  and  the  combinations  of  them 
to  make  letters  of  the  alphabet  that 
the  teacher's  imaginative  little  stories 
may  aid  materially  in  impressing 
upon  the  child  the  right  direction  of 
the  stroke.  For  example  all  letters 
"sit  on  the  line"  or  touch  the  line. 
The  straight  lines  are  soldiers  stand- 
ing in  a  row.  The  circle  is  a  ball,  not 
an  egg.  The  t  wears  a  bow  tie.  The 
r  has  a  curved  part  like  an  umbrella, 
the  rainy  day  letter.  W  is  the  letter 
with  slides.  The  s  is  the  curved  letter 
like  a  pretzel.  Many  stories  suggest 
themselves  as  a  new  letter  is  taught. 

Action  words  are  taught  next. 
(run,  hop,  jump,  skip,  etc.)  In  the 
child's  beginning  reading  work  simple 
stories  such  as  "I  can  run"  or  "I  can 
hop"  furnish  writing  material.  He 
knows  the  words  by  sight,  now  he 
can  write  his  reading  stories.  The 
length  of  time  spent  at  the  board 
will  be  determined  by  the  ability  of 
the  class. 

The  transition  to  paper  is  a  carry- 
over of  an  old  situation.  For  a  few 
lessons  the  child  writes  on  plain 
paper  folded  into  the  same  number 
of  spaces  and  the  same  width  as  the 
ones  he  previously  used  at  the  board. 
If  wide  spaced  lined   paper  is   avail- 


able it  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
plain  folded  paper.  Review  the  same 
materials  as  was  previously  taught 
at  the  board.  The  paper  is  placed 
square  with  the  edge  of  the  desk  so 
that  the  vertical  strokes  can  be 
drawn  toward  the  center  of  the  body. 
The  child  sits  well  back  in  his  seat 
with  feet  on  the  floor.  He  uses  a 
pencil  with  a  soft  lead  to  make  broad 
strokes. 

Impatiently  the  first  grade  child 
looks  forward  to  writing  on  lined 
paper.  Use  lined  paper  with  alternate 
light  and  dark  lines  about  half  an 
inch  apart.  Begin  by  giving  the  child 
three  lines  at  a  time  until  he  is  using 
a  half  sheet  of  paper.  By  this  time 
the  child  has  become  familiar  with 
narrower  spaced  paper  and  is  ready 
for  a  whole  sheet  of  paper. 

The  first  grade  furnishes  a  wealth 
of  material  that  can  be  used  for 
writing  material.  In  the  art  lesson 
the  children  make  from  cardboard  a 
Raggedy  Ann  doll.  They  write  her 
name  and  a  few  short  sentences  de- 
scribing her.  In  music  they  learn 
many  lovely  songs.  They  can  write 
the  words  of  the  songs.  For  language 
they  compose  a  short  chart  about  a 


walk  in  the  park,  planting  seeds  or 
daily  happenings  in  the  classroom. 
They  can  copy  these  stories  to  take 
home. 

In  arithmetic  as  the  child  learns 
the  number  concepts  from  one  to 
ten  he  is  carefully  taught  to  write 
them.  Be  sure  that  he  learns  to 
correctly  write  5,  7,  8  and  9.  It  is 
well  to  have  the  figures  from  one  to 
ten  on  pieces  of  oak  tag  and  placed 
in  the  room  where  the  child  can  see 
them.  Gold  stars  or  bright  colored 
crayon  can  be  used  to  show  the 
starting  point  of  the  figure. 

The  child  first  learns  to  write  the 
figure  at  the  board.  When  you  are 
sure  he  can  correctly  write  the  figure 
he  can  be  given  plain  paper  folded  in 
one  inch  squares  and  place  the  figure 
in  the  squares  on  the  paper.  Have 
him  place  a  cross  to  show  the  start- 
ing point  of  each  figure.  When  he 
can  use  lined  paper  then  he  should 
be  taught  to  neatly  arrange  his 
number  work  on  paper. 

Note — The  above  suggestions  have 
been  carefully  worked  out  by  out- 
standing first  grade  teachers  and  the 
results  obtained  have  been  very  sat- 
isfactory. 
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This  beautifully  handcarved  card  was  made  by  L.  E.  SCHMITT,  1540  McKean  Avenue,  Balti- 
more, Md.  The  leaves  were  In  pale  greed.  The  center  of  the  flowers  were  in  orange,  while  the 
background  of  the  petals  were  In  green  and  yellow.  Orange  spots  were  placed  throughout  the 
design  and  the  signature  was  in  gold  Ink.  This  card  reminds  us  of  the  beautiful  cards  made 
yean  ago  by  that  famous  penman,  A.  W.  I>  AKIN,  who  was  a  past  master  and  one  of  the 
very    flrst   card   carvers. 
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E.B.T.A. 

Prof.  James  R.  Meehan,  Chairman 
of  the  Business  Education  Depart- 
ment, Hunter  College,  New  York,  and 
recently  —  elected  President  of  the 
Eastern  Business  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, announced  today  that  the  next 
annual  convention  of  the  association 
will  be  held  on  April  13,  14,  15  and 
16,  1949,  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker, 
New  York  City. 

Other  officers  of  the  association 
recently  elected  for  the  year  1948-49 
include:  Vice  President:  Ellen  C. 
Talcott,  Director,  Moody  Secretarial 
School,  New  Britain,  Conn;  Secre- 
tary: Bernard  A.  Shilt,  Supervisor  of 
Commercial  Education,  Buffalo,  New 
York;  Treasurer:  Rufus  Stickney, 
Head  Instructor  in  Shorthand,  Boston 
Clerical  School,  Roxbury,  Mass.  New 
members  of  the  Executive  Board  are: 
Saul  Wolpert,  Chairman,  Accounting 
Department,  Eastern  District  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and 
E.  G.  Purvis,  Director,  Strayer  Col- 
lege, Washington,   D.C. 

Joseph  Gruber,  Chairman  of  the 
Accounting  Department,  Central 
Commercial  High  School,  New  York, 
has  been  designated  Publicity  Chair- 
man. Other  committee  chairmen  will 
be  announced  at  the  next  Executive 
Board  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker  on  May  8,  1948. 


FIFTY-THREE   YEARS 

The  Educator  has  enjoyed  53 
years  of  penmanship  service.  This 
has  been  possible  because  penmen 
have  been  generous  in  their  co- 
operation and  support. 

The  Educator  is  your  magazine. 
Help  to  make  it  better  by  con- 
tributing articles,  lessons,  speci- 
mens, news  items,  devices,  me- 
thods,  advertisements,  etc. 

Above  all  keep  your  name  on 
the  subscription  list. 


Write   for  my   FREE   BOOK.    "How 

to     Become     an     Expert     Penman," 

which      shows      what      others      have 

learned    by    my    Simplified    Method. 

Send   10c   for  Special   Penpoint  and   your  name 

with    a    flourished    bird    written   on    a   card. 

T.    M.    TEVIS,        Box    25C,        Chllllcothe,    Mo. 


NEW  OFFICERS 

for 

EASTERN  BUSINESS  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 


Standing:      Walter    E.    Leldner,    Frances    D.    North,    Clark    F.    Murdough,    Helen    Reynolds, 
and    E.    G.    Purvis. 

E.B.T.A. 

The  list  of  Committee  Chairmen  to  conduct  the  1948-49  activities  of  the 
Eastern  Business  Teachers  Association  has  just  been  announced  by  Professor 
James  R.  Meehan,  President  of  the  Association  and  Chairman  of  the  Business 
Education  Department,  Hunter  College,  New  York.    Included  are: 


General  Chairman 


Program  Director 


Harold  Baron 

Chairman,   Accounting  Department 
Lafayette  High  School 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Lloyd  H.  Jacobs 

State  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 
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Assistant 
Program  Director 


Membership 
Chairman 


Assistant 

Membership 

Chairman 


Publicity 


Banquet 


Social  Hostess 


William  J.  Hamilton 

Pierce   School  of  Business  Administration 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frances  V.  Gaynor 

P.  S.  du  Pont  High  School 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Arthur  C.  Long 

Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Joseph  Gruber 

Chairman,  Accounting  Department 
Central  Commercial  High  School 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Solomon  C.  Steinfeld 

Chairman,  Accounting  Department 
Franklin  K.  Lane  High  School 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Chickering 

Jamaica  High  School 
Jamaica,  New  York 


OFFICERS,  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  DEPARTMENT, 
NATIONAL   BUSINESS    TEACHERS    ASSOCIATION 

sident  J.  E.  George,  Jr. 

Enid  Business  College 
Enid,   Oklahoma 


Vice-President 


Secretary 


Executive 
Board  Member 


Publicity  Director 


D.  L.   Hardin 

Hardin  Brown  Business  College 
Jacksonville,   Illinois 

Dorothy  C.  Finkelhor 

Business  Training  College 
Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania 

C.  A.  Neale 

Hammel  Business  University 
Akron,   Ohio 

Jay  W.  Miller 

Goldey  College 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

George  A.  Meadows 

Meadows-Draughon  College 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 


Some  very  unique  name  plates 
size  4%  x  13  in.  have  been  received 
from  E.  L.  Blystone,  P.  O.  Box  45, 
Ardara,  Pennsylvania.  These  plates 
are  made  up  of  large  ornamental 
signatures.  The  signatures  were  first 
pencilled  on  oiled  cardboard  and  then 
carefully  pasted  onto  a  glass  compo- 
sition or  a  board,  with  duco  house- 
hold waterproof  cement,  and  then 
carefully  cut  out  with  a  razor  blade. 
After  all  of  the  excess  cement  and 
paper  were  removed  the  signature 
was  gone  over  with  colored  pencil 
and  given  an  added  coat  of  colorless 
nail  polish,  making  the  plates  almost 
waterprooof.  These  plates  have  holes 
drilled  in  the  ends  so  that  they  can 
be  mounted  on  a  door,  trailer,  or 
wherever  desired. 


BUY    -    RE-SELL 

Book  mentioning  many  places  where  ar- 
ticles can  be  purchased  for  re-sale.  Price 
$1.00.  Ornamental  cards  written,  40  cents 
per  dozen.  Pictures  of  animals  produced 
for  scrapbook,  Pen  Art,  Write  for  prices. 
G.  E.  PRINCELOVE 
2244  Fifth  St.,  Down  Front 
Detroit,    Michigan 


SPECIAL 
LESSONS    IN    CARD    CARVING 

5   lessons $10.00 

1  -  6x8  card  in  plastic  frame  $2.00 

L.   E.   SCHMITT 

1540  McKean  Ave. 
Baltimore  17,  Md. 


NOT   FOR   PROFIT 

JUST  to  let  you  Make  Opportunity  Count 
adding  to  your  scrap-book  my  beautifully 
addressed  envelope,  "excelled  by  none 
today",  REED,  dozen  written  cards,  and 
extra  envelope  any  address  you  want!  ONE 
dollar  bill.  M.  OTERO  COLMENERO — 
Pen  Artist — 165  Audubon  Avenue,  Apart- 
ment   34,    New   York    32,    N.    1'. 


SPECIAL— 2  Desk  Bottles 
Meub's  Professional  Black  Ink 

Sent     Postpaid    SI. 00 

The  ink   which   produces  rich   black   shades 

and   fine  hair-lines. 

ALBERT    P.    MEUB 
Expert    Penman 

1944   Loma    Vista   Street 
PASADENA    7,    CALIF. 

Also    can    supply    penmen    with 

Genuine   Gillott   Shading   Pens — 

The    original    No.    l's    and    No.    604,    E.F.'s 


OBLIQUE    PENHOLDERS 

The  opportunity  Is  offered  all  who  wish  to 
acquire  MASTERY  OF  CONTROL  In  hand- 
writing with  the  least  effort  and  little 
expense.     The    finest    qualities    are : 

1.  "STRAHM    'SPECIAL*  "    Compound, 
Models 

2.  "STRAHM"    Compound,    Standard 
Models 

3.  "STRAHM"    Compound.     Crow    Quill 
Models 

4.  "STRAHM"    Compound,    Long    Round 
Models 

All    handmade     designed     for    beginners    of 
handwriting     and     professional     penmen. 
Prices    right.        Send    for    FREE    circulars. 

Address: 

F.    L.    TOWER,    601    W.    Pleasant    St., 
Hammonton,    New   Jersey 


Now  Good  Handwriting  is  Essen- 
tial  in    Business   and    Social   Life. 

So  easy  to  improve  your  handwriting  at 
home  quickly  with  my  new  instruction 
books  just  off  the  press.  Master  all  the 
secrets  of  better  penmanship.  Simple  and 
easy,  fully  illustrated,  highly  endorsed. 
BEGIN    TODAY. 

Write  for:  □  Free  Book,  "How  to  Be- 
come a  Good  Penman",  or  check  books 
wanted,    $1.00   each.     □    Business   Writing, 

□  Artistic     Writing.       □      Card     Writing, 

□  Engrossing  Alphabets,  Q  Bird  and  De- 
sign Flourishing,  Q  Complete  Set  $4.50. 
Q    Enclose    10c   for   your   name   beautifully 

written    and    special    penpoint    for    shaded 

writing.      Satisfaction    or    Money    Back. 

S.    A.    ZILLER.    President,    TAMBLYN 

SCHOOL    OF    PENMANSHIP 

438    Ridge    Bldg.  Kansas    City,    Mo. 

In    Business    Over    52    Years 
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Clyde  C.  Stone  the  Engrosser 


By    COURTLAND    W.    MATTHEWS 


The  Sunday  Oregonian  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  gave  Clyde  C.  Stone  a  full 
page  write-up  with  a  portrait  and 
pictures  of  his  work  as  an  engross- 
ing artist.  This  write-up  is  based  on 
that   article. 

To  spend  many  hours  on  the  first 
letter  of  a  memorial  or  testimonial 
is  nothing  new  to  engrossers.  It 
must  have  required  months  to  make 
some  of  the  intricate  initial  letters 
which  were  made  by  the  old  monks 
or  those  which  appear  in  some  of  the 
old  works   on  illuminating. 

Engrossers  are  few  in  number  and 
the  term  engrossing  is  not  too  clear 
to  the  average  person.  In  a  city  the 
size  of  Portland  you  will  usually  not 
find  more  than  one  good  engrossing 
artist. 

"The  Portlander  and  his  fellow 
artists  are  modest,  it  appears,  in 
designating  themselves  merely  "en- 
grossers," for  "engross,"  Webster's 
International  prosaically  says,  means 
only  "to  copy  or  write  in  a  large 
hand;  to  write  a  fair  copy  of,  form- 
erly in  a  hand  used  in  formal  docu- 
ments." They  are  also  illuminators — 
"illuminate"  meaning  (Webster's 
again,  but  less  prosaically)  "to  adorn, 
as  an  initial  letter  of  a  word,  with 
flourishes  and  designs  in  gold,  bril- 
liant colors,  or  the  like  or  a  book  or 
page  with  borders,  initial  letters,  or 
miniature  pictures  in  colors  and  gold, 
as  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  middle 
ages." 

"Mr.  Stone  is  not  a  miniaturist, 
but  the  opinion  is  submitted  that  he 
is  artistically  a  descendant  of  the 
masters  of  the  medieval  art  of  en- 
grossing and  illumination;  that  he 
attains  in  this  field  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellence comparable  with  that  re- 
vealed in  the  "Breviarium  Romanum" 
of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
"Book  of  the  Hours"  of  the  fifteenth, 
books  of  ornamented  Latin  manu- 
script, well-preserved  copies  of  which 
are  kept  under  lock  and  key  in  the 
reference  room  of  the  central  public 
library. 

"The  scribes  who  labored  in  medi- 
eval monasteries  at  first  produced  a 
rather  plain  text.  Then,  to  satisfy  a 
growing  hunger  among  the  rich  for 
more  beautiful  books,  they  began  to 
enlarge,    color   and   add   flourishes   to 


the  first  letters  of  sentences,  and  to 
embellish  the  extremities  of  the  let- 
ters so  elaborately  that  they  ran  into 
the  page  margins.  Ornate  border 
designs  were  introduced,  and  eventu- 
ally miniatures.  Sometimes  the 
makers  of  manucript  books  dyed  the 
parchment  purple  and  lettered  it 
throughout  in  gold  or  silver,  produc- 
ing an  effect  of  startling  richness. 

"Did  you  show  any  promise  of 
artistic  talent  as  a  boy?"  Mr.  Stone 
was  asked. 

PENMANSHIP: 

Improved   in  College 
To   Prove   Scholarship 

"I  certainly  did  not.  I  was  an  ex- 
tremely poor  penman.  Not  until  I 
was  19  years  old  did  I  become  even 
interested  in  improving  my  penman- 
ship, and  that  wasn't,  at  first,  be- 
cause of  any  artistic  urge. 

"We  were  living  on  a  farm  in 
Minnesota  when  my  father  promised 
he  would  send  me  to  a  commercial 
college  at  Mankato  in  the  fall,  after 
I  had  finished  husking  40  acres  of 
corn.  Well,  I  finished  the  corn,  and 
my    father    made    good    his    promise, 


with  the  understanding,  however, 
that  if  I  failed  to  show  by  my  pro- 
gress in  a  three-month  probation 
period  that  I  really  meant  business, 
my  college  days  would  be  over  then 
and  there,  at  least  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned.  Since  I  found  it  necessary 
to  write  home  often  for  money,  I 
decided  the  best  way  to  demonstrate 
that  I  was  making  progress  would 
be  to  improve  my  penmanship.  Be- 
fore the  three  months  were  up  the 
improvement  was  so  pronounced  that 
my  father  told  me  I  could  stay  in 
school  as  long  as  I  wished. 

"So  I  specialized  in  penmanship, 
and  at  the  time  of  my  graduation  I 
was  said  to  be  the  best  penman  the 
Mankato  Commercial  college  had 
ever  turned  out. 

"After  leaving  school  I  began  to 
teach  penmanship  and  commercial 
courses  in  business  colleges  and  high 
schools.  It  was  during  my  spare 
time  in  my  early  years  as  a  com- 
mercial teacher  that  I  took  up  en- 
grossing. I  started  by  doing  what  is 
called  broadpoint  lettering,  in  Old 
English  and  American  Text.  I  did 
my   first   professional   work    in    1908, 


Mr.    Stone   at   work. 
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engrossing  high  school  diplomas 
while  I  was  teaching  at  Utica,  N.Y. 
In  1913,  while  teaching  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  I  did  engrossing  for  the  Rice 
Institute.  Then,  in  1915,  soon  after 
accepting  a  position  as  commercial 
teacher  in  a  suburb  of  Boston,  I 
went  to  work  during  my  summer 
vacation  for  the  Martin  Diploma 
company,  which  engrossed  diplomas 
for  Harvard  and  other  eastern  uni- 
versities and  colleges. 

"I  followed  the  teaching  profession 
for  35  years  in  various  sections  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  Oregon  for 
some  15  of  these  years.  Engrossing 
was  a  secondary  profession  until  I 
retired  from  teaching  about  seven 
years  ago.  Since  my  retirement  as  a 
teacher  I  have  devoted  all  my  work- 
ing time  to  engrossing,  except  for 
the  war  years  when  I  was  employed 
at  the  Oregon  Shipbuilding  corpora- 
tion in  the  progress  department.  Ad- 
ministration building,  where  I  did  art 
work,  graph-making,  drafting,  and 
occasionally   a   little   engrossing." 

Visit  Mr.  Stone  in  his  basement 
studio  at  his  home,  4831  N.  E.  13th 
avenue,  and  learn  something  about 
the  details  of  his  work. 

Like  many  another  artist's  studio, 
this  one  would  win  no  prize  in  a 
contest  for  tidiness.  The  limited 
space  of  about  12  by  15  feet  allows 
little  furniture.  But  sit  down  on  the 
davenport,  or  one  of  the  two  chairs, 
and  look  around.  Shelves  filled  with 
old  books;  an  open  correspondence 
file;  a  wooden  chest  on  the  concrete 
floor;  side  by  side,  a  mission-style 
writing  desk  and  a  card  table  strewn 
with  books,  forms  to  be  engrossed, 
and  odds  and  ends.  The  green- 
painted  walls  display  copies  of  oil 
paintings,  a  map  of  Oregon,  a  calen- 
dar, a  life-size  portrait  of  Mr.  Stone's 
son,  Malcolm,  wearing  an  overseas 
army  cap,  and  several  specimens  of 
the  engrosser's  art.  A  feeble  light 
filters  in  from  a  small  northern 
window. 

Beneath  the  fluorescent  lamp, 
which  supplements  the  pale  daylight 
Mr.  Stone  is  seated  on  a  high  stool. 
A  tall,  angular  man  in  a  blue  smock, 
a  green  visor  over  his  bespectacled 
blue  eyes,  he  bends  over  a  drafts- 
man's desk  littered  with  such  articles 
as  a  ruler,  a  quill  pen,  a  steel  pen 
fixed  to  an  odd-looking  holder,  a 
shallow  slate  inkwell  and  several 
sheets  of  paper.  A  compass  and  tri- 
angle hang  beside  him.    Fixed  to  the 


wall,  close  at  hand,  are  a  rack  of 
water-color  brushes  and  a  telephone. 

"Mrs.  Stone  doesn't  do  the  house- 
keeping here  in  my  studio,  as  you  can 
see.  I  wouldn't  mind  my  own  house- 
keeping so  much  if  I  could  ever  find 
anything.  I  wonder  what  I  did  with 
that  stick  of  Chinese  ink." 

Mr.  Stone  picks  up  a  quill  pen 
from  the  desk. 

"Now,  this  is  a  turkey  quill,  which 
is  considerably  stiffer  than  a  goose 
quill.  I  learned  about  the  use  and 
preparation  of  turkey  quills  from 
F.  W.  Martin  and  W.  E.  Dennis  at 
the  Martin  Diploma  company  in 
Boston.  I  buy  my  quills  from  poultry 
dealers  down  on  the  waterfront,  al- 
ways requesting  the  biggest  quills 
possible  and  from  the  oldest  turkeys. 
After  scraping  the  quill,  I  whittle  it 
with  a  razor-sharp  knife  into  a  pen. 
I  have  to  keep  trimming  it  and 
touching  it  up,  of  course,  as  long  as 
I  use  it.  Making  a  quill  pen  and 
keeping  it  in  proper  working  order 
is  a  little  art  in  itself.  A  steel  pen 
is  preferable  if  you're  after  quantity 
production  of  work  at  the  expense  of 
quality.  But  in  blocking  out  names, 
either  on  sheepskin  or  rag  paper,  I 
prefer  the  quill.  Sheepskin  is  too 
easily  scratched  with  steel,  and  it 
takes  only  one  scratch  or  error  to 
spoil  a  sheet  of  parchment. 

"Do  you  know  that  there  is  not  a 
single  commercial  processor  of  sheep- 
skin parchment  in  the  entire  United 
States?  All  our  sheepskins  are  im- 
ported duty  free  from  England. 
Sheepskins  have  been  supplanted  to 
a  large  extent  by  100  per  cent  rag 
paper,  but  they're  still  used  exten- 
sively for  licenses,  university  diplo- 
mas and  such  documents  as  memo- 
rials and  testimonials.  See  the  veins 
in  this  piece  of  sheepskin?"  Mr. 
Stone  holds  it  between  him  and  the 
window.  "And  it  may  not  have  oc- 
cured  to  you  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  sides  of  the  parchment — 
the  flesh  side  and  the  hair  side.  The 
writing  is  usually  done  on  the  hair 
side. 

CHINESE  INK: 

Preferred    to    India 
For  Making  Hairline 

"Yes,  for  broadpoint  lettering, 
such  as  I  do  in  Old  English,  German 
Text,  or  American  Text,  I  use  the 
turkey  quill.  The  American  Text,  by 
the  way,  which  is  less  ornate  than 
Old  English,  The  German  Text  grew 
unpopular  during  World  War  I. 


"Now,  this  steel  pen,  attached  to 
the  holder  at  an  oblique  angle,  is 
what  I  use  in  writing  script — well, 
here's  what  I  was  looking  for!" 

The  engrosser  produces  something 
resembling  a  large  black  crayon.  He 
grinds  the  end  of  it  in  a  few  drops 
of  water  in  the  shallow  slate  inkwell. 

"This  is  Chinese  ink,  which  I  prefer 
to  India  ink.  I  can  draw  a  hairline 
with  Chinese  ink,  which  I  can't  do 
with  India.  Yes,  it  actually  comes 
from  China.  See  the  Chinese  charac- 
ters? It  was  hard  to  get  during  the 
war. 

"In  illuminating  the  letters  in 
gold  I  use  23-carat  gold.  It  comes  in 
a  small  seashell.  I  mix  the  gold 
with  water."  Mr.  Stone  applies  a 
few  drops  to  the  yellow  inside  of  a 
white  shell  about  the  size  of  a  quar- 
ter. Then  with  his  smallest  water- 
color  brush,  he  draws  a  gold  line 
across  a  piece  of  paper.  "The  gold 
will  stay  on  for  centuries,"  he  says, 
"or  as  long  as  the  parchment  or  rag 
paper  lasts. 

"Other  colors?  Well,  here  are 
Velox  transparent  water  color 
stamps,  put  out  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  company.  Put  one  in  water, 
then  apply  the  result  with  a  brush. 
Here's  a  tube  of  artist's  watercolor, 
made  by  M.  Grumbacher.  I  also  use 
Windsor  &  Newton's  water  colors. 

"As  to  how  to  go  about  engrossing 
a  diploma,  I  first  block  out  with  my 
quill  pen,  in  Old  English  or  Ameri- 
can Text,  the  name  of  the  individual. 
Then  I  touch  it  up  with  the  oblique 
steel  pen.  I  do  the  rest  of  the  work, 
the  date  and  so  forth,  in  script,  using 
the  steel  pen,   all  in  one  operation." 

The  licenses  and  diplomas  Mr. 
Stone  engrossed  through  the  years — 
the  testimonials,  resolutions  and 
similar  documents  he  has  engrossed 
and  illuminated — hang  in  thousands 
of  offices  and  homes  in  Oregon  and 
elsewhere.  He  engrosses  nearly  all 
the  licenses  which  the  state  of  Ore- 
gon issues  to  doctors,  dentists,  law- 
yers  and   other  professional   people. 

He  also  does  creative  work — de- 
signing diplomas,  bookplates,  char- 
ters, letterheads,  certificates  and 
trademarks.  He  designed  the  form 
for  the  Award  of  Merit  certificate 
which  the  Oregon  Shipbuilding  corp- 
oration awarded  to  employes  who  had 
contributed  original  suggestions  of 
value  in  ship  production.  This  certi- 
ficate is  lettered  in  black  on  white, 
the    title    in    Old    English,    and    em- 
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bellished  with  gold,  red  and  blue.  He 
also  designed  an  impressive  tribute, 
24  by  28  inches,  to  General  Douglas 
MacArthur.  An  expert  copyist  of 
portraits,  he  drew  with  a  carbon 
pencil  the  almost  life-size  face  of  the 
general.  He  used  a  quill  pen  in  en- 
grossing the  text,  which  is  in  French 
roundhand.  This  work,  titled  "Hero 
of  the  Pacific,"  was  exhibited  in  a 
window  of  the  Meier  &  Frank  store 
during  one  of  the  war-bond  drives. 

The  accomplishment  of  which  Mr. 
Stone  is  proudest  is  his  transcription 
of  the  resolutions  honoring  the  late 
Charles  E.  Dant,  president  of  Dant 
&  Russell  and  of  the  States  Steam- 
ship company.  These  resolutions,  en- 
grossed and  illuminated  on  several 
sheets  of  parchment,  and  bound  in 
Morocco  leather,  were  presented  to 
Mrs.  Dant,  the  widow.  He  is  also 
proud  of  his  engrossing  and  illumi- 
nation of  two  editorials  eulogizing 
the  late  J.  C.  Ainsworth,  distin- 
guished Portland  citizen  and  one- 
time president  of  the  United  States 
National  bank.  The  work  is  dis- 
played in  the  office  of  the  president 
of  the  bank. 

What  he  regards  as  his  most  un- 
usual assignment  was  to  engross  an 
employes'  testimonial  honoring  L.  C. 
Stoll  upon  his  retirement  as  director 
of  the  Oregon  state  employment 
service  in  February,  1947.  What 
made  the  undertaking  extraordinary 
was  the  problem  of  adding  to  the 
text  the  signatures  of  all  the  em- 
ployes, who  were  scattered  through- 
out the  state.  To  have  sent  the 
sheepskin,  after  the  text  had  been 
engrossed  upon  it,  to  all  the  offices 
of  the  service  for  signatures  would 
have  exposed  it  to  damage,  soilage 
and  ink  splotches,  and  have  resulted, 
moreover,  in  a  hap-hazard  arrange- 
ment of  signatures.  The  problem 
was  solved  by  sending  to  each  em- 
ploye a  form  containing  a  panel  % 
by  2  inches,  with  directions  to  write 
his  or  her  name  in  the  space.  Mr. 
Stone  then  "forged,"  as  he  says,  the 
signatures.  The  lettering  at  the  top 
of  the  testimonial  was  done  in  Old 
English,  illuminated  in  gold  and  other 
colors.  The  signatures  were  copied 
in  well-balanced,  attractive  order  — 
nearly  one  hundred. 

CHARGES: 

Range  From  $1  to  $200 
Depending  on  Time 

"It  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  work," 
declared     J.     W.     Rintoul,     assistant 


manager  of  the  Portland  office  of  the 
employment  service.  "And  as  to  the 
'forged'  names,  if  I  hadn't  known  I 
had  not  actually  signed  mine,  I'd 
have  sworn  I  had.  I  heard  a  number 
of  others  say  the  same  thing." 

The  fees  for  engrossing  and  il- 
luminating depend  on  the  time  re- 
quired and  type  of  work.  A  dollar 
may  be  charged  for  lettering  a  name; 
up  to  $200,  or  more,  for  engrossing 
and  illuminating  a  testimonial  or  set 
of  resolutions. 

Qualifications  for  a  first-class  en- 
grosser-illuminator, according  to 
Clyde  Stone,  are  a  little  artistic 
talent  coupled  with  an  urge  that 
cannot  be  discouraged,  good  eyesight 
and  steady  nerves,  some  imagination, 
patience,  and  a  capacity  for  hard 
work.  One  may  have  to  do  engross- 
ing for  a  few  years  principally  for 
"art's  sake,"  along  with  working  on 
a  bread-and-butter  job.  Eventually, 
after  one  has  mastered  the  art 
sufficiently — and  no  one  ever  masters 
it     completely,      according     to     Mr. 


Stone — one  may  find  enough  demand 
for  his  work  to  warrant  giving  it 
full  time. 

"Engrossing  may  be  'an  almost 
lost  art,'  as  the  writer  in  Coronet 
says,  but  I  would  not  call  it  a 
vanishing  one,"  said  Mr.  Stone.  "The 
Educator,  published  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  which  calls  itself  'America's 
Only  Handwriting  Magazine,'  devotes 
considerable  attention  to  engrossing. 
While  it  is  true  that  printing  has 
supplanted  this  ancient  art  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  diploma  field, 
there  is  still  a  demand  for  engross- 
ing, and  would  probably  be  a  greater 
demand  if  more  people  knew  about 
it.  The  machine  age  can't  kill  in 
everyone  the  love  for  original  work. 
There  are  still  people  who  prefer  a 
personally  signed  Christmas  card  to 
one  that  bears  the  cold  printed  name 
of  the  sender.  There  are  also  those 
who  would  rather  have  anything  so 
precious  and  prized  as  a  diploma, 
testimonial,  or  the  like,  engrossed  by 
fiesh-and-blood  artist  rather  than 
printed  by  a  machine." 
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This   envelope  was   addressed   by  A.    \V.    DAKIN.     It   was   loaned   to  us   by   G.    T.   Campbell, 
1758    Lyman    Plaoe,    N.E.,    Washington,    D.C. 


This   envelope    was    addressed    by    C.    C.    Bl'RK    of   West    Somerville,    Massachusetts. 
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Designing  and   Engrossing 
By  E.  L.  Brown 
Rockland,  Maine 


Solid  faced  lettering  for  headings, 
for  diplomas  or  engrossed  resolutions. 
The  Old  English  and  Church  Text 
styles  are  combined  in  the  lower  case 
or  small  letters.  Study  the  form  and 
character  very  carefully  and  we 
would  suggest  that  you  make  a 
pencil  drawing  in  detail  first  in  order 
to  become  familiar  with  the  form 
and  spacing  of  each  letter.  Practice 
on  each  letter  separately  then  the 
complete  words.  Much  of  the  en- 
grosser's lettering  is  written  with  a 
broad  pen  and  "ruled  up"  and 
finished  with  a  common  pen.  This 
applies  principally  for  the  cheaper 
pieces  of  engrossing,  whereas  on 
more  expensive  resolution  work  the 
price  paid  warrants  more  finish  and 
detail,  as  well  as  elaboration  in  de- 
sign. The  copy  is  a  style  of  penwork 
well  suited  for  zinc-etching — the  ink 
used  was  black  and  all  lines  clear 
and  distinct.  Sometimes  a  relief  line 
is  used  for  finish.  For  resolution 
work  the  letters  may  be  brush  shaded 
in  water  color  for  a  pleasing  effect. 

Memorize  letter  forms  of  various 
styles  as  this  will  save  you  much 
time  later — and  time  is  money,  we've 
heard  it  said. 


SCRAP-BOOK     SPECIMENS. 

Variety  of  specimens,   25c   50c   SI. 00  $2.00 
Large   bird-flourish    50c.       Scroll    25c 
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To  Mr.  Lupfer's  Many  Friends 
and  Admirers: 

We  have  recently  received  a 
letter  signed  by  the  following 
penmen  from  Chicago:  J.  J.  Wal- 
ters, Chester  L.  Cook,  A.  Theo 
Bondy,  L.  L.  Fields,  H.  C.  Reilts, 
A.  M.  Grove,  L.  F.  Klarquist  and 
Rene  Guillard,  in  which  they  have 
suggested  and  officially  requested 
that  we  publish  a  special  issue  of 
the  Educator  dedicated  to  Mr. 
E.   A.   Lupfer. 

We  are  planning  to  do  this  and 
would  like  your  co-operation  so  if 
you  remember  any  interesting  ex- 
periences or  incidents  about  him 
please  send  them  to. 

PARKER  ZANER  BLOSER 


The  McGhee  Studio 

Makers  and   designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

143  East  State  Street 

Estimates  furnished 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

EDWARD    C.    MILLS 

Script    Specialists    for    Engraving    Purposes 
P.   O.    Drawer  982  Rochester  3,   N.   Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms;  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By    appointment    only. 


Major  F.  O.  Anderson,  216  Mar- 
quette Ave.,  Minn.  1,  Minn.,  gave  us 
a  very  brief  visit.  He  was  on  his 
way  home  after  having  visited 
Washington,  D.  C.  where  he  chatted 
with  Mr.  A.  B.  Tolley  and  Charles 
Hatton.  Major  Anderson  is  bubbling 
over  with  enthusiasm  for  penmanship 
and  has  a  very  extensive  knowledge 
of  penmen  and  the  history  of  pen- 
manship. 
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40c    per   dozen. 

A.     W. 
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K. 
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Ringoes 
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NGROSSER     WANTED 

Excellent   opportunity    for 
advancement  for  young  man 
with  some  experience. 
Write  to  Box  654,  c/o  The 
Educator,    Columbus,    Ohio. 


Taught    by    Correspondence 

PRIVATE       TUTORS 

10   South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago,    Illinois.    U.S.A. 


216   Marquette    Ave.,    Minneapolis    1,    Minn. 


HUFF 


TEACHERS        AGENCY 
MISSOULA,    MONTANA 

Member  N.   A.   T.   A. 


superior    placement    service. 


ALASKA,    HAWAII    AND    THE    WEST 

Extreme  teacher  shortage  continues  in 
all  departments.  Enroll  now  for  mid- 
year and  194S  vacancies.  Unlimited 
opportunities  throughout  the  West. 
FREE     LIFE     MEMBERSHIP. 
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HANDWRITING   TEST 

(See   Page    10,    May    EDUCATOR) 


ANSWERS 

AS    GIVEN    BY 

MR.    BEDEVGER: 

1. 

True 

2. 

True 

3. 

True 

4. 

True 

5. 

True 

6. 

True 

7. 

False 

8. 

False 

9. 

True 

10. 

True 

11. 

True 

12. 

False 

13. 

False 

14. 

True 

15. 

True 

16. 

False 

17. 

False 

18. 

False 

19. 

True 

20. 

True 

21. 

False 

22. 

True 

23. 

False 

24. 

False 

25. 

True 

26. 

False 

27. 

False 

28. 

False 

29. 

False 

30. 

False 

31. 

False 

32. 

False 

33. 

False 

34. 

True 

35. 

False 

36. 

True 

37. 

True 

38. 

False 

39. 

True 

40. 

False 

41. 

True 

42. 

False 

43. 

True 

44. 

False 

45. 

False 

46. 

False 

47. 

False 

48. 

True 

SCRAPBOOKS 

Fine     penmanship     collected     over     50     year 
period,    from    many    penmen.      7    books    for 
sale.     Write    for    prices. 

E.    AUSTIN    JONES 
3101    Hutchinson    St. 

Fort    Worth   6.   Texas 

COMIC   FLOURISHES 

By    GEO.    G.    BORl'M 
409   E.    loth    St.,    Centralia,    111. 


If  any  of  our  readers  desire  to  know   the  strain  of  chickens  we  suggest  that  you  write 
to   Mr.    Rorum   and   And   out.     The    S84.00   question    is,    Which   is    the   champion? 


HIGH  GRADE 


Diplomas  and 
certihcates. 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs — 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for 
Samples    and    Quotations. 

Best   Quality   —   Lowest   Cost 

HOWARD    &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 


ANALYZE    HANDWRITING 

You  may  be  from  Missouri.  You  may 
believe  that  grapho  analysis  is  not  work- 
able, but  such  commercial  educators  as 
George  Meadows,  A.  P.  Meub  and  J.  I. 
Kinman  would  not  say  "OK"  if  It  was  not 
a  time  saver,  accurate,  of  real  use  in 
business  and  in  the  school  room.  We  in- 
vite you  to  send  for  the  GRAPHO 
ANALYST,  test  lesson,  and  FREE  exami- 
nation form.  American  Institute  of  Grapho 
Analysis,  Inc.  Sec.  4,  Springfield,  Missouri. 


A  Series  of  Flourishes 

SNOW  BIRDS  No.   17 

By    F.    B.    COURTNEY,    12365    Cherrylawn    Avenue,    Detroit,    Michigan 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  offers  courses  by 
correspondence  in: 

Tuition  Supplies 

(     )   Business  Handwriting  Course $10.00 $1.55 

(     )   Roundhand  or  Engrossers  Script 12.00 2.70 

(     )  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 12.00 2.85 

(     )   Advanced  Engrossing  12.00 2.05 

(     )  Ornamental   Penmanship  12.00 3.20 

Begin  your  training  today,  and  safeguard  your  future. 
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Is  Your  Handwriting  Normal? 

New  scientifically  designed  scale  measures  the  quality  of  the  pupil's 
everyday  handwriting. 

Pupils  enjoy  judging  their  own  writing  from  time  to  time  and 
keeping  a  record  of  progress  with  this  easy-to-use  scale.  Originated 
by   Albert   Grant,    Supervisor  of   Tests,   Cincinnati    Public   Schools. 

It   is  both  a  testing  and   a   teaching  device. 

Write  today  for  your  supply  of  this  new  scale,  so  that  each  pupil 
in  your  class  may  learn  to  judge  the  quality  of  his  handwriting  and 
be  helped   to  make  it  more  legible. 

Easily  inserted  in  a  three-ringed  note  book,  size  8}/"  x   11". 

The  Normal  Handwriting  Scale  postpaid  price  only  15c  each  net. 

In  quantities  of   100  or  more,  less  20%   discount  net  prepaid. 


HANDY   ORDER    BLANK 

for 

THE   NORMAL   HANDWRITING   SCALE 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Company 
612  N.   Park   Street 
Columbus  8,  Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me copies  of 

THE   NORMAL   HANDWRITING   SCALE,   at   15c   each   net  postpaid. 

In  quantities  of   100  or  more,   less  20%   discount  net  prepaid. 

NAME 

Cash  enclosed  ADDRESS    

Send  C.O.D.  POSITION 


